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ABSTRACT 

This document, 1 in a series of 10, presents state 
profiles of the results of a systematic examination of child care 
agencies and their involvement with out-of-state residential care 
centers for children. This voliune contains profiles of the 
Southeastern states of Alabama, Floifida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia and the Dist-r4ct~of Columbia. Each state profile contains 
five sections. The first two sections idjentify thQ officials in state 
government who facilitated the completion of the study and describe 
the general methodology used to collect the ii^formation presented. 
The third section offers a basic description of the organization of 
youth services as they relate to out-of-state placement policies. The 
fourth section offers annotated tables about that state's 
out-of-state placement practices. The discussion of the survey 
results includes: (1) the number of children placed in out-of-state 
residential settings; (2) the out--of-stato placement practices of 
local agencies; (3) detailed data from agencies that placed five or 
more children; (4) use of inte^^state compacts by state and local 
agencies; (5) the out-of-state placement practices of state agencies; 
and (6) state agencie";' knowledge of out-of-state placement. The 
final section presents observations and conclusions about state and 
local out-of-state placement practices that were gleaned from the 
data. (Data reported are for 1978.) (KC) 
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ABOUT THE STATE PROFILES 

This is one- of six volumes which report the most ambitious study of the 
out-of-state placement of children ever undertaken in America. The master volume. 
The Out-of-state Placement of Children; A National Survey , contains the main text 
of the study report, plus appendixes which explain the methodology of the study and 
detail relevant interstate compacts on the subject. 

Central to the usefulness of the study report, however, is the use of the 
detailed, profiles of out-of-state placement practices in the 50 States and in the 
District of Columbia. This volume contains, in the order listed, these State 
profiles: 



Alabama AL 

District of Columbia « DC 

Florida... ; PL 

Georgia GA 

Kentucky KY 

t Maryland , MD 

North Caroli^na NC 

South Carolina ^ SC 

Tennessee TN 

Virginia VA 

West Virginia ' WV 



Other volumes, as listed in the master volume, report on North Central, South 
Central, Northeastern, and Western States. A further report on the study, in two 
volumes, is called Out-of-State Placement of Children: A Search for Rights. 
Boundaries, Services . 

Each state profile presents the results of a systematic examination of their child care agencies and 
thair involvement with out-of-state residential care for children. The information is oraani^ed in a 
manner which will support comparisons among agencies of the same type indifferent counties oc among 
different types within the state. Comparisons of data among various states, discussed in Chapter 2, are 
based upon the state profiles that appear here. 

The states, and the agencies within them, differed markedly in both the manner and frequency of 
arranging out-of-state placements in 1978. The organizational structures and the attendant policies also 
varied widely from state to state. Yet, all state governments had major responsibilities for regulating 
the placements of children across state lines for , residential care. The method<i employed by state 
agencies for carrying out these responsibilities and their relative levels of effectiveness in achieving 
their purposes can be ascertained in the state profiles. As a result, the state profiles are suggestive 
of alternative policies which agencies might select to change or improve the regulation of the 
out-of-state placement of children within their states. 

Descriptive information about each state will also serve to identify the trends in out-of-state 
placement policy and practice discussed in Chapter 2. State governments can and do constitute major 
influences upon the behavior of both state and local public agencies as they alter their policies, 
funding patterns, and enforcement techniques. The effects can be seen in changes in the frequencies with 
which children are sent to live outside their home states of residence. Ideally, these state 
profiles will serve as benchmarks for measuring change, over time, with respect to the Involvement of 
public agencies in arranging out-of-state placements. 



CONTENTS OF THE STATE PROFIL-S 



Each profile contains four sections. The first two sections identify those officials in state 
government who facilitated the completion of the study in the particular state. These sections also 
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describe the general methodology used to collect. the information presented. The third section offers a 
basic description of the organization of youth services as they relate to out-of-state placement 
policies. The fourth section offers annotated tables about that state's out-of-state placement 
prac^l^ices. The discussion of the survey results include; 

f The number of children placed in out-of-«tateT^dential settings. 

^ Th^ out-of-state placement practices of ^JsaWgencies. 

^ Detailed data from Phase II agencies. 

• Use of interstate compacts by state and local agencies. 

• The out-of-state placement practices of state agencies. 

• State agencies' knowledge of out-of-state placement. 

I ' ^ 

The final section preseats some final observations and conclusions ao^ut state and local ojt-of-state 
placement practices that were gleaned from the data. 

It is important to remember when reading the state profiles that the tab)?s contain self-reported 
data for 1978, collected by the Academy in 1979. They may not reflect al' organizational chanqes that 
have occurred since that time and the data might be at variance with reports puhlishei .ifter this survey 
was completed. 
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1 1 , METHODOLOGY 



A systematically gathered about Alabama from a variety of sources using a number of 

datrf collection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case taw was undertaken. 
Next., telephone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
ijnd practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children. A mall survey was used, as a 
\ol low-up to the telephone Interview, to solicit information specific to the out-of-state placement 
practices of state agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or 
supervisory oversight. ^ j ^ j 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
If It was necessary to: 

* verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 

♦ collect local agency data which was not available from state government. 

A summary of the data collection effort In Alabama appears below In Tat>le Ol-l. ■ 



TABLE Ol-l. ALABAMA: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 







Survey Methods. 


by Agency Type 




Levels of Government 


Ch!;d Welfare 


Education 

/ 


JuvenI le Justice ^ 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


State Agencies _ 


Telephone Interview 


Telephone Interview 


Telephone Interview 


Telephone Interview 




Mailed Survey: 
DPS Officials 


Mai led Survey: 
SOE Officials 


Mailed Survey: 
DYS Officials 


Mai led Survey: 
OMH Officials 


Local Agencies 


Not Applicable 
(State Offices) 


Telephone Survey: 
10 percent sample 
of the 127 school 
districts to verify 
state Information^ 


Telephone Survey: 
AM 60 local 
probation agencies 


Telephone Survey: 
10 percent sampfe of 
the 36 local MH/MR 
agencies to verlfy> 
state Information^ 



^\u'"^2'"'"°"^'°" attributed In this profile to the state's school districts and local MH/MR agencies 
was gathered from the state education and mental health agencies and the ten percent sample. 
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Ml. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 

A, Introductory Remark s 

Alaber^ has the 28th largest land area (50,708 square miles) and Is the 21st most populated state 
(3,615,907) Ip. the United States, The distribution of the population varies significantly among the 67 
counties, with over one-third of the state's jmu I at I on residing In six counties: Calhoun (Annlston), 
Jefferson ^(Birmingham), Madison (Huntsvl I !e),^WB|le (Mobile), Montgomery (Montgomery), and Tuscaloosa 
(Tuscaloosa). Birmingham Is the most populaf?T^cIty In the state; Montgomery, the capital city. Is 
third. The estimated 1978 population of persons eight to 17 years old was 661,685. 

Alabama has nine Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas and one of t'lem Includes Columbus, Georgia. 
Other contiguous states ore Florida, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 

Alabama was ranl^ed 45th nationally In total state and local p^r capita expenditures, 44th In per 
capita expenditures for education, and 32nd In per capita expenditures for public welfare.' 

». 

B. Chi Id Welfare 
■ " — • 

The Department of Pensions and Security (DPS) administers and operates child welfare services 
through decentralized offices In each of Alabama's 67 counties. State responsibility for children's 
services Is managed by the DPS Office of Program Administration (OPA), which also administers adult 
soclarservlces, emergency welfare services, social service contracts, and economic assistance. The OPA 
Bureau of Family and Children's Services manages adoptions, foster care, protective services, and 
licenses all child care ln<;titutIons, group homes, day-care facilities, and child-placing agencies. 

The DPS Is the only puDlIc agency In Alabama that can legally place children out of state utilizing 
state funds. DPS personnel report that the DPS office located In each county cannot place children out 
of state without Its knowledge If such placements are to be supported with state funds. 

In 1978, Alabama was not a member of the Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children (ICPC). 
However, a bureaucratic mechanism did exist which Incorporated many of the provisions of this compact. 
(Some local probation agencies believed the state had enacted the ICPC, and reported arranging placements 
through the ICPC.) The 1979 session of the Alabama legislature passed the ICPC and delegated administra- 
tive responslbllty to the DPS. The ICPC became effective on January I, 1980. 

• Ct Education 



The Alabama ^tate Department of Education (SDE) has the major responsibility for Its educational 
system. At the local level, Alabama's l?7 school districts prov|.de specialized programs for handicapped 
children. In addition to the normal curricula for K-12 students. 

The State Department of Education and Its^ local school districts are restricted by law from using 
state funds to place children cut of state.2 According to Information provided by SOE, the state 
provides 86 percent of local school funding. The remaining 14 percent Is provided by both local and 
federal— monies. - In addition, SOE personnel report that they would be aware of any out-of-state 
placements arranged and funded by local school districts and indicated that no suc^ placercnts were 
arranged in 19,78. 

• 

p. JuvonI le Justice ^ 

Juvenile and family matters are adjudicated by state-operated district courts which are located In 
almost every Alabama county. Juvenile probation Is the responsibility of Alabama's 67 county governments 
aitd services are provided either solely by each county or cooperatively by aggregates of counties. 
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Counties working together to provide probation services accounts- for the fact that there are a total of 
60 agencies, 

The Department of Youth Services (OYS) has responsibility for state Juvenile corrections In Alabama, 
It Is also responsible ror licensing local detention facilities. The department maintains a diagnostic 
and evaluation center In Montgomery, three training schools, and six group homes. Moreover, the DYS 
provides consultation services to facility operators and administers state/federal subsidy programs ^or 
supporting local youth services. Since It was set up 4n 1973, the OYS reported that It has encouraged 
the expansion of probation services by providing a 50 percent subsidy to county governments. 

The Interstate Compact on Juveniles (ICJ) was adopted by the state legislature In 1965 and Is 
administered by, the OYS. However ,o the DYS reportedly has an Informal administrative policy against 
placing children out of state. Although out-of-state placements ordered by courts or Initiated by 
^^^^^ should be arranged through an Interstate compact. It was conceded that some placements 
could be made without the expenditure of state funds and, therefore,- they could be made without compact 
Intervention. In such cases,* they would be unknown to DYS officials. 

*^ E. Mental Health and Mental Retardation 

Mefvtal health and mental retardation services are provided by both state and local govornments In 
Alabama. The Department of Mental Health (OMH) delivers services through hospitals and Its 21 community 
regional offices. There are 24 catchment areas located throughout these 21 regions. 

Local government operates 18 mental health and 18 mental retardation boards which provide direct 
services. Mental health and mental retardation boards frequently serve more than one county, especially 
In rural areas, and have the authority to set up 'public mental health and retardation centers or to 
contract with nonprofit centers. However, It was reported that these boards did not place children out 
of state. 

Since 1975, Alabama has been a member of the Interstate Compact on Mental Health (ICMH) which Is 
administered by the DMH. Yet, OMH personnel report that there are both statutory and administrative 
restrictions prohibiting DMH from using state funds to place children out of state.^ 



F. Recent Developments 

Although current policies do not appear to be a major issue. In Alabama, there is some concern 
over the cost of out-of-state placements of handicapped children. As o result, thd Department of 
Pensions and Security, the Department of Mental Health, and the Department of Youth Services 
hava initiated cooperative efforts toward Improving In-state facilities and developing In-state 
resources. There are now four In-state mental health and mental retardation group homes in Alabama. The 
federal Title XX program provides 75 percent of the funding for these homos, while the remaining 25 
percent Is allocated by the DPS, OW, and United Way. ' 



IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMCNT PRACTICES IN 1978 

The following discussion and tabular display sets forth the findings from the survey of Alabama 
state and local public agencies. The information Is purposely organized in a manner which Is responsive 
to the major questions posed by public administrators and child advocates about fho out-of-state 
placement of children. 
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. \ A, The Number of Chljdren Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 

/ The total number of out-of-state placements arranged by relevant state and local public agencies Is 
i given In Table pl-2# In reviewing Table 01-2, It should be recalled that only the Department of Pensions 
and Security (tne child welfare agency) Is authorized to expend state funds for the purpose of purchasing 
out-of-state services. Therefore, except for those placements arranged by DPS, other placements out of 
state should either Involve no public funds or could be supported by locally generated revenue. 

Table 01-2 shows that the DPS and DYS were unable to report the actual or estimated number of chil- 
dren placed out of state w^th fhe Involvement of their agencies. However, such placements were arranged* 
Therefore, the 257 out^of -stare placements reported for 1978 Is an underrepresentatlon of the total sum. 
Further review of Table 01-2 reveals that fhe Department of Education was not Involved In arranging any 
out-of-otate placements during 1978. Moreover, the DMH adheres to a policy which prohibits the use of 
state funds. It did help arrange (wltri^ot the expenditure of funds) some outrof-state placements. 
Although the exact number could not be reported, the DMH had knowledge of four out-of-state placements In 
which the agency had been Involved. . 

It can also be determined from Table 01-2 that neither the school districts nor the county mental 
health and mental retardation boards were Involved In arranging out-of-state placements. Howeyer, the 
survey of county juvenile probatloh agencies found quItQ different results, as Is clearly apparent In 
Table 01-2. Locally operated javenlle probation agencies reported arranging out-of-state placements for 
233 children In 1978. 



TABLE 01-2. ALABAMA: NUMBER OF tUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED 
BY STATE AND LOCAL PUg^LIC AGENCIES IN 1978, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 








Number 


of CHILDREN 


^ by Agency Type 




Levels of 
Government 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


Juven 1 le 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Total 


State Agency 
P lacements^ 




0 


If 


4 


" 4 


Local Agency 
P lacements 




0 


253 


0 


253 


Total 




0 


253 


4 


257 



^ denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable. 



a. May Include placements which the state -Agency arranged and funded 
IndopendonTly or under a court order, arranged out did not fund, helped 
arrange, and others d I r^ct I y Invo I v I ng the state agency ' s ass I stance or 
knowledge. Refer to Table QW\5 for specific Information regarding state 
agency Involvement In ."jrranglng out-of-state placements. 



Table 01-3 Illustrates the number of out-of-state placements arranged by each local Juvenile Justice 
agency and the name of the county (or counties) In which the agency had Jurisdiction. The agency serving 
Jefferson County (Birmingham), which Is the most populated county In the state, arranged an estimated 100 
out-of-state placements. This agency's use of such placements was signlf Icarjtly more than ahy other 
local agency In the state. For Instance, those placements reported by the Jefferson County probation 
agency represent alroosi- 40 percent of all placements arranged by the state's loc^l Juvenile Justice agen- 
cTes# Other counties In which the local Juvenile Justice agencies arranged relatively higher numbers of 
such placements IncludeBaldwIn (17), Shelby (15) and Do Kalb (13). The single agency with multlcounty 
Jurisdiction (Bibb, Butler, Chilton, Conecuh, Dallas, Lowndes, Monroe, Perry, and Wilcox) arranged out- 
t of-state placements for 17 clilldren. . ' ^ • 
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TA8LE 01-5. ALABAMA: 1978 YDOTH PQPULATIONS AND THE NUMBER OF 
OUT-OF-STATE ^PLACEMLNTS. ARRANGED 8Y' LOCAL AGENCIES 
IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES REPORTING 
PUCEMENTS \ 



i 



County f^me 



Autauga 
8a1 dwln 
Barbour 
Bibb 
Blount 

Bui lock 
Butler ' 
Cal houn 
Chambers 
Cherokee 



1 97B / 
Population? 
(Ago 8-175' 



6,188 
12,889 
4,883 
2,930 
5,904 

2,392 
3,813 
19,072 
6,815 
2,945 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978^ 
ju venue justice" 



0 

17 est 
4 

0 

3 

2 ost 

0 

0 



Chi I ton 

Choctaw 

Clarke 

C\6y 

Cleburno 



5,129 
3,49f 
5,608 
2,419 
2,016 



q 

9 est 
0 



Cof fee 

Colbert 

Conocuh 

Coosa 

Covington 



6,688 
9,461 
3,238 
2,032 
5,905 



0 

10 est 
0 

6 est 



Crenshaw 
Cul Irrion 
Oalo 
Dal las 
De Kalb 



2,424 
10,164 

7,944 
11,081 

6,518 



0 
0 
1 

13 ost 



Elmore 
Escambia 
Etowah 
Fayotte 
Frankll n 



7,652 
7,167 
16,219 
3,007 
4,299 



5 

6 ejt 
1 ost 
7 
1 



Geneva 

Greene 

Halo 

Henry 

Houston 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lamar 

Lauderdale 
Lawrence 

L^ 

Llmostono 
Lowndes 
Macon 
Madison 

Marengo 
Marlon 
Marshal I 
Mobile 
Monroe 



4,043 
2,140 
3,122 
2,575 
12,989 

8,295 
109,364 
2,710 
13,507 
5,73.4 

11,098 
8,343 

"3,107 
4,234 

36,156 

4,929 
4,744 
10,459 
64,501 
4,417 



0 

•2 
0 



6 est 
100 ost 
0 
2 
2 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

2 ost 
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TABUr 01 -3, (Continued). 



1978 ^ * K Number qf CHILDREN 

Population^ ^ ^ Placed during j 978 

Count/- fcjame • <Age 8-17) ^ juveni le Justice 



Montgomery 33,612 

Morgan . • . 16,072 

Perry- . * \ 2,787 ' 

Pickens ; , 3,973 

Pike , . • 4,432 

Randolph 3, 199 

Russell - ' 8,993 

St. (Jiair ^ 6,739 

Shelby ^ 9,222 
Sum*ter ^ ' 3,047 

Talladega 1>,190 

Tallapoosa 6,317 

Tuscaloosa ^ 48,449 

Walker Ml, 469 ^ 

Washington 3,679 

Wilcox • 3,347 

Winston 3,598 

Multlcounfy Jurisdictions 

Bibb, Butler, Chilton, ' , , 

Conecuh, Dal las, 
• Lowndes, Monroe, 

Perry, Wllcoi<D 

Total Number of Placements . 
Arranged by Local Agencies 

T^tal NumSer of Local ^ 
Agencies Reporting 



1 est 

. 0 

0 

0 
0 

1 

15 est 
0 ^ 



17 

253 est 
60 



* denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable. * 

a» Estimates were developed by the National- Cent-br for Juvenile Justice 
usl^ng data from two sources: the 1970* natlonah census and ihe National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated ag*gregate census* 

b» Lowndes County operates Its own Juvenile Justice agency and receives 
certain services from the agency whth a multlcounty Jur4.sdlctlonr. 



B; The .Out-of-state Placement Practices of Local Agencies i % ^ 

AS revealed In Table 01-4, the survey results about local government In Alabama represents a total 
of 223 agencies: all 127 school districts, 60 Juvenile probation agencies, 18 mental health agencies, 
and 18 mental retardation, agencies* Table 0I~4 also shows that among local government agencies, only 
Juvenile Justice aqencles placed children out of state In 1978* The 30 Juvenile Justice agencies which 
placed chi ldren out of state represent about 13 percent of the 223 possible placing agoncles'^and ^exactly 
oo»-half of the statQ's local agencies responsible for Juvenile probation and court sers^lces. It Is* a I so 
Important to note that 1vo Juvenile Justice agencies did not know If they were Involved In placing 
children out of state, or arranged such placenvents but could not report the number of children placed. 
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'TABLE 01-4. ALABAMA:. THE INVOLVEMFNT OF LOCAL PUBLIC AGENGllS IN 
; ARRANGING OUT-QF^STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Response Catogorle^ 



Education 



Number -of AGENCIES, by Agency Type 
JuvenJ le MenTal Menial 



Justice Health . Retardation 



Agencies Which Reported • 
Out-of-state Placernents 0 

Agencies Which DM Not 
■Know If They Ploced, \ 
or Placed but Id Not ' \ 
Report the Number of i 
Children 0 

Agencies Which Did Not 
Place Out of State ^ ^ ' . ; 127 

Agencies Which Did Not , ^ 
Participate In the 
Survey " o 

Total LocaJ Agencies 127 



30 

2 
28 

0- 

60 

\ 



0 

18 " 

.0 
18 



0 

I84) ' 

0 
18 



Local public agencies In .Alabama which did not arranae out-of-state placements In 1978 were asked I0 
report tho reasons for the absence of soch placements* ^ Trhe r-esults of this, question are given In Table 
01-5. Consistent with policies described In Section III, most school districts, mental health agencies, 
and mohtal retardation agencies Indicated that they were prevented from placing out of state because they 
lacked statutory authority to arrange such placements. A few .other reasons are reported In Table 01-5 
but, generally, they were associated with state funding restrictions. Accordingly, the agencies did not 
place chlldfen out of state. ' * * 

When considering tho 28. local Juvenllo Justice agencies which did not arrange any out-of-state 
placements, one can see In Table 01-5 that a lack of funds and sufficient In-stato sprv'Ices wore tho 
basic reasons why those ag^encles did not place children out of state. In addition, ,23 locajUJOvenl le 
Justice agencies reported Mother" reasons for not arranging out-of-state placements for children, which 
Included such comments, as the child's parents disapproved of such placements, the distance Involved was 
prohibitive, and because there was a lack 0^ knowledge about facilities located In other sta+es. 

Local ogoncles fn- Alabama which did arrange out-of-sfate placements In i978 were asked to report the 
e>ctent to j<hlch they cooperated with other public agencies to arrange such placements. Of »the 253 out- 
of-state placements, 108 <,45 percent) arranged by the$ei' local Juvenile Justice agencies wore arranged In 
cooperation with other public agencies. "Generally, this Interagency cooperation Involved the solicita- 
tion of Information such as diagnostic evaluations from local mental ^health officials, "Individualized 
Education Plans" from school personnel, and facility Identification data from officials knowledgeable, 
abour existing oot-of-.state facility programs. In many cases. Interagency "cooperation occurred In -tho 
In th« course of arranging a placement through the Interstate Compact on Juveniles. Table 01-6 sum- 
marlres tho extent to which local ijuven He jDstlce agencies cooperated with other public agencles'to 
anranqe out-of-state placements. It Is apparent .that Intoragency cooperation to arrange such placements 
Is not a consistent activity among. agencies placing chl Idrlan ^out of state. Thirty gercertt of theso agen- 
cies -did not arrange their out-of-state placements with the help of another agency.^ The remaining agen- 
cies acted In cooperation with other agencies to ^rrange some out-of-state placements and not others* 
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TABLE 01-5. ALABAMA: REASONS REPORTED BY LXAL PUBLIC AGErXJIES 
FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 

7 — ; 

Number of Local AGENCIES^ by Reported Reqson<s) 
Reasons for Not Placing Juvenile MentarJ Mental 

Children Out of. Stated , Education Justice Health Retardation 



^ Locked Statutory Aui^horlty 
Resti^Ictedb 
Lacked Funds 

Sufficient Services Aval I able 
In State 

Otherc 



Number of Agencies Reporting No 
Out-of-state Placements 



Total Number of Aqencles 
Represented In Survey 



a. Some agencies reported nore than one reason for not arranging out-of- 
state placements, » 

b, Generall) Included restrictions based on agency policy, executive order, 
compliance with ."ertaln federal and state guidelines, and specific court orders. 

c» Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents, Irwolved too much red tape, 
and were prolyl bitlvo because of distance. 



114 
G 
3 



2 
0 
10 



8 
4 



15 
23 



127 



28 



127 



60 



16 
0 

I^ \ 
I 



\ 



17 
0 
I 

I 

\ 



18 



18 



18 



18 



TABLE 01-6. AL\BAMA: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY COOPERATION TO ARRANGE 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number qnd PercBntage, by Agency Type 
« JuvenI le Justice" 

Number Percont 



AGe^«JIES Reporting Out-of-State 
Placements 30 ' ^ 50^ 

AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-Stato 
P lacements with Interagency 

Cooperation « 21 70 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 253 100 

Number of ^CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State with Interagency 

Cooperation 108 43 



information about the types of children placed out of srate by these local Juvenile Justice agencies 
Is given In Table 0I-7. The most commonly reported types of children for whom out-of-state placements 
wore arranged Included Juvenile dollnquents, unruly/dlsruptlve children, and d^iUdren who had been 
battered, abandoned, or neglected. It Is also of Interest^to" note that some of these Juvenile Justice 
agencies arranged* such placements for truants, children who were/mentally 1 1 1 or emotionally disturbed, 
and some with drug and alcohol problems, this factor suggests an explanation as to why out-of-state 
placements In Alabama were arranged In cooperation with other agencies. Often, children placed cut-of- 
state have a wide range of problems requiring the Juvenile Justice agencies to seek out the resources and 
expertise of other youth-serving agencies to develop appropriate plans of treatment. 



TABLE 01-7. ALABAMA: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLA^O OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL AGE^JCIES 



Types of Conditions a 



\ 

Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
JuvenI le Ju'^^Ice 



Physically Handicapped 

Mentally Retarded or Developmental ly Disabled 

UnruIy/DIsruptI ve 

Truant 

JuvenI le^D^Tlnquent 

fvfally 1 1 1/Emotlonal ly DIstrubed 
Pregnant » 
Drug/Alcohol Problems 
Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected 
Adopted ^ 
Special Education Needs^ 
Multiple Handicaps ^ 
Others^ 

Number of Agencies Reporting 



0 
4 

12 
7 

24 
7 
0 
7 

12 
0 

'3 
0 
1 

30" 



a* Some agencies reported more than one typo of condition* 

b. The Whor" category generally Included foster care placements, autis- 
tic children, and status offenders. ^ 



C. Detailed Date From Phase II Agencies 



If more than four out-of-state placements were reported by a local agency, additional Information 
was requested. The agencies from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Phase II 
agencies. Th^ responses^to the additional questions are Reviewed In this section of Alabama's state pro- 
file. Wherever references are made to Phase' II agencies, they are Intended to reflect those Iqcal agen- 
cies which reported arranging five or more out-of-state placements-ln 1978. 

Figure Ot-I provides Information ab.out the out-of-state placement activity of Phase II agencies. It 
can be seen from this flgure that about one-fifth of all local Juvenile Justice agencies surveyed were 
Phase II agencies. Further review reveals thpt Phase M agencies represent 43 percent of those agencies 
^hlch arranged our-of'-state placernerits Tri 197B and they accounted^ for B6 percent of all out-of-state 
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placements reported. Forty-six percent of these placements were arranged by the agency with Jurisdiction 
In Jefferson County. 



FIGURE 01-1. ALABAMA: RELATIONSHIP BE^EEN THE > NUMBER OF LOCAL 
AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS REPORTED, AND 
AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN PHASE 11, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Juvenile Justice 



Number of AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State 
Placements In 1978 * 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting Five or More 
Placements In 1978 (Phase 11 Agencies) 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed Out of State In 1978 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed by Phase tl Agencies 



Percentage of Reported 
Placements In Phase II 



253 



218 

5 



The county* locations of the Phase li agencies In Alabama are displayed In Figure 01-2. This 
Illustration reveals that the high Incidence of placements arranged by Phase It agencies clustered mainly 
In tha south-central portion of the state. Included In this region of the state was a Phase II juvenile 
Justice ayency having Jurisdiction In nine counties. Colbert> Jackson, and Oe Kalb Counties (which 
border on' Mississippi , Tennessee^ and Georgia) also contained agencies which arranged five or more 
out-of-state placements,- 

^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Tho 13 local Juvenile Justice agencies which placed five or rrore children In out-of-state facilities 
were asked to, report the destination of each child placed. As can be seen In Table 01-8, this Informa- 
tion could not be provided by these agencies for most (80 percent) of their placements. 

Forty-three children were known to have been placed In 17 states and in Europe. These children were 
sent to states throughout the country, with the majority placed In Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, New 
York, Indiana, and Michigan* 



TABLE 01-8. ALABW^A: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED BY 
LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN' 1978 



Destinations of Children Number of CHILDREN FMaced 

Placed Out of State Juvenile Justice 

California ' 1 

Connect lout 1 

Florida. 8 

Georgia 6 

Indiana 3 

Kentucky 2 

Michigan 3 

Mississippi 4 

Missouri 1 

New Jersey 1 

New York 4 

North Carolina 2 

Oklahoma 1 

South Carol, na 1 

Tennessee 2 

Texas 1 

Washington 1 

Europe 1 

Placements for Which Destinations Could Not be 

Reported by Phase 1 1 Agencies 175 

Total Number of Phase II Agencies 13 

Total Number of Children Placed by Phase II Agencies 218 



The number of children placed In states contiguous to Alabama Is shown In Figure 01-3* Based on the 
Information report^, more children were placed In Florida and Georgia than any other state In the 
country. Moreoven^^^e four states contiguous to Alabama account for 47 percent of the total number of 
out-of-state placement ^destinations reported by Phase II agencies for whom destinations could be 
reported. However, It must be observed that destinations could only be reported by Phase It agencies for 
43 (20 percent) children whom they placed. 

A review of Table Ol-Q points out that children were placed out of state by Phase II agencies for 
several ruasons. A lack of comparable services In Alabama, alternatives to public Institutionalization 
within Alabama, and the dosire to place children with relatives we^ the most frequently reported reasons 
given for at;ranglng out-of-state placements. 
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FIGURE 01-3. ALABAMA: THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED 
PLACED IN STATES CONTIGUOUS TO ALABAMA BY 
LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIESa 




a. Local Phase II agencies could, only report destinations of 43 (20 
percent) of their placements. 



TABLE 01-9. ALABAMA: REASONS FOR PLACING CHICCREN 
OLTT OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED 1BY 
LXAL PHASE II AGENCIES 

Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Reasons for Placement^ Juyenlle Justice 



Recelvlng-vFacI llty Closer .to Child's Home, 
Despite Being Across State Lines 




3 


Previous Success with Receiving Facility 




5 


Sending St.ate Lacked Comparable Services 




8 


Standard Prodedure to Place Certain Children 
Out of Stato 




2 


Children Failed to Adapt to In-State Fad 1 l + les 




4 


Alternative to In-State Public Institutionalization 




10 


To LI va with Relatives (Non-Parental) 




12 


Other 




3 


Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 




13 



. Some agencies reported nrare than one reason for placement. 
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Cljarly, relatlvos' hcxnes were the rrost frequent category of placement for children placed out of 
state by the 13 local Juvenile Justice agencies arranging five or rrore such placements. Eleven of the 13 
agencies Indicated their most frequent category of placement was relatives' homes. This Information Is 
provided In Table 01-10, which also shows that two agencies reported that they most frequently used 
residential treatment or child care facilities for out-of-state placements. 



TABLE 01-10. ALABAMA: MOST FREQUENT CATEGORIES OF 
RESIDENTIAL SEHINGS USED BY LOCAL 
PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Categories of Residential Settings 


Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Juveni le Justice 


Residential Treatment/Child Care Facility 


2 


Psychiatric Hospital 


0 


Boarding/Military School 


0 


Foster Home 


0 


Group Home 


0 


Relative's Home (Non-Parental) 


11 


Adoptive Home ' 


0 


Others 


0 


Number of Phase 11 Agencies Reporting 


13 



In Table 01-11, Information Is given regarding the monitoring of out-of-state placements as reported 
by local Phase II Juvenile Justice agencies. Generally, these agencies monllored the placements on a 
quarterly basis through written progress reports. Only one agency fjpnilored out-of-state placements 
through on-site visits and that practice did not occur at regular Intervals. Table 01-11 also Indicates 
that eight agencies period'lcal ly call facility sta?f or foster parents In order to monitor the progress 
of children who were placed out of state. 



TABLE 01-11. ALABAMA: MONITORING PRACTICES FOR 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED 
BY LOCAL PHASE \\ AGENCIES IN 1978 



Methods of Monitoring 



Frequency of 
Practice 



Number of AGENCIES 
Juveni le Justice*^ 



Written Progress Reports 



On-site Visits 



Telephone Calls 



Quarter ly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Otherb 

Quarter ly 
Semiannual ly 
^Annual ly 
Otherb 

Quarter I y 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Otherb 



8 
3 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
7 
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TABLE 01-1 U (Continued) 




Frequency of Number of AGENCIES 

Methods of Monitoring Pijactlce JuvenH© Justice^ 



Other " Quarterly 2 

Semiannual ly 1 

'Annually 0 

Otherb I 



Total Number of Phase II 
Agencies Reporting 



a. Some agencies reported more than one method of monitoring. 

b. Included monitoring practices which did not occur at regular Intervals. 



Local Phase II Juvenile Justice agencies were also asked to report their expenditures for sudh 
placements. Only eight of the |3 agencies were able to supply this fiscal Information. Together they 
expended an estimated $28,600 for residential placements In other states. Obviously, this figure would 
have been hlaher had placements with relatives not been a major form of placement and If more agencies 
had been able to report fiscal data. 



D. Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



Of particular Importance Is the extent to which agencies arrange such placements through Interstate 
compacts. Predicated only upon the practices of local juveni le Justice agencies. It must be concluded 
that compliance with Alabama policies requiring agencies to arrange out-of-state placements through the 
Interstate Compact on Juveniles (or the comparable procedure ^tabllshed In DPS) was only partially 
achieved. For Instance, Table 01-12 shows that eight local Juvenile Justice agencies placed children out 
of state and did not utilize an Interstate compact for any suph placements they arranged In 1978. In 
other words, 27 percent of all local juvenile Justice agencies In Alabama vfhich placed children out of 
state, particularly those agencies reporting four or less placements, did not arrange any such placements 
through an Interstate compact. Table 01-12 also contains Information about the specific typo of compact 
used by the I'haso. II agencies which utilized a compact for at least some 6f their placements. 



TABLE 01-12. ALABAMA: UTI LI2ATI0N OF ItfTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPES 



Number of AGENCIES 

Local Agencies Which Placed Children Out of State Juvenile Justice 



NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING FOUR OR LESS CHILDREN 

• Number Using Compacts 

• Number Not Using Compacts 

• Number with Compact Use Unknown 



17 
10 
6 
1 
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TABLE 0I-I2, (Continued) 



Local Agonclos Which Placed Children Out of State 



Number of AGENCIES 
Juvenile Justice 



NUMBER OF PHASE 1 1 AGENCIES PLACING CHILDREN 

• Number Using Compacts * 

Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children^ 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Juveniles 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

Yes 

No 

Don't Know 

• Number Not Using Compacts 

• Number with Compact Use Unknown 
TOTALS 

Number of AGENCIES Placing Children Out of State 
> Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 
Number of AGENCIES Hof Using Compacts 
Number of AGENCIES with Compact Use Unknown 



13 
tt 



2 
II 
0 



10 
3 
0 



0 
13 
0 

2 

0 



30 
21 
8 
1 



a. Although Alabama had not enacted the Interstate Compact on the 
Placement of Children In 1978, a bureaucratic mechanism did exist which 
Incorporated many of Its provisions. As a result, ' some local Juvenile 
Justice agencies reported placing children through the compact. 



A more compneto Onderstandrng" of the utilization of Interstate compacts by local juvenile Justice 
agencies In Alabama Is possible by reviewing T^ble 01-13, which Indicates the number of children who wore 
placed out of state through a compact, ^erall, Table 01-13 shows that 162 chPdren were placed out of 
state through an Interstate compact. In contrast, a total of 77 children were sent to other states for 
^•"t^' ^5'"* ^^'^^^t t^'o of any comDact. Table 01-13 also facilitates comparisons about the 
utilization of compacts between agencies whlch^^placed four or less and five or more children out of 
$tat«, and Indicates the number of children rtpot-^H^d out of stite through each specific type of compact 



TABLE 01-13. ALABAMA: NUMBER OF f'UCEMENTS AND THE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN 



Children Placed Out of State ' Juvenile Justice 

CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 

HtPORTING FOUR CR LESS PLACEMENTS ' 35 

• Number Placed wlfn Compact Use 10 

• Number Placed without Compact Use II 

• Number Placed with Compact Use Unknown^ 14 



218 
152 



. II 



141 



0 
66 
0 



253 

Number of CHILDREN Pieced with Compact Uso , 162 

Numbor-of CHILDREN Placed without Compact Use 77 
Number of CHILDREN Placed with Compact Use Unknown * 14 



a • Agenc I e| wti I ch pi acod four or less ch 1 1 dren out of state wer 3 not 
asked to report the actual number of compact-arranged placomontsu- , Instead, 
these agencies simply reported whether or not a compact was usea to arrange 
any oot-of?state placement. Therefore^ If a compact was used, only one 'Placement 
Is Indicated as a* compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In 
th« category "number placed with compact uso unknown." *^ 

b. Although Alabama had not enacted the Interstate Compact on the 
Placement of Ch| Idron In 1978, a bureaucratic mechanism did exist wh Ich 
Incorporated many of Its provisions and^sq.Tie local Juvenile Justice agencies 
reported placing children through the compact. 



CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGENCIES 

NumbeFpTaced with Compact Use 

Number through Interstate Compact 
on the Placenvant of Children^ 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 

« Number Placed with Compact Uso Unknown 

TOTALS 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 



A graphic summarization about the utilization of Interstate compacts for the 253 children placed out 
of state by these local Juvenile Justice agencies Is Illustrated In Figure 01-4. Although compact 
utilization was not deitrmlned for six percent of the placements reported, It was loarnfKJ that 64 
percent of these were com.'^ct-arrangod placements and 30 percent were placed out of state without the uso 
of a com{>act« , ^ . ; 
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FIGURE Ot-4* ALABAMA': THE UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL JUVENILE JUSTICE AGENCIES IN 1978 




Tabia Ol-U provides a summary ar^ifysls of compact utlltiatlon by state and local agencies. This 
. tabl« •xamlnes tho relationship between tho total number of out-of-state placements arranged by both 
statt and local agencies lt\ 197^, and the number of compact-arranged nJacoments reported by state 
agtncl^s* 

Unfortunately^ the percentage of compact-arranged placements could not be determined for child 
w«lfar« and Juvenile Justice agencies because state Information about placement activity and compact use 
was not available* The state mental health and mental retardation agency (DMH) could report Its four 
placements, all of whom were processed through a compact* The local school districts and tho State 
O^pertflftent of Education reported no placement activity and therefore compact use was not applicable* 



s 
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TABLE 01-1 4* ALABAMA: l/TILIZATION OF INTERSTATE CX)MPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 



Child Juvenile Mental Health qnd 

Welfare Justice ^Mental Retardation 



Total Number of State and Local 
Agency Arrao^ed Placements « » 4 

Total Ncmber of Compact-Arranged 
Placements Reported by State Agencies « » ,4 

Percentage of Compact-Arranged ^ 
Placements * I * » \qq 

* denotes Not Available* 



E, The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 

The Involvomenr of Alabama state agencies In the out-of-state placement of children Is directly 
related to policies described In Section 111* Although the DPS (the state child welfare agency) Is the 
only state agency legally authorized to expend state revthues for out-of-state placements. It was unable 
to provide much of the Information requested In the survey* Table 01-15 Illustrates this situation by 
providing findings about the ability of state agencies tc* report their Involvement In arranging out-of- 
state placements. A review of. Table 01-15 also shows tl.at the state Juvenile Justice agency (DYS) was 
unable to report Information concerning placements by local Juvenile Justice agencies, even though DYS Is 
^rtspons lb le^f or^a^ln Istor.l ng^thQ-,interatata-Ccrapact^on„ Juven l.l es* ^ . ^ 
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TABLE 01-t5» ALABAMA: ABlClTY OF STATE AGENCIES TO 
REPORT THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING 
OUT-OF-STATE PUCEMENTS IN l!?78 



Number of o/lLOREN Reported 
by 



Typos of Involvement 


Child 
Wei fare , 


Education 


Juvenl 1 e 
Justice 


Mental Health^and 
Mental Retanylatlon 


State Arranged and Funded 




0 

<> 


0 


0 


Locally Arranged but 
- State Funded 




0 


0* 


0 


#. 

, Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded 




0 


0 


0 


Subtotal: Placements 
Involving State Funding 




0 


0 


0 


Locally Arranged and^ 
Funded, and Roportod 
to State 




0 




0 


State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
^ Law or Did, Not Fund 
the Placeraent 




0 






^ Others 




0 • 


0 


II 


Total Number of 

Children Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance or 
Knowledge^ 




1 

0 




i 

Q 4 


* denotes Not Available* 
— denotes Not AppJJcoble* 






1 





a. Includes all out-of-state placements known' to officials In the 
particular state agency* In somo cases, this figure consists of placements 
which did i}ot directive Involve affirmative action by the stotfr agency but 
may simply Indicate Knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through 
case conferences or through various form^^f Informal reporting* 



The destination of placements known to Alabama sta^te agencies was only reported by the DMH. 
Table 01-16 shows that the four children known to that agency to have been placed out of state wore sent 
to Arkansas, Connoctlcut, Michigan, and New Jersey. 
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TABLE 01-16.' 



ALABW^A: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 



Destinations of 
Children Placed \ 



Child Welfare 



Juvenile Justice 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



Arkansas 
Conn^tlcut 
Michigan 
New Jersey 

Placements for Which Destinations 

Could Not •be Reported by State Agencies 

Total Number of Placements 



All 



All 



denotes Not Available,* 



1 
1 



u of children placed out of state as reported by Alabama state agencies Is given In 
Tcble 01-17. This Information yfas provided by the OMH and OYS and reflects the conditions of children 
normally served by the two typo* cf agencies— Juvenile del Inquents, mental ly. handicapped, and emotionally 
disturbed. The state child welfare agency (OPS) did not report any Informatjon concerning the condition^ 
" of -children placed out of state In I978. 

State agencies were also asked tc^ report the rrost frequent residential setting used fof out-of-state 
^placement purposes. Relatives' homes Vore the most frequent' category of placement reported from both 
child welfare and Juvenile Jupt^ce ageqcles. Psychiatric hospitals were rpported by the state mental 
• health and miontal retardation agancy (DMH). \ 

» » ' 

Finally, each state agency was asked t6 report their expenditures for out-of-state placements In 
t978« No costs were Incurred by agencies responsible for education, JuvenI le Justice, and mental health 
and mfental retardation. Again, the DPS dHd not have Information accessible which could be provided In 
response to this Inquiry. ■ i , " 
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TABLE 01-17. ALABAMA: CONDITIONS ,0t- CHILDREN PLACED 

OUT OF STATE IN 1978 AS REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE ^ 



Types of Conditions 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental ;HeaiTn and 
Mental (Retardation 


Physically Handicapped 


0 


0 


Mentally Handicapped 


0 


X 


Developmental ly Disabled 


0 


0 


Unruly/Dlsruptlvo 


0 


0 


Truants 


0 


0 


Juvenile Delinquent r 


X 


0 


Emotionally Disturbed 


0 


X 


Pregnant 


0 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


0 
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TABLE 01-t7, <Cofvtlnuod) 



Types of. Conditions 



Agency TypeQ 

juveni ie weii^ai Heoun ana 

Justice Mental Retardation 



Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected 0 

Adopted Children 0 

'Foster Children 0 

Other 0 



0 
0 
0 
0 



a, X Indicates conditions reported. 



F» State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of*State Placements 



In each state, state and local officials were asked to report on placement, data In th^C possession 
or control. Local officials were asked, quite naturally, to report about placements made or -arranged by 
their respective agencies^ While state 1>fflclals were asked for comparable data about out-of-state' 
placements made or arranged by their state agencies, they were also asked to report on the /number of such" 
placements made by their counterparts In local governments'. In other words, state corrections agencies 
were asked about local court placements; state mental health agencies were asked for comparable data ema- 
nating from community mental, health centers. When state agencies reported data .about their local coun- 
terpar.ts, a ten percent sample of local agencies was contacted In order to verify the Information. In 
cps9s'wh©re the state agency had Inconsistent data or could not report, all local agencies were con- 
tAited, within the appropriate agency type'. In order to obtain that portton of the survey requirements. 
See Table .01-1 for a description of data coNectlon procedures In Alabama. ^ ^ 

Table Ol-ls reflects the Information available In Alabama. Juvenile courts and probation offices 
were the only local agencies which reported making out-of-state placements In Alabama. Since DYS could 
not report about anyk such placements, the percentage of the 253 placements as being known to the 
state agency was unavailable. 



TABLS ,01-^18.- ALABAMA: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
. . OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTo 



Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

Hel fare Education Justice Mental RetardatJon 



Total NUmb^r of State aofl 
La:al Agency Plac^pments 

Total Number of Placements 
Known to State. AgeocleS* 

Percentage of PUacements 
KnoWn to State Agencies 



100 



100 



* denotes Not Available. 
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Figure 01-5 graphically reflects the da1« In Table 01-18, as well as compact utilization reported 
.!« Ik?! *?" J c 99encles. The paucity of Information supplied by state agencies Is further evidenced 
in rhis figure. For example, the number of placements and utilization of Interstate canpacts could only 
be ascertained from the OMH, as Is shown In Figure 0I-5* All four placements were arranged by and 
were processed through the Interstate Compact on Mental Health. As mentioned earlier, the findings from 
Tho sample of local mental health {^oncles reveal no local placement activity In 1978. 

.^.Z"'"'^^®'" Implication can be drawn from Figure 01-5 when observing the Department of Youth Service's 
aHKII^ Vc k'^'^S! '''^\!^?J''^.^^ Juvenile Justice agencies. It becones apparent that, although 
ih«^nc rL^^^^ responsibility for administering the Interstate Compact on Juveniles, the state lacked 
ILo+^h^l /^^P^'^r use of the compact on behalf of local Juvenile justice agencies, despite the 

fact that such agencies reported using compacts for 162 placements. •« me 
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FIGURE 01-5. ALABAMA; THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LOCAL 
PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS AS REPORTED BY 
STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 
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* denotes Not Available. 
B SfSte and Local Placements 



state and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 
^ ^ State and Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 
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V> CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Several conclusions have been reached from the study of , out-of-state placement practices of public 
agencies In Alabama, Foremost among these conclusions Is the lack of Information retrieved from the 
state's child welfare agency— the Bureau of Family and Children's Services in the Department of Pensions 
and Security* This outcome Is particularly disturbing In view of the agency's extensive responsibility 
for children In out-of-home care and Its authority to utilize state revenues for arranging cxjt-of-state 
placements. Although numerous attempts and various approaches were taken to retrieve data from the 
agency, all methods failed to obtain comparable and satisfactory Information for purposes of the study» 

Other conclusions that have emerged about out-of-state placement practices Include: 

• Compliance with the Interstate Compact on Juveniles was only - tially achieved when 
considering out-of-state placements arranged by local Juvenile Justice agencies. 

• The destination of children placed out of state by both state and local agencies >*as 
generally not available. 

9r The conditions of children placed out of state! reflected a wide range of problems, even 
though the most frequent category of placement was relatives' homes. 

• The state- reported Information about the out-of-state placement practices of local 
agencies responsible for mental health and mental, retardation was consistent with 
Information gathered from a sample of the local agencies. The finding suggests a 
highly satisfactory form of Intergovernmental relations In this area of children's serv- 
ices. 

• The local Juvenile Justice agency with Jurisdiction In Jefferson County (Birmingham) 
arranged an estimated 100 out-of-state placements which was almost 40 percent of the 
total reported by all local Juvenile Justice agencies In Alabama. 

• Monitoring of out-of-state placements by local Juvenile Justice agencies was generally 
accomplished through quarterly written progress reports and periodic telephone calls, 
with only one agency Indicating the use of on-site visits for monitoring purposes. 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the ffndlngs which 
relate to specific practices In Alabama In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. 



1. General Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data^Book, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement )\ Washington, D.C., 1978. 

Information about direct general state and local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
education and public welfare were also taken from data collected by the U#S. Bureau of the Census and 
they appear In Statistical Abstract of the United States; 1979 (lOGth Edition), Washington, D.C», 
1979. 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

2. .Alabama Exceptional Child Act, Act 106* 

3. Alabama Code 1925, Section 22-50-11, Subsequent 4. 
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lU METHODOLOGY 



Information was systemai^Ica I ly gathered afeut the District of Col umbla"^ from a variety of sources 
using a nurpber of data col Section techniques. First, a search for relevant statutes and case law was 
undertaken. Next, telephofie Interviews were conducted wHii officials who were able to report on agency 
policies and practices with regard to the out-of-d I strict placement of children, A mall survey was used, 
as a follow-up to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-d I strict 
placement practices of public youi-h-servlng agencies, A summary of the data collection effort In the 
District of Columbia appears below In Table 09-t, 

1 



TABLE 09-1. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Levels of 
Government 


Survey Methods, by Aqency Type 


Chi Id 
Welfare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental 
Health 

I, 


Mentai 
Retardation^ 


District 
Agencies 


Telephone. 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


* 


Mailed ~ 
Survey: 
, DHR 

Officials 


Mailed 
Survey: 
DCPSS 
Offlcals 


Mailed 
Survey: 
DHR 

Officials 


Mailed 
Survey: 
DHR 

Officials 


Mailed 
Survey: 

DHR 

Officials 


Local 
Agencies 


' Not 

AppI Icable 
i (District 
' Offices) 


Not 

AppI Icable 
(District 

Offices) 


Not 

AppI Icable 
(District 
Offices) 


Not 

AppI Icable 
District 
Offices) 


Not 

AppI Icable 
District 
Offices) 



a. Although mental health and mental retardation services are the primary 
responsibility of a single unit of DHR, the Montal Health Administration, two 
sources had to bo contacted In order to obtain Information on the out-of- 
dlstrlct placements of each service type. 
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III. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT->OF->D I STRICT PLACEHErfT POLICY IN 1978 



A, Introductory Retnarks 



The District of Columbia has the smallest land ar&a In the country (61 square miles), with a 
population of 712,500. It has the highest population density In tho United States with 11,680 persons 
per square mile. The estimated 1978 population of persons eight to 17 years old was 110,166* 

The district shares a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) with contiguous states of 
Maryl^mf wni Virginia f fnchittes ^harf«s, ftentgomery, «rwf frfnce^ George* €ountfos, fterYfond7 A4«xQndrH>> 
Fairfax, Fal Is .Church, Manassas, and Manassas Park Independent Cities, and Arlington, Fairfax, Loudoun, 
and F^rlnce Wl 1 1 lam Counties, Virginia)*^ ' 



B. Child Welfare 



The Department of Human Resources (DHR) Is a consclldated agency responsible for all social and 
health services In the District of Columbia. Child welfare and Title XX programs are administered by tho 
DHR Social Rehabilitation Administration (SRA). Except for general assistance, programs are federal or 
district funded. Programs are provided centrally for ths district population. Child welfare services 
include care for children who are dependent, abused, neglected, or In need of supervision through SRA and 
Its Bureau of Family Services. 

The District of Columbia Is not a member of the Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children* 



C. Education 



The District of Columbia Public School System (DCPSS) Is divided Into six administrative regions. 
Regional offices provide general supervision to the schools under their Jurisdiction, give Instructional 
support to 1>9achers, and provide services to students In such areas as special testing, placement, and 
p syc ho I og I c» I counse 1 1 n g . Moreaver^r- J^hoy-rhandl e Jtran s f jans_arid^pieciaJ_Jiclf(iJ^^^ 
about school « boundaries^ 

The District of Columbia provides a wide variety of special education and related services to 
handicapped children and youth. Tho responsibility for providing services Is shared by two major 
agencies of the District of, Columbia government. The District of Columbia Board of Education Is 
responsible for providing education and tho Department of Human Services (DHS) Is responsible for 
providing medical, special needs Identification, and therapeutic services. When a child has a spoclal 
education need which cannot bo^ met either In the public schools or In a DHS program, the child may 
receive a tuition grant provided by the District of Columbia to attend school In a spoclal, nonpublic 
facility. 

The District of Columbia Public School System does not have a written policy regarding out-of- 
district placements. However, It tries to follow the "least restrictive environment" provision of P.L. 
94-142. Whenever possible, the child will attend a special program In a neighborhood school. 



D. Juveni le Justice 



The Family Division of the District of Columbia Superior Court has Jurisdiction In matters relating 
to dependent and neglected children. The Family Division's Juvenile Branch handles youths charged as 
delinquents. Associate Judges of the Superior Court rotate monthly In the adjudication of cases brought 
before the Family Division and the Juvenile Branch. 

Adjudicated delinquents ere committed to the DHR Social Rehabilitation Administration's Bureau of 
Youth Services/ which Is responsible for all Juvenile Justice services In the District of Columbia. The 
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ThA!!"JI"'"*°.'Kfi.l'!'"®® J"^«""o Instltuttons and Is responsible for probation and aftercare sorvlces. 
DMsl^r" ""^ ^'"^^ ^"^^ Institutional Services Division and Aftercare Services 

The^e are no statutory, administrative, or Judicial restrictions on placing chlld-en from the 
Juvenile Justice system Into the 50 states. These placements are reportedly made through the Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles (ICJ). The District of Columbia has been a member of the compacrslnce 1970. 



E. Mental Health and' Mental Retardat I on 



servl^^^n +hTm^l.^ + ^''nTlIf P"bllcm«ntal health and /nental retardation 

AA^inft5rJ+i. °^ Columbia. The DHR Mental Health Administration and Social Rehabilitation 

™.ifl^ ; ."^'".'r^^ programs through special n«ntal retardation of multiple hand capped sch^ s? 
community mental health centers, and a developmental sorvlces center. a>-iiu«ia, 

I * ^'1 °"t-o ^-district placement public hospital .transfers are reported to be arranaed throuoh the 
illc"l9!2. "^^ °^ "^^^ = Sr of tha clmpl^? 



IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-D I STRICT .PLACEMErfT PRACTICES IN 1978 

t 

« ^^V^^ summary remarks describe the findings of the study's data collection 

^^^^^ agencies serving youth In the District of Columbia. The findings have boen organized to 
address major Issues relating to the out-of-dlstrlct placement of children, organi^ea to 

A. The Number of Children Placfau In Out^f-D I strict Residential Settings 



Before presenting the more detailed findings from the survey, an overview of out-of-dlstrlct 

ti^'^mbI^'^^ol^^f'"H1!^^ ^ ^JiT^^^ P'-^^'r ^^^'^ ^^-2. This table L^aHlL 

The number of out^of-dl strict placements which were reported by public ar,cncles, and In many ways sets 
the stage for the more specific Information to folio*/. There are no local data Includod In this prof Pa 
because public services to children are entirely supervised and administered by district-level agencies. 

Table 0^2 clearly shows that In 1978, the» DHR's Social Rehabilitation Administration placed the 
:U il^x °^ district for residential care and treatment. Placements by this aqoncy 

account for 73 percent of the 332 out-of-dlstrlct placements that wore reported by all public agencies. 

The Department of Human Resources, Social Rehabilitation Administration, Is also unique because It 
licenses child care settings outside of Its political Jurisdiction. The department has apparently 
n!^^Inhi 1? '^t.^°"' «hlch to the study's knowledge Is unlqu* In the nation, because of the extreme 
?f?^lf^^ limits and Intense urbanization within which It must operate. The department respondent noted 
tL «It^^JL ^J^\??H c»^^»?'"^n/«P^ted placed out of the district that, "This number does not Include 
Tne estimated 750 children placed In our agency foster homes In nearby Maryland and Virginia and a small 
oMl3ro''^^^^''/^''°^t ^Ibck across the District of Columbia line Into Maryland." The 

S^lel Included In Table 09-2 were placed In settings out of the district Into settings other than 
those directly licensed by the department. :«iiiiib=» oin«r man 

c ^TJ^®/®f>^"^"9 out-of-dlstrlct placements were made primarily by the District of Columbia Public 
School System, which placed 47 children, and by the SRA's Bureau of Youth Services, which placed 31 
children. Together, these agencies account for almost 24 percent of all out-of-dlstrlct placements. Tho 
remaining 3 percent of the children placed In other states are attributable to DHR's Mental Health 
Administration, which provides mental health and mental retardation services to children. 
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TABLE 09-2. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-0 I STR I CT 
PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY DISTRICT AND LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 

Levels of Chl Id Juvenile Mental Mental 

Government Welfare Education Justice Health Retardation Total 



District 
Agency i 

pTacementsQ 243 ^ 47 31 3 8 332 

Local 

Sency 
a cements 

Total 243' 47 31 3 8 332 



— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. r^y Include placements which the district agency arranged and funded 
Independently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, 
and others directly Involving the district agency's assistance or knowledge. 
Refer to Table 09-3 for specific Information regarding district agency 
Involvement In arranging out-of-d I strict placements. 



B> The Out-of-D I strict Placement Practices of District Agencies 

*, 

Table 09-3 further describes the Involvement of district agencies Iji placing children out of 
district. All categories of local Involvement In placement are designated as riot applicable because of 
tho*Onlque governmental structure of the district. 

The reporting of two district agencies represented In the table deserves special mention. The OMR's 
Social Rehabilitation and Mental Health Administrations reported some or al I of the!r pl^icements under 
more than one categoi v of Involvement. The first category shown on the table, strict Arranged and 
Funded," Includes all out-of-d Istrlct placements meeting those conditions. The third category, "Court 
Ordered, but District Arranged and Funded," was used by these agentfles to designate that proportion of 
the placements reported In the previous category which also met the condition of being court ordered. In 
both cases, the agencies reported undupllcated total placements which appear at the bottom of the tab e, 
and these totals have been used In any calculations or descriptions representing the out-of-d I strict 
placement activities of these agencies. In addition, neither of these agencies reported the number of 
placements they helped to arrange but for which they were not legally nor financially responsible. 

The District of Columbia Public School System and mental retardation programs within the DHR's Mental 
Health Administration both arranged and funded all r,eported placements. In contrast, the DHR Bureau of 
Youth Servient helped to arrange all reported pjacements but was not required to do so and did not pay 
placement-related expenses. 
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TABLE 09-3* DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: ABILITY OF DISTRICT 
AGENCIES TO REPORT THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN 
ARRANGING OUT-OF-D I STRICT PLACEMENTS IN 
1978 



Types of 
Involvoment 



Child 
Welfare 



Number of CHILDREN 
Reported Placed during 1978 by District Agencies 



Education 



JuvonI le 
Justice 



Mental 
Health 



Mental 
"Retiirdatlon 



District 
Arranged 
and Funded 



243 



47 



Local ly 
Arranged 
but District 
Funded 



Court 

--lOcdePod, 

bW District 
Arranged and 
Funded 

\ 

Subxota I : 
P I « cements 
Involv Ing 
District 
Funding 

Loyally 
Arranged 
^nd Funded^ 
and Reported 
ro District 



125 



243 



47 



district 
Helped 
Arrang'e, 
but not 
Required 
by Law or 
Did Not Fund 
the Placement 



31 



Others 



Total 
Number of 
Chi Idren 
Placed Out 
of District 
with District 
Assistance 
or Knowledge^j' 



243 



47 



31 



— denotes Not Applicable. 
* denotes Not Available, 



a. Includes all out-of-d I strict placements known to officials In the 
particular district agency. In some cakes, this figure consists of placements 
which did not directly Involve affirmative action by the district agency but may 
slf|ply Indicate knowledge of certairi out«K>f-dIstr let placements through case 
conferences or through various forms of Informal reporting. 
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Th« extent to which Interstate compacts were used to arrange out-of-dl strict placements Is presented 
In Table 09-4. The DHR's Social Rehabilitation and. Mental Health Administration^ did not report how many 
of their out-of-dl strict placements were arranged through Interstate compacts. However; Table 09-4 
shows that the district's public school administration did not use any conpacts for the 47 children It 
placed out of Its Jurisdiction. This Is not uncommon for education agencies because there exists no 
Interstate compact for the placement of children Into facilities solely educational In nature. Finally, 
all of the Bureau of Youth Services placements and one-fourth of the placements by mental retardation 
programs yere processed by a compact, it should be noted that the District of Columbia Is not a member 
of the Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children. 



TABLE 09-4. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: liTILiZATiON OF INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS REPORTED BY DISTRICT AGENCIES IN 1978, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Child Juvenile Mental Mental 

Wei fare Education Justice Health Retardation 



Total Number 
of District and 
Local Agency- 
Arranged 
Placements 

Total Number 
of Compact- 
Arranged 

.-Placements, 
Reported by 
District 
Agencies 

Percentage .of 

Compact- 
, Arranged 

Placements 



243 



47 



31 



31 



100 



25 



denotes Not Available. 
O 



District agencies, like state agencies, were asked to indicate how many of their out-of-district 
placements were arranged In specific states. The reported destinations of children leaving the district 
from its public agencies appear in Table 09-5. Forty-two percent of all children leaving the district 
went to Maryland and Virginia and 23 percent were placed in Pennsylvania. — ^ 

Placements arranged by the DHR's Social Rehabilitation Administration were fairly concentrated within 
the region, with 40 percent going to the contiguous states of Maryland and Virginia (see Figure 09-1) and 
42 percent going to Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York. The remaining 45 children were placed 
in numbers between one and seven children In 17 other states throughout the country. Also, one child was 
reported placed in an African country. 

Children placed into states by the District of Columbia Public School System were also concentrated 
In contiguous or regional states, as reflected In Figure 09-1. Maryland received 38 percent of children 
placed by the District of Columbia publ Ic . schools, as did Pennsylvania. Remaining placements were 
arranged In sm^ 1 numbers In Now Jersey, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Jhe SRA Bureau of Youth Services similarly made 71 percent of Its out-of-dl strict placements in 
Maryland and Virginia. Of the nine children placed in noncontiguous states, most were in the 
mid-Atlantic region except for the single placements arranged In Cal Ifornla, Florida, and Missouri. All 
placements arranged by district mental health or mental retardation officials wore In the contiguous 
state of Maryland or In West Virginia or Pennsylvania. 
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TABLE 09-5. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: DESTINATJONS OF CHILDREN 
PLACEO'OUT OF DISTRICT IN 1978 REPORTEO BY 
DISTRICT AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Destinations 
of Children 
Placed 



' Child 
Welfare 



Number of CHILDREN 



Education 



JuvenI le 
Justice 



Placed 
MentaT 
Health' 



Mental 
Retardation. 



Arkansa<i 
Cal tfornia 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Maryland 
-Massachusetts 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
N%w Mexico 



1 
2 
2 

6' 
6 



4 

0 
15 
I 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.18 
0 
0 
2 
0 



0 
1 

0. 
1 

0 

15 
0 
1 

0 
0 



New York 
North Carolina 
,0hlo 

Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 

Tennessee ' 

Texay~~ 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Africa 

Placements 

for Which 
Destinations 
Could Not 
be^ Reported 
by District 
Agencies 



Total 
Number of 
Placements 



12 
7 
20 
54 
6 

0 

0 
26 
1 

3 
1 



0 
0 
0 
18 
0 

0 

1 

2 
0 

3 
0 



0 
1 

0 
2 
2 

il 

_ 

0 
7 
0 

0 
0 



.0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

0 



243 



47 



31 
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FIGURE 09-K DISTRICT QR.COLlMB'lA: THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED 
Pl/CEO IN STATES CONTIGUOUS TO THE DISTRICT OF. COLUMBIA 
BY DISTRICT AGENCIES^ 




at These district agencies reported tJie destinations for a total of 332 pjacemonts. 



District agencies were asked to Indicate, from a list of descriptive categories, the types of 
phlldren who were placed out of district* Table 09*6 summarizes their responses* The most predominant 
finding Is the wide variety of responses made by the DHRs Social Rehabilitation Administration* This 
agency was Involved In placing children with every characteristic offered for description except 
pregnancy* 

Other public agencies serving district children are, by comparison, very focused In the kinds of 
children for which they arranged out-of-d I strict placements* The characteristics of children placed by 
these agencies are fairly traditional, given fh^ types of services they provide* For exbmple, the 
Juvenile Justice agency reported placing truants and adjudicated delinquents out of the district, and the 
school system placed etnotlonally disturbed and *'other" children (Including the deaf and blind, anc 
learning disabled)* Mental health and mental retardation officials reported placing children who were 
mentally handicapped, physically handicapped, and developmental I y disabled* 



TABLE 09-6* DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF DISTRICT IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY DISTRICT 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Types of 
Conditions 



"ChTra 
Wei fare 



Education 



Agency Tvpe^ 

Juv'jnl I© Mental 



.justice 



Health 



Mental 
Retardation 



Physical ly 
Hand I copped 

Menta 1 1 y 
Handicapped 

Developmental ly 
Disabled 

Unruly/ 
Disruptive 

Truants 

JuvenI le 
Del Inquents 



X 

X 

X 

X 
X 



0 

0 

0 

0 
X 



X 

X 

0 

0 
0 



0 

X 

X 

0 
0 
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TABLE 09-6. (Continued) 



Typ«$ of 

Conditions 



Child 
Welfare 



Agency JYP^^ 

J u von I le Mental 



Educatlcn Justice 



Health 



Mental 
Retardation 



Emotionally 
Disturbed 



Pregnant 

Drug/ 

Alcohol • 
^ Problems 

Battered,/ \ 

Abandonjid, 
or Neglected 

Adopted 
Chi I dr en 

Foster 
Chi Idren 

Other 



X 

X 

X 
0 



- 0 

0 

, 0 



0- — 



0 

0 

0 
0 



a* y[ Indicates conditions reported* 



TABLE 09-7. DISTRICT OF COLUMbiA: PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 
FOR OUT-OF-DISTRltfr PLACEMENTS IN 1978, 
AS REPORTED BY DISTRICT AGENCIES 

Expenditures, by AGENCY Type 

Levels of Chl Id ^ Juvenile Mental Mental 

Government Welfare Education Justice Health Retardation 



• District 






0 




$75,000 est 


• Federal 




0 


0 


« 


ft 


• Local 


$2,500 est 


« 


0 


ft 


ft 


• Other 




0 


0 


ft 


ft 


Total 






















Reported 










$75,000 * 


Expenditures 


$2,500 ^ 


« 


0 


ft 



* denotes Not Aval labia* 
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District agencies provided Information on tho type of sotting that was most frequently selected to 
receive children placed out of district. Every agency, except the SRA Bureau of Youth Services, said 
that residential treatment or child care^ fad I Itles were the setting of cholc*^ for children leaving the 
district. The bure^ju reported sending children most frequently to relatives' >^omes. 

The district agencies had some difficulty In reporting expenditures related to out-of-dlstr let place- 
, ments. As can be seen In Table 09-7, the only agency which responded to questions about placement expen- 
ditures In each category of funding source was the Bureau of Youth Services, which djd not spend any of 
Its budget for out-of-dl strict placements In 1978, A dollar estimation of $2,500 In local funds was 
given by child welfare officials. It was not determined what thU agency was referring to as "local" 
funds. Mental retardation officials estimated spending $75,000 In district funds for out-of-dl strict 
placements In 1978, 

District public school officials ruled out tho oxpondlturo of federal, or other funds for out-of- 
dl slTj£tpjacem<^ on expenditures from district sources. AM other oxpondlturo 
•rflfcf^mafTorTTy'agoncy type or source of funds was dinaval lablo* 



V. CONCLUDING REflARKS 



Review of tho jjiformatlon obtained from tho survey of tho District of Columbia public agencies brings 
forward several conclusions about' tho agencies' out-of-dlstr let placement practices. Tho most pertlnont 
of|theso conclusions «/o1 low* 

• The jSoclal Rehabilitation Administration within DHR clearly takos^ tho load among public 
agencies In placing clilldron out of tho district by sending chJ>ldron of all typos Into states 
all over the county, lor care and treatment. Th*s child welfare agency placed children having 
conditions or statuses also mentioned by tho other four public agencies serving youth. 

• There was a fairly, clear trend for district agencies to rely on Maryland, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania to rocolr/o the majority of their out-of-dlstr let placements. 

• Children who leave the District by tho actions of public agencies, except SRAs Bureau of Youth 
Services, frequently go to residential treatment or child care settings. 

• Although the agencies of the District of Columbia operate within a limited 61 square miles of 
urban area, they do not behave like agencies of a large city or even of a county. The 
Incidence of placement of children out of their Jurisdiction to contiguous, and especially to 
more distant states, rivals or exceeds tho fitidlngs for agencies operating within ontJro 
states with a much larger land area and population* * 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In the District of Columbia In order to develop further conclusions about 
the district's Involvement with tho out-of-dlstr let placmont of ehlldroq. 



FOOTNOTE 



1. General Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from tho special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In tho U.S. Bureau of tho Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, D*C., 1978* ^ 

Information about direct general state and local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
•ducat I on and public welfare were also taken from data collected by tho U.S* Bureau of tho Census and 
they appear In Statistical Abstract of the United States; 1979 ( 100th Edition ), Washington, D.C., 
1979. 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was doyelopod by tho National Center 
for Juvonlle Justice using two source?,: the 1970 national census and tho Natlonal Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate ctn5us, also prepared by the U*S* Bureau of tho Census* 
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lU METHODOLOGY 

Information was systematically gathered about Florida from a variety of sources using a number of 
data collection techniques. First, a search of relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. 
Next, telephone Interviews were conducted with state off Iclala- who wore able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children. A mall survey was used, as a follow- 
up to the telephone interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement practices of 
state agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or supervisory oversight. 

. An assessm^t of out-of-state placement pol Icles and the adequacy cf I.^formatlon reported by state agencies 
suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In arranging out-of- 
state placements. Pursuant to this ^assessment, further data collection was undertaken If It was necessary 

^o: , , ^ ^ ' 

• verify 'out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 
o collect local agency data which was not available from state 'government. 

A summary of the data collection effort In Flor*lda appears below In Table 10-1. 





. TABLE 10-1. 


FLOBIDAr METHODS OF COLLECTING 


DATA 


Levels of 
Government 




Survey , Methods, by Aqency Type 


Child 
Wei fpre 


Education 


Juvenl le 
Justice 


Mental Health and^ 
Mental Retardation 


State 
t\ Agencies 


Telephone 
Interview 


TeSephono 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 




M^i led 
Survey: 
DHRS 

officials 


Mailed 
Survey: 
DOE 

officials 


F'lalled 
Survey: 
DHRS 

official 


Mailed Survey: 
DHRS officials 
Telephone Survey: 
regional offices 
and state-oper- 
ated fad t Itles 


. Local 

Agencies ^ 


Nbt 

Applicable 

(State 

Offices) 


Telephone 
Survey: 
All 67 
local school 
districts 


Not 

Applicable 
* (State 
Offices) 


Not Applicable 
(State Offices) 
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III, THE ORGANiZATiON OF SERViCES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 



A, Introductory Remarks 

Florida has the 26th largest land area (54,090 square miles) and Is the eighth most populated state 
(8,283,074) In tha United States. Dade County (Miami) Is, the most populated ^county In the state. 
Tallahassfta^ the capital, Is the tenth most populated city In the state. In addition, Florida has 89 
citlts with populations over 10,000 and 24 cities with populations over 30,000. It has 66 counties and 
one city-county consolidation, Jacksonvl 1 1 J-Duval. The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 
ywrs old was 1,302,472. 

Th« state has 16 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs), ."lorTda's border states are 
-^ahocMuancL Georgia* 



Florida was ranked 38th nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures, 50th In per 
Capita expenditures for public welfare, and 39th In per capita expenditures for educa.tlon.l 

B. ChHd Welfare 

- ' r 

The Florida Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services (DHRS) manages the state*s child wjI fare 
^system through 11 district offices, which contain 40 district service networks covering every county In 
the state. Each district service network Is organized around eight program areas: agln^ and adult 
services, children's medical services, mental health, mental retardation, vocational rehabilitation, 
youth services, and social^ and economic services. The social and economic services program offices 
administer foster care ond adoptive services for dependent and neglected children. \ 
\ • ^ 

The DHRS reports to place children out of state In accordance with the Interstate Compact on the 
Placement of Children (ICPC). Florida has been a mem6er of the compact since 1974. 

* C. Education 



The Florida Department . of Education (DOE) sots standards, coordinates, /Implements guidelines In 
accordance jylth state legislation, .and provides training to manage the delivery of educational services 
through the state's 67 public school districts and relevant state agencies, policies and organizational 
characteristics of special Importance to this study relate to the educstlon of exceptional students. The 
doe's Bureau of Education for Exceptional Students has major responsibility for regulating special 
education services to exceptional children. Among other functions, the .Dureau operates 18 regional 
diagnostic and resource centers for exceptional students. These centers evaluate and diagnose students 
referred by school districts, prescribe. Instructional and service needs, and provide Informational and 
referral services for finding necessary services. . y 

Under<^iFIorIda statutes, all 6V school districts must provide an .Appropriate program of special 
Instruction, facilities, and related services for except!onal studentship A school district may enter 
Into contracts with nohpubllc schools In Florida or other states for services for exceptional students, 
when It has been det,erm1ned that no program off erred by It, a cooperating district school board, or a 
state agency can adequately provide for the student's needs. These nonpublic schools must meet certain 
.requirements set forth by the Bureau of Education for Exceptional Students In order for the state to 
reimburse the district for placement costs. In school year 1977-78, nine out-of-state nonpublic school 
contracts had been approved by the bureau. 

State education officials Indicated that children are not likely to bo placed out of state by school 
districts without state approval of the contracts and the associated state reimbursement. Consequently, 
State officials believe they have knowledge of all such placements arranged by school districts; however, 
they wore unable to report the Incidence of out-of-state placements In 1978 according to the specific 
school districts which arranged the placements. 
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D* JuvenI fe Justice 



In Florida, 20 locally operated circuit courts have Jurisdiction over dependent, neglected, and 
delinquent children and youth. In some of the larger counties, the courts have Juvenile and family 
division^ to adjudicate these cases. 

Delinquent youth are referred by the courts to the Department of Health and RohabI II tat I ve" Services' 
Youth Services Program Office for detention and treatment. The DHRS' /outh services offices provide 
court Intake, Individual anci group counseling, and secure and nonsecure detention. The latter Includes 
family group homes, haltway houses, and forestry camps. Moreover^ the youth services offices are 
responsible for parole and probation and for various residential and nonresidential commun I ty*-basod 
programs to control and prevent delinquency. . 

Circuit court Judges con directly ptafe Children cut of state, but the nore typtca^t dtsposll-fonr 

Involves commitment to the DHRS. The placement decision Is then the responsibility of DHRS which 

reportedly arranges all out-of-state placements through the ICPC or ICJ. Florida has been a member of 
the ICJ since 1937. 



E. Mental Health and Mental Retardation 



Public mental health and mental retardation services a ro, state operated In Florida.^ The Offices of 
Mental Health Programs and Developmental Services Programs within DHRS administer state hospitals and a 
number of community-based mental healtn and retardation services for children through Its 11 district 
offices. In addition, the Office of Developmental Services Programs establishes standard^, and provides 
assistance, and necessary supervision to all state-supported diagnostic centers, day care workers, 
rehabilitation centers, sheltered workshops, boarding homes, ^nd other" facilities serving the retarded. 

DHRS officials report that because of budgetary constraints, they do not have the funds available for 
placing children out of state. However, out-of-state placements may occur In unusual circumstances. 
Florida has been a member of the Interstate Compact on Mental Health ( ICMH) since 1971. 

t 



IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1973 

\ 

The following discussion and tabular display sets forth the findings from the survey of Florida state 
and local public agencies. The Information Is organized to highlight the major questions regarding 
public agencies' Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children In 1978. 



A. The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 



Table 10-2 provides a sunmary Introduction t6 out-of-state placement activity which was detected 
among Florida state and local public agencies. The figures are not duplicative to the extent that little 
Interagency cooperation exists among agencies. (Interagency agreements wilt bo discussed In more depth 
In the succeeding sections.) It should be recognized that the Department of Health and RohabU 1 tati ve 
Services Is the major placing agency In Florida. DHRS administers state services In the areas of child 
welfare. Juvenile Justice, and mental health and mental retardation through three separate offices. 
These three offices reported approximatel / 843 out-of-slate placements which constitute nearly 99 percent 
of all placements reported by Florida state and local agencies. In contrast, local school districts 
reported placing nine children out of state In 1978. 
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TAfeLE lC-2* FLORIDA: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED 

BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES IN 1978, BY 
. AGENCY TYPE ^ 



^ Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 

Levels of , ChMd JuvenI le Mental Health and 

Government Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation Total 



State 

Agency 
Placements^ 


435 


0 


404 




4 


, 843 


Local 
Agency 
Placements 




9 








9 


Total 


435 


9 


404 




4 


852 



— denotes ^tot Applicable. 

a« May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded 
Independently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, 
and others directly Involving the state Agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer 
to Table 10-9 for specific Information regarding state agency Irvvolvement In 
arranging out-of-state placements* ^ i 



Table 10-3 displays the number of children reported placed out of state by each school district 
according to the county In which the districts aro located. The table al^o lists, the estimated 1978 
population of porsons eight to 17 years old within each county In order to faclllt^e' an examination of 
tho rolotlonship between population and the Incidence, of out-of-state' placements. Review of Tablo 10-3 
reveals that children were placed out of state by school districts located \ri counties with youth 
populations ranging from 8,981 (Santa Rosa) to 98,832 (Duval )^ It Is Interesting to not0 that tho 
county with the greatest number of reported placements was Leon, which contains Tallahassee and had on 
estimated youth population of only 20,011. Strikingly, Broward, Dade, and Hillsborough counties, which 
Includo the major cities of Fort Lauderdale, Miami, and Tampa, did not have any children placed out of 
Florida In 1978. 
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TABLE 10-3. 


FLORIDA: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS 


AND THE NUMBER . ^ 










OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LOCAL 












AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYRES 












REPORTING PLACEMENTS 














1978 


Number 


of CHILDREN . 








County f^lame 


Population^ 


Placed 


during 1978. 








(Age 8-17) 


bducaTion 








Alachua 


19,236 




0 








Baker 


2,361 




0 








Bay 


17, 184 




0 








Bradford 


2,979 




0 








Brevard 


45, 109 




0 








Broward 


120,375 




0 








Cal houn 


1,570 












Charlotte 


4,408 




0 








Citrus 


5,000 




0 








Clay 


11,485 




0 . 








Collier 


9^405 




0 


- _ 






Columbia 


5,498 




0 








Dade 


211,399 




0 








De Soto 


2,680 




0 








Dixie 


1,204 




0 








' Duval 


98,832 




1 








Esc/imbia 


40, 974 




0 








Flagler 


1,051 




0 








FrankI In 


1,465 




0 


• 






^ Gadsden 


7,261 ^ 




n 

V 






1 


Gilchrist 


934 




0 








Glades 


883 




0 








Gulf 


1,972 




0 








Ham 1 1 ton 


1,607 


• 


0 








Hardee 


3,644 












Henry 


3,240 ^ 




0 








Hernando 


4,273 


\ 


0 








Highlands 


6,233 


\ 


0 








Hillsborough 


101,771 




0 








Holmes 


2,184 


\ 

\ 


0 








Indian River 


7,683 


\ 


0 








Jackson 


6,905 




0 








Jefferson 


1,863 




^ 0 








Lafayette 


633 . 




\0 








Lake 


13,672 




\ 








Lee 


22,336 








* 




Leon 


20,011 




3 








Levy 


3,128 




s 








Liberty 


665 












Mad 1 son 


2,689 




0 








Manatee 


14,801 




0 








Marlon 


16,422 




0 








Martin 


6,547 




0 








Monroe 






0 








Nassau 


5,631 




0 








Oka 1 oosa 


21,646 




0 








Okeechobee ; 


\ 3^492 




0 








Orange 


7?.'5fl7 
^ , j\j i 




0 








Osceola 


5,963 




0 








Palm Beach 


6vS,4'91 




1 
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TABLE 10-3. (Continued) 



County Name 



1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 



Number of JCHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 
Education 



Pasco 




, 14,199 


Plnei las 




76,731 


Polk 




48,483 


Putnam 




7,913 


St, John^ 




6,701 


St* Lucie 




11,593 


Santa Rosa 




8,981 


Sarasota 




17,640 


Seminole n 




25,963 


Sumter \ 




3,261 


Swan nee 




3,426 


Taylor 




2,542 


Union 




1,387 


Volusia 




29,150 


Wakulla 




1,788 


Walton 




2,934 


Wash 1 ngton 




2,488 


Total Number of 







1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 



Placements Arranged 
by Local Agencies 

Total Number of 
Local Agencies 
Reporting 



67 



a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice using 
data from two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census* 



B, The Out*>of-State Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



The survey of Florida local public agencies Included all of the 67 public school districts* as shown 
In TabJe 10-4. Seven of these school districts, .constituting approximately ten percent of the total, 
placed children out of state In 1978 and could report the number of placements* The remaining 60 school 
districts did not place any children outside of Florida In that year* 
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TABLE 10*4, FLORIDA: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Numbor of AGENCIES^ by Age ncy Type 
Response Categories Education — 

Agencies Which Reported Out-of-State 
Placements 7 

Agencies Which Did Not Know If they Placed, 
or Placed but Could Not Report the 

Number of Chi Idren 0 
Agencies Which Did Not Place Out of State 60 



Agencies Which Did Not Participate In 

the Survey , q 
Total Local Agencies 57 



i^I^!.u^° reporting local school districts which did not arranae out-of-state placements were asked 
about their reasons for not becoming Involved In the practice* Table 10-5 shows that the overwhelmlna 
reason given was the availability of sufficient services In Florida*, Eight school district responses 

? HJlfu 2 "^^f"^ "° children came to their attention that needed an out-of-state placement (specified 
In the "Other** category), 

TABLE 10-5. FLORIDA: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Reasons for Not Placing 
Children Out of Stated 


Number of Local AGENCIES, 
by Reported Reason<s) 
Education 


Lacked Statutory Authority 


0 


Restricted 


0 


Lacked Funds 


0 


Sufficient Services Available In State 


58 


Other b 


8 


Number of Agencies Reporting No Out-of-State 




Placements 


60 


Total Number of Agencies Represented In Survey 


67 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of- 
state placements. 

b. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents. Involved too much red tape, 
and were prohibitive because of distance. 



Of particular Importance Is the extent to which the local school districts arranged out-of-state 

placements with the assistance of another public agency. Table 10-6 reveals that 57 percent of the 
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placing school districts worked with other public agencies to flrranga 67 p<irc^nt of their out-of-state 
plactiMnts. These four school districts^ reported cooperating with DHRS when placing six children 
out of state. 






TABLE i(>-6. FLORIDA; THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY COOPERATION . > 
TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL /' 
AGEfK^IES IN 1978 










Number and Percentage, 

by Agency Type 
Number Percent 








AGENCIES n«portlnq Out-of-State Placements^ 


7 10 








, , AGENCI.ES Reporting Out-of-State Placements with 
Interaatncv Cooperation 


4 57 ' 








Number of CHILE)REN Placed Out of'sfatc 


9 100 








Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State with 
Interagency Cooperation 


6 67 








a* See Table 10**4* 










Table 10-7 focuses attention on the types of conditions of the children placed out of state 
local school districts* The most predominant conditions were children who word mentally 
emotionally disturbed, and children with special education needs* 


bv thft 
111 or 






TABLE 10-7* FLORIDA: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF STATE 
IN 1978, AS REPORTED 8Y LOCAL AGENCIES 








Types of Conditions^ 


Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Education 








Physically Handicapped 


1 








Mentally Retarded or DevelopmentaMy Disabled 


1 








Unruly/Dlsruptlve 


0 








Truant 


0 








Juvenile Del Inquent 


0 








Mentally 1 1 l/Emotlonal ly Disturbed 


5 








Pregnant 


0 








Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 








Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected 


0 








Adopted 


0 








Special Education Needs 


6 




• 




Multiple Handicaps 


1 
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TABLE 10-7. (Continued) 



Number of AGENCIES Re porting 
Types of Conditions^ Education \ 

Other *0 
Number of Agencies Reporting 7 

a. Some ogoncles reported nore than one type of condition. 



Nono of the Florida local school districts placed five or more children out of state In 1978 and, 
therefore, no local agencies were asked for the additional Information requested of these r nase II 
agencies In other states. ^ 

C. Use of Interstate Compacts By State and Local Agencies 

Tho seven local districts arranging out-of-state placements In 1978 also reported not utilizing an 
Interstate compact foe any of those nine placements, as reflected In Figure lO-l. A possible explanation 
of this fact Is that facilities totally educational In nature are excluded from the purview of an 
Interstate compact. 
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FIGURE lO-U FLORIDA: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY LOCAL 
EDUCATION AGENCIES IN 1978 




Florida state agencies also responded to a survey request for Information on Interstate compact 
utilization. Table 10-8 reflects tl\e 100 percent utilization reports of 1vo state agencies, child 
welfare and Juvenlje Justice* Both of these agencies' compact offices supplied the placement Incidence 
and compact Information* 

The state education agency confirmed the local school district reports of no compact use In 1978. 
The state mental health agency. In contrast, reported three-fourths of the state-arrangod placements to 
havo bean processed through one of the Interstate agreeme^nts. 
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TABLE 10-8. FLORIDA: OTILIIATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 



Child 
Welfare ' 



Education 



Juvenile Mental Health and 
Justice Mental Retardation 



Total Number 
of State and 
Loco! Agency- 
Arranged 
Placements 


435 


9 


404 




4 


Total Number 
of Coflipact- 
Arranged 
Placements 
Reported by 
State Agencies 


435 


0 


404 




3 


I drcontage of 
Compact-Arranged 
Placements 


100 


0 


100 




75 



0 



The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 



The Involvement of Florldo»s state agencies In the out-of-state placement of chTldren Is presented In 
Table 10-9* At this point. It Is Important to recall the organizational structure of services In state 
government which was described In Section III. DHRS, as sole public provider of youth services and also 
the adfulnlstratlve location -of the three Interstate compacts, was able to report. Its Involvem&nt In 
arranging out-of-state placements. The Department of Education ojso reported Its total Involvement. 

A discrepancy In the total placements and subcategory "totals Is found under the child welfare agency 
type, A possible explanation Is ^hat tfie\ respondent did not see the categories of Involvenjent as 
mutually exclusive. Another discrepancy Is found between the Department of Education reporting 14 
locally arranged placements and the local school districts reporting nine placements. This discrepancy 
possibly occurred because the state agency Included placements made prior to 1978 for which they were 
stil I providing funds. 

Further review of Table 10-9 Indicates other ^Important aspects In the out-of-state' placement 

proQtlces of Florida state agencies. For example, there were only 16 out-of-state placements wh I ch were 

both arranqed and funded by state agencies, and two of those were court ordered. The 435 out-of-state 

placeS-et^^^^^^ state c^lld welfare agency within DHRS and the 404 placements Involvlno the 

state Juvenile Justice agency were simply arragged but not funded by state offices. The majority of the 

839 children were placed with relatives In other states. 
♦ 
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^LE 10-9. FLORIDA: A3lLITy OF STATE- AGENCIES TO REPORT 

THEIR INVOLVfflEKT, IN ARRANg^fjQ OfjUOF^^gj^tEL 

PUCEMENTS IN ~1978 " ' ^aL^_^ 



Typ«s of - 
InvolvtrMnt 



Statt 
Arranged 
and Funded 

Local ly 
Arranged but 

— S t o te- F imtfgd" 



Court 
Ord«r«d^ 
but Statt 
Arranged 
and Funded 



Number of CHILDREN 
^ ^yorttd Plac»d during 1978 by State Agoncles 
T^^VP^~ Juvonil© Mental' H«a I +h ari^ 

we I fare*" Education Justice Men« al Retarjatlon 



14 



Subtotal : 
^ Placements 
r Involving 
State Funding 

locp\ ly 
Arranged and 
- Funded, and 
Reported to 
State 

State 
Helped 
Arrange, 
but Not V 
Required by 
Law or Did 
Not Fund the 
Placement 

Other b 

Total 
Number of 
Chfldren 
Placed Out 
of State 
with State 
Assistance or 
Knowledge^ 



14 



14 



2 
435 



0 
0 



0 

404 



435 



14 



404 



— denotes Not Applicable. 

+h. ?^r^?^I? f^Li'i^J^V "^J" ^t^' because of double counting of children within 
the type of Involvement categories. 

placements which wor* arranged but not funded. *Gonflrally 

consisted of placement's with relatives In other states. ««miraiiy 

c. Includes all out-of-state placemenfs known to officials In the particular 
Hi?I?+iT?^^*t ^^ils figure consists of placements which did not 

directly Involve affirmative action by the state agency but may simply Indicate 
knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through case conferences -or through 
various forms of Informal reporting. 
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Th* pv«! tablt Ity of Information varied among stat^ agency types whbn asked about the destinations of 
the children placed out of state. As can be seen In Table 10-10, the child welfare' and mental 
health/iMntal retardation offices were not able to report the destinations of the placeroents made by 
their agency. -The state Juvenile Justice agency and the DOE could report the destinations of the 
children they reported to bo cut of state. It can be seen In Table 10-10 that children placed by the 
CW^ Juvenile Justice office were placed In almost every state In the country; however, a contiguous 
state, Georgia, received more children than any other. Largo numbers of children were reported to have 
been sent to Texas, Alabama, New Vork, and OhlO| as well. 

Children sent out of Florida and reported by the DOE were primarily sent to Georgia, a contiguous 
state, ^Pennsylvania, and Te;<as. Single placements were also made to Alabama, another border state, 
Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, New York, and Virginia* y 



TABLE 10-10. /lORIDA: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
/STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY 
^QEfKnf^^^^Ej^^ ' 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 

Destinations of Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

Children Placed Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Alabama 




1 


28 


/iaska 




0 


1 


Arizona 




0 


4 


Arkansas 




0 


4 


Cal 1 fornia 




0 


11 


Colorado 




0 


4 


Connecticut 




0 


9 


Delaware 




0 


2 


Georgia 




4 


45 


Hawaii 




0 


1 


'\ daho 




"o 


1 


Illinois - - 




1 


. 9 


Indiana 




0 


14 


Iowa 




0 


1 


Kansas 




1 


2 


Kentucky 




0 


15 


Louisiana 




0 


13 


Maino 




0 


3 


Maryland 




. 1 


17 


Massachusetts 




0 


8 


Mich Igan 




0 


16 


Minnesota 




0 


1 


Mississippi 




0 


4 


Missouri 




0 


4 


Nebraska 




0 


2 


Nevada 




0 


3 


New Hampshire 




0 


2 


New Jersey 




0 


12 


New Mexico 






1 


New York 




r 


28 


^4orth Carol Ina 




0 


14 


North Dakota 




0 


y 


Ohio 




0 


2\ 


Oklahoma 




0 


3 


Oregon 




0 


1 
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Destinations of* 
Children Placed 



Number of , | LPREN P I ac»d 

Juvenile Henral Health and~ 
Welfare »Educatl9p Justice Mental Retardation 



Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Cerollnp 
Tennessee 
Texds 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 



Place<nents 
for Which 
Oest (nations 
Could Not be 
Reported by 
State Agencies 

Total Number 
of Placements 



All 
435 



r 

0 * 
2 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 



0 
14 



13 

/2 
8 
II 
29 

I 

18 
3 
12 

_2.. 



0 
404 



All 
4 



out of Ltat^ i f^T T?^l ttt+f'^K M''"^*•P'"■^•^ stato agencies as descrlptlvt of children placed 
d^e?0Di^nlrilv iflS^.H ^! ''m'^^I^^'L*^'"^^ described the children/as physically haridlcSpped, 
r2^?2rh. llL^ battered, abandoned, > neglected. It was also 

rS^Iln fL^.^?iM^^^^fi^ that adopted and foster children left Florida. The Department of Educat on 
reported that children with physical or emotional Impairments were cent out of state. The dhrs luven !• 
i!!!iK* ''i^llVr^l'^^'^ ^^""^ J"^*"''« delinquents ware placed out of stdte. The Divisions o/ ^^^^ 
H^th^and Mental Retardation reported emotionally disturbed and dellnqueW children worrp I ac^J a?t ol 



TABLE 10-11. FLORIDA: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Types of 
Conditions 



Child 
Wal fare 



Agency Typeo 
Juvenile " 



Education Justice 



wnrai Hooitn and^ 
Mental Retardation 



Physical ly 
Handicapped 


X 


X 


0 


0 


Mentally 
Handicapped 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Developmental ly 
Disabled 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Unruly/ 
Disruptive 


p 


0 


0 


• 0 


Truants 


0 


0 


0 


o" 
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TABLE 10- 1 U ^Continued) 



1 



Agency Typei^^^ . 



J.ypts..of - 

Conditions 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


— JuvenI levi^ 
Just I ce/^ 


-MenT^*— MeeiTh-ond- 
Mental Retardavlorx 


Juveni !• 
Dei inquents 


0 ' 


0 




X 


Enotlonol ly 
Disturbed 


X - 


X 


0 

• 


X 


Pregnant 


0 > 


0 


0 


c 


Drug/ 
Alcohol 
ProbUms 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


Battered^ 

Abandoned, 
or Neglected 


X 


0 


0 


, 0 


Adopted 

Children 


X 


0 


1 

0 


0 


Foster 
Children 


X 


b 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 



a» X Indicates condl|Mons reported* 



k question about the type of setting most frequently receiving children placed out of state was asked 
of state agencies. The state education and mental y health officials reported most frequently sending 
chllj^ren to residential treatment settings or chlla care Institutions. The DHRS child welfare and 
Juver.^IIe Justice offices said that children placed out of Florida most frequently went to stay with 
relatK'es. ^ 

Teble 10-12 provides Information on the expenditures Incurred by Florida state agencies for 
out-of-state placements In 1978. OHRS offices In the child welfare an cf mental health/«ental retardation 
service areas were not able to provide this Information. The Juvenile Justice respondent reported that 
no public expenditures were made. The Department of Education reported approximately $40»000 of state 
funds^was spent for out-of-state placements In that yo^sr» 
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TABLE 10-12. FLORIDA; PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES 



Levels of 
Government 



"CffTTT 



Welfare Education 



Expenditures, by AGENCY Type 

JuvenI le Mental 



Justice 



Mental 



Health and 
Retardation 



• State 

• Federa I 

• Local 

• Other 



$39,875v80 est 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 



Total 
Reported 
Expenditures 



$39,873.80 



* denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable. 




E. State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of^'State Placements 



Services for children are primarily operated by state government In Florida, and Tabfe 10-13 reflects 
these agencies! overall knowledge of out-of-state placement activity within the state. Two points about 
this Information should be clarified. The state education agency actually reported more children to have 
b#«n placed out of Florida by local school districts In 1978 than the local agency survey Identified. As 
f oted In the discussion of Table 10-9, this may be due to the state's Involvement In the continued 
unding of placements which occurred prior to 1978. A second aspect of state agency placement knowledge 
Vo be clarified Is thid means by which the mental health and mental retardation agency placements wepe' 
reported. As stated In Tabol 10-1, a telephone survey was conducted by the Academy sfaff with al^^MH/MR 
regional of.'.'ces and public facilities In order to accuratoly accumulate the 1978 IncTdence of.ptacement. 
^tato records wore not kep. In .a manner which mode this Information available from a single sfate source. 
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TABLE 10-13. FLORIDA: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 



Child Juvenile ^tental Health and 

Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



State and Local 
'Agency Placements 


435 


9 


404 


4 


Placements Known to 
State Agencies 


435 


14 


404 


4 


Percentage of 
Placements 
Known to 
State AgencSes 


TOO 


lOOa 


100 


100 



a. The state education* agency attributed more out-of-stat 
local school districts than were Identified by the local survey. 



FIGURE 10-2. FLORIDA: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LOCAL 
PUCEMENTS. AND USE OF COMPACTS AS REPORTED AND 
BY STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 




Chll 
Weffari^ 



/ Juvenile 
Justice 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



\ 
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Education 

IHi State and Local Placements 

im State and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 

i m1 state and Local Compact-Arrangod Placements Reported by State Agencies 

V^^ educatlcjn agency attributed more out-of-state placements to local school districts than were 

Identified by the local survey. 
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Figure 10-2 Illustrates Florida state agencies' knowledge of out-of-state placement activity and, 
equally as Important, their knowledge of Interstate compact use* Again It should be noted that the 
compact offices within ttje child welfare and the Juvenile Justice agencies (both DHRS offices) reported 
Incidence of placement a$ well as the number of chllden placed with the use of an Interstate compact* 
The overrepresentatlon of local school districts' 1978 placement activity by the state education agency 
Is seen In this Illustration and the 75 percent compact utilization reported by all the state mental 
health and •nental retardation offices and public facilities Is also Included* 



V* CONCLUD'iNQi REMARKS 



Upon review of the Information obtained from the survey of Florida state and local public agencies, 
several conclusions can be made about their Involvement In the out-of-state placement of children* 
Certainly, a primary finding Is DHRS' ability to report comprehensive Information about the large number 
of out-of-state placements* For Instance, the state Juvenile Justice office could report the 
destinations of all 404 children that were placed out of state through the Interstate Compact on 
Juveniles* Additional conclusions that have emerged about the out-of-state placement practices follow: 

• A high rate of compact utilization exists for all the DHRS service areas* 

• Children placed out of state by the DHRS were generally sent to live with relatives and did 
not Involve the expenditure of public funds* 

• Local Florida school districts had ,very little Involvement In the practice of arranging 
out-of-state placements In 1978* 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In Florida In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state, placement of children*. 



FOOTNOTES 



1* Gonerhl Information about 5tates, counties, cttles, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates basfed on the 1970 natIona( census contained In the U.S* Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book. I9l77 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement)^ Washington, D*C*, J978* 

Information about direct general state and local total per jcaplta expenditures and expenditures for 
education and) public welfare were also t^ken from data col lected by the U.S* Bureau of the Census and 
they app^ J/^ Statistical Abstract of the United States; 1979 ( 1 00th Edition ), Washington, D*C*, 1979* 

The 1978 estimated population of^er^as el^ht to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S* Bureau of the Census* 

2. Florida Education Statutes, Section 230.23(4) (m) and 228*051* 
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A PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN GEORGIA 
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lU METHODOLOGY 



Information was systematically gathered about Georgia from a variety of sources using a numbor^of 
data a>!lectlon techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. 
Next, telephone Interviews wore conducted with state officials who were able 1o report on aqency pollcl 



es 

OW- 



and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children^ A mall survey was used, as a foll«w~ 
up To the telephone ^ntervlew, to solicit Information specific 1o the out-of-state placement practices of 
STate agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or supervisory oversight. 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
IT IT was necessary to: 

• verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies: and 

♦ collect local agency data which was not available from state government. 

A summary of the data collection effort In Georgia appears below In Table ll-l. 
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TABLE 11-1. GEORGIA: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Love Is of 
Government 



Survey Methods^ by Agency Typ e 



Education 



JuvenI ie 



ntal Health and 



Stat© 
Agencies 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Intervl ew 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 




Mai led 
Survey: 
DHR 

officials 


Mai led 
Survey: 
DOE 

officials 


Mailed 
Survey: 
DHR 

officials 


Mailed 
Survey: 
DHR 

officials 


Local 
Agencies^ 


Telephone 
Survey: 
All 159 
local 
chl Id 
wol faro 
agencies^ 


Tel ephone 
Survey: 
Al I 168 
local 
school 
districts 


Telephone 
Survey: 
All 13 
local 

probation 
offices 


Nst Applicable 
(State Offices) 



a. The telephone survey of school districts and probation offices was con- 
ducted by the Ohio Managawent and Research Group under a subcontract to the 
Academy. W 

b. It should be pointed out that the aegis of government responsible for 
local child welfare services In Georgia Is subject to dispute even anwng offi- 
cials within the state* The disagreement Is linked to the shared participation 
of state and county government In the funding and administration of these ser- 
vices. See section 111, Child Welfare, for a fuller discussion of the organiza- 
tion of child welfare services In Georgia. 



III. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 



A. Introductory Remarks 



Georgia has the 21st largest land area (58,073 square miles) and Is the 14th most populated state 
(4,931,083) In the United States. Atlanta Is both the capital and most populated city In the state. 
Georgia has 41 cities with populations over 10,000 and nine cities with populations over 30,000. It has 
158 countUs and one city-county consolidation, Columbus-Muscogee. The estimated 1978 population of per- 
sons eight to 17 years, old was 912,766. 

Georgia has seven Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs). Three of these SMSAs Include a 
portion of three contiguous states: Alabama, South Carolina, and Tennessee. The other contiguous states 
are Florida and North Carolina. 

Georgia was ranked 43rd nationally In total stato^ and local per capita expenditures, 50th In per 
capita expenditures for education, and 32nd In per capita expenditures for public welfare. I 
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B, Child Welfare 



Public assistance and social service programs are supervised by the Division of Family and Children 
services within the Department of^Human Resources (DHR). Programs are administered In Ceorqia's 159 
countlos by local departments of family and children services. Services Include adoption, foster care, 
protective services, day care, homemaker-chore services, family planning. Medicaid, and Aid to Families 
WITH Dependent Children* 

There Is disagreement among Georgia officials as to the aegis of government under which these 159 
local human resources offices are operated. ^There Is, In essence, a "hybrid" of state and local qovern- 
ment Involvement In the funding and administration of services to dependent and neglected children. For 
the purposes of this study. It was determined that a display of the Information collected from the 159 

offices would offer the most thorough coverage If presented as local agency Information. In this 
way, the possible Implications of county population and location In relation to the Incidence of place- 
ment would best be provided. *^ 

All out-of-state placements made by these agerxles are reportedly made through the Interstate Compact 
on the Placement of Children (ICPC). Georgia has been a member of the compact since 1977. 

C. Education 



Georgia's Department of Education (DOE) has the major responsibility for supervising the delivery of 
educational services by the state's I8B public school districts and certain stare agencies. The Special 
Program Division (SPD) within the DOE Is directly responsible for supervising special education programs 
and Is Involved with the placement of children In other states, 
ft > 

Although the DOE In Georgia assists and funds out-of-state placements, the I8B school districts can 
arrange and use local funds for placing children out of state without reporting these placements to the 
poe. These placements will usually be In various types of special residential schools, military schools, 
board ng schools, or private psychiatric hospitals. Other local agencies, such as courts, mental health 
agencies, or child welfare agencies, may be Involved with a school district In arranging an out-of-state 
placement. 



D. Juven I le Justice 

The Division of Youth Services (DYS) within the Department of Human Resources Is responsible for a 
number of comprehensive programs caring for delinquent youth. The agency operates 15 regional youth de- 
velopment centers providing temporary secure detention for adjudicated delinquents and alleged Juvenile 
Offenders. There are a number of Attention Homes, providing nonsecure community-based placement, day 
centers, group homes, and community treatment centers. Treatment and rehabilitative services are offered 
by four statewide youth development centers. 

Three types of state cpurts hear juvenile matters In Georgia. In 100 counties, juvenile cases are 
liandled by the superior courts and, because of case load sizes, several of these superior courts have 
designated the state court In their locale to hear most juvenile matters. In the remaining 59 counties. 
Juvenile courts hear matters related to youth. Five regional offices of DYS supervise court Intake, pro- 
bation, detention, planning, and aftercare through a Court Services Program servicing 146 counties. The 
remaining 13 large counties have their own juvenile court services staff responsible for these functions. 

Many courts, 13 county-administered probation offices, and DYS regional offices reportedly arrange 
out-of-state placements through the Interstate Compact on Juveniles ( ICJ) and the Interstrae Compact on 
the Placement of Children (ICPC). These placements are paid for by the state. However, some placements 
Involving the courts and the probation offices are not arranged through a compact. Usually these place- 
ments Involve a Purchase Service Unit within DYS that does not report out-of-state placements to the 
division mainly because DYS does not require this unit to use the Interstate Compact on Juveniles. The 
Purchase Service Unit helps fund and arrange out-of-state placements of status offenders, emotionally 
disturbed children, and children with alcohol and drug problems. Georgia Joined the ICJ and ICPC In 1972 
and 1977 respectively. 
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E. H«ntal H«alth and Ktontal Retardation 



Htntal health -hrMttntnt sarvlcas for adolescents and Juvenile offenders and alcohol and druo abuse 
(Kf 'l^ '"P-rvlsecl at the state level by the Division of Mental Health and Hentfl R?^a?da?lo" 
™S^It^'' P'fL^'T!'.^ w'i'S" The DMH/MR contracts for local services with 34 private coS^ 

?«? !^,^:?i!H'H'*'''r^'' facilities and operates eight mental health hospitals and t><o hospitals for th. mn^ 
l^ *^ mI! " " °^ Inlerstat. Conipact on Mental Health, which Is used prlmoH ly 

to facilitate public Institutional transfers of patients. primarily 



IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978 



The remainder of this profile contains the results from the survey of Georgia state and local public 
Srol-ltatS'pKUr Sa'cl^ces?"'"''' specifically with local and state agencies. 



A« The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 

An overview of the total number of out-of-stato placements arranged by Georgia state and local oubllc 

loV^^"?! ^."'''..'1.9'"''" '? L"'"^ "-2= » °* 245 children were reported p I ac"d of 

state In 1978. It should be recognized that the DHR Division of Family and Children Services (DFCS) 
could only report on the 45 adoptive placements arranged with out-of-state families, which results in 
undorrepresentatlon of total child welfare placements. The majority of services to youth In Grorqla are 
^ '•^•Jz^ r* goyornraent and, therefore, placements reported by either agency le^l mav 

Inc ude oooperaTlvo efforts and a partially duplicated count. This ma? also occur among ^.ncy tf% 
will be discussed more fully In Table 11-6. The 14 placements reported to be known ^ the Division of 

flfll lum'^'n TahTrn^^Kfl""'?"'"" ,f« «'ther level of service agency and add to the ^s»?W! I; o? fS. 
TOTOi sum In Table ||-2 being Incomplete. ' 
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TABLE 11-2. GEORGIA: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Levels of 

Government 




Number 


of CHILDREN, 


by Agency Type 




Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Total 


Stat© Agency 
Placejnents^ 




15 




1i 


26 


Local Agency 
PIscafnents 


, 143 


28 


AS 




219 


Total 


143 


43 


48 


11 


245 



* "denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. May 'Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded Inde- 
pendently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, and 
others directly Involving the state agency^s assistance or knowledge. Refer to 
Table 11-15 for specific Information regarding state agency Involvement In 
arranging out-of-state placements, 

b. The state child welfare agency, the Division of Family and Children 
Services, could only report 45 adoption placements which were arranged out of 
state, - 

c. ' The state Juvenile Justice agency reported having knowledge of 14, out- 
of-state placements, but did not specify what level of government agency 
Intlated those placements. 



AH locel agencies In Georgia, except for a limited number of school districts, have Jurisdiction 
over a complete county. Table 11-3 displays the number of out-of-state placements reported by local 
agencies, their county of Jurisdiction, and the corresponding estimated 1978 population of persons eight 
to 17 years old. The county whose local agencies made the largest number of out-of-state placements (33) 
Is Richmond County, Richmond Is a border county which Is Included In an SMSA and contains the hlqhiv 
populated city of Augusta, ' 

Equally as Interesting Is the frequent Incidence of out-of-state placements reported from agencies 
with Jurisdiction lit counties with Juvenile populations below 10,000 youth. Over 59 percent of tho 
reported child welfare placements were made from these smaller counties, as well as 18 percent of those 
by education agencies and 8 percent of the Juvenile Justice placements. 

Four agencies In counties with a large youth population (over 20,000 Juveniles) were responsible for 
68 percent of the reported education placements: Chathaff., Cobb, DeKalb, and Fulton (Atlanta) Counties, 
Chatham and Cobb Counties, along with Bibb, Muscogee, and Richmond Counties, were also responsible for 92 
percent of the Juvenile Justice placements, 
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TABLE ll-3»^ GEORGIA? 1978 YOUTH POPUUTIONS AND THE NUMBER 
OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES 
REPORTING PLACEMENTS 



1978 .Number of CHILDREN Placed During 1978 



County Name 


ropuiarion^ 
(Age 8-17) 


Child Welfare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Appl Ing 


2,864 


0 


0 




Atkinson 


1,301 


0 


0 








0 


0 




Baker 


825 


0 


0 




Baldwin 


4,781 


0 


0 




^Banks 


1,159 


0 


0 




Barrow 


3,439 


0 


0 




Bartow 


6,950 


2 est 


0 




Ben Hill 


2,426 


0 


0 




Berrien 


2,273 


0 


0 




Bibb 


26,091 


2 


0 


p esT 


BlecKiey 


1,815 


0 


0 




Brantley 


1,521 


0 


0 




Brooks 


2,905 


0 


0 




Bryan 


1,658 


0 


0 




Bui loch 


6,018 


0 


0 




Burke 


3,853 


0 


0 


— 


Butts 


2,298 


2 


0 




Calhoun 


1,353 


0 


0 




Camden 


2,634 


0 


I 




Candler 


1,223 


0 


0 




Carroll 


9,311 


0 


0 





Catoosa 


5,961 


0 


0 




Charlton 


1,499 


0 


0 




Chatham 


33,355 


5 


1 


4 est 


Chattahoochee 


2,268 


0 


0 




Chattooga 


4,031 


3 


0 




Cherokee 


7,369 




0 


MM 


Clarke 


10,061 i 


2 


0 




Clay 


633 


0 


0 




Clayton 


26,195 


6 est 


0 




Clinch 


1,458 


0 


0 




Cobb 


45,616 


9 est 


2 




Coffee 


4,811 


1 


0 




Colquitt 


6,789 


4 


0 




Columbia 


6,107 


3 


0 




Cook 


2,583 


0 


0 




Coweta 


6,909 


1 


i 0 




Crawford 


1,471 


0 






Crisp 


3,946 


2 


1 c 




Dade 


2,138 


0 


0 




Dawson 


725 


0 


0 




Decatur 


4,828 


0 


0 




Oe Kalb 


82,553 


13 est 


5 


0 


Dodge 


3,211 


0 


0 
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TABLE 11-3. (Cont4nuad) 



County Namo 


1978 
Population*^ 
(Aa* 8-17) ' 


Number of CHILDREN Placed During 1978 


* Child Wellare. 


Education 


Juvenile 

Justice. 


Dooly 


2,131 


4 


0 




Dougherty 


18,103 


0 


0 


0 


Douglas 


8,659 


2 


0 




Early 


2,723 


0 


0 




Echo 1 s 


481 


0 


0 


— 


Ef f 1 ngham 


3, 190 


0 


0 




Elbert 


3,431 




^ 0 





Emanuol 


3,706 


0 


0 




Evans 


1,655 


* 0 


0 


MM 


Fannin 


2,466 


2 est 


. 0 




Fayette 


3,605 


0 


0 




Floyd 


13,912 


2 


0 


0 


Forsyth 


4,130 


' 1 


0, 




Franklin 


2,401 


0 


0 


II * 


Fulton 


95,365 


4 


^ 11 5St 




Gl Imer 


1,769 


0 


0 ' 




Glascock 


492 


A 
U 


A 

0 




Glynn 


9,203 


3 


0 


• * 4 est 


Gordon 


• 5,252 


0 


0 


Grady 


3,578 


5 


0 


— 


Greene 


2.056 


0 


1 




Gwinnett 


22.075 


4 


0 


•— 


Habersham 


3,730 


2 


0 




Hal'l 


12,274 


0 


0 


0 


Hancock 


1,998 


0 


0 


* MM 


Hara 1 son 




0 


0 




Harr Is 


2 ^n*5 


0 


0 




Hart 


1 77 


0 


0 




Heard 


1,13 7 


0 


0 




Henry ' 


6,044 


1 


0 




Houston 


15, 129 


3 


4 


* 


Irwin 


1,701 


0 






Jackson 


4,207 


0 


0 




Jasper 


1,342 


0 


0 




Jeff Davis 


1,995 


0 


0 




Jefferson 


3,545 


4 


0 




Jenkins 


1,788 


u 


A 

u 




Johnson 


1,440 


u 


A 

0 




Jones 


3,010 






II 


Lamar 


2,107 




0 




Lanier 


984 


0 


0 




Laurens 


6,325 


' I 


0 




Loo 


1,743 * 


0 


0 




Liberty 


3,414 


9 


0 




Lincoln 


1,198 


f ' 


0 




Long 


*783 


0 


0 




Lowndes 


11,426 


0 


0 




Lumpkin 


1,610 


0 


0 




McOuff le 


3,405 


0 


0 




Mcintosh • 


1,771 


0 


T 
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TABLE 


11-3, (Continued) 








1978 


Number of CHILDREN Placed During 1Q78 


County Name 


Population^ 






JuvonI le 


(Age 8-17) 


Child Welfare 


Education 


Justice 


Mocon 




0 


0 


"V 


MaH I (;nn 


9 Ql 7 


0 


0 




Mai* 1 on 




0 


0 




Meriwether 


4,005 


0 


0 




Minor 


1,201 


1 


0 


— 


niTcnei i 


A TIC 


0 


0 




Monroo 


2p 150 


0 


0 




Montgofflory 


1,047 


1 


0 




Morgan 


2,209 


0 


0 


MM 


Murray 


3,194 


0 


1 




Muscogee 


29,291 


1 


0 




NewTon 


6, 160 


4 


0 




Oconee 


l,o24 


0 


0 


\ 


Oglethorpe 


1,569 


0 


0 




Paulding 


^4,210 


0 


0 


— 


roacn 


J, 5/2 


0 


0 


m»mm 


r 1 CKOnS 




0 


0 


MM 


P lerce 


1 1 CO 

2, 152 


0 


0 


MM 


PIKe 


1,635 


0 


0 


MM 


Polk 


5,846 


0 


0 


•M* 


Dill m r> Lr 1 

rUiaSKI 


,1,421 


0 


0 




Putn arn 


* l,7o7 


0 


0 




Qu I tman 


358 


0 


0 




Rabun 


1,542 


0 


0 


» MM 


Randohph 


1,664 


1 


0 


M- 


nicnnionu 


OA 1 


3 est 


0 


30 est 


r\ocKaa i e 


5,49o 


0 


0 




Sch ley 


636 


0 


0 




Screven 


2,436 


0, 


0 




Seminole 


1,598 


0 


0 


— 


opa 1 0 1 ng 


8,269 


4 est 


0 


MM 


Stephens 


3,776 


0 


0 I 


M— 


o 1 uw ar I 


1 ,^7p 


0 


0 


MM 


Sumter 


5,225 




0 




Talbot 


1,388 


0 


0 


— 


Ta 1 1 aterro 


4 T C 

435 


0 


0 


•MS 


1 axTna i i 


O C CT 

2,553 


1 


0 




Taylor 


1,621 


0 


0 




Telfair 


2,175 


0 


0 




Terrel 1 


2,254 ' 


0 


0 




1 nomas 


7,425 


2 ost 


1 




I 1 TT 




1 est 


0 




Toombs 


4,389 


0 


0 




Towns 


# w 1 


0 


0 




Treut 1 en 


1,133 


0 


0 




Troup 


8,132 


8 est 


0 




Turndr 


1,687 


» 


0 




Twiggs 


1,729 


0 


0 




Unon 


1,362 


0 


0 




Upson 


4,255 


0 


0 





It 
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TABUE (Continued) 



County Name 
1 


1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8*17) 


Number of CHILDREN Placed Durinq 1978 


Chi 1 d Wei fare 


Education 


Juvenl le 
Ji'stlce 


1 

WaSKfr 


9,651 


1 


0 




Waltjbn 


5,715 


3 est 


0 




Won*' 


6,732 


2 est 


0 




Warren 


1,385 


0 


0 




Washington 


3,420 


1 


0 




Wayne 


3,754 


0 


0 




Webster 


492 


0 


0 




Wheeler 


828 


1 


0 




White 


1,421 


Q 


u 




Whitfield 


11,300 


3 est 


0 




Wilcox 


1,183 


0 


0 




Wilkes 


1,726 


0 


0 




Wilkinson \ 


2,098 


0 


0 




Worth / 


3,302 


1 


0 




Tot^il Number of 










Placements Arranged 








by Local Agencies 










(Total may Include 










duplicate count) 




143 


28 


48 


Total Number of Local 








Agencies Reporting 




157 


188 


10 : 



* denotes Not Avallable,- 
— • denotes Not Applicable. 

V 

a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice using 
data from two sources: the 1970 national- census and the National Cancer 
Institute M975 estimated aggregate census. . 

/b. This Includes cooperative placements which means that the total .Is not 
necessarl ly undupl Icated, particularly if totals across agency types are 
aggregated. See Table 11-6' for Information concerning tiio extent to which 
cooperative placements ar^af;rangod. 
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/ 

/ . 

B. The Ou/-of -State Placement Practices of Local Agencies 

/ 

/ 

Tabic 11-4 reflects Information about the participation of Georgia's local agencies In the i„i voy and 
their Involvement In oot-pf-^tate placement practices. In total, five local agendas did not participate 
In the survey. Nearly 31 percent of the 157 participating -chl Id welfare agencies reported being Involved 
I n^ out-of-state placements^ In 1978. One child welfare agency was to able to report the number of place- 
ments It was Involved In^ In comparison, only six percent of the 188 local school districts reported 
out-of-stato placements.^ However, the largest percentage (60 percent) of local agencies Involved I f> out- 
of-state placements were the participating Juvenlla Justice agencies. This Is also the service type 
with the largest percentage of agencies which did not participate In the survey* 

GA-9 
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TABLE 11-4. GEORGIA: THE INVOLVEMENT' OF LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 





Number of 


AGENCIES, by Agency Type 


Response . ^ 
Categor I es 


Child * 
Wei fare 


Education 


. JuvenI le 
Justice 


Agencies Whlc)» Reported Out-of-State 
Placements - - 


48 


12 


- 6 


Agencies Which Did Not Know If They Placed, 
or Placed but Could Not Report the Number 
of Chi Idpon 


1 


4 

0 


• 

0 


Agencies Which Did Not Place Out of State 


108 


176 


4 


Agencies Which Did Not Participate In the 
Survey 


2 


0 . 


3 


Total Local Agencies- 


159 


188 • 


13 




Those agencies whlc1\jld not arrange any outrof-state placements in 1978 wqre asked ito report their 
reasons for not becoming mufljved In this practice, TabIe^»11-5 shows the most common reason given by 
all reporting local ii|iini In TTl i 11111 J'f f |( I iill^ iii li ii were available In Georgia and, therefore, no 
need to place out-of-state arose In ly/o (response to the "Other" category specified this latter fact). 
It Is Interestr.^ to note that a few school districts reported that they lacked stati.tory authority to 
place out-of-state or were restricted In ;5ome other manner. 
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TABLE 11-5. GEORGIA: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 197a 



RsosonS' for^ Not Placing 
Ch 1 1 drch* Otit of StataO 

will 1 Wft vvi 1 yJi viaiw 


Child 
iva 1 rara 


cuucaT ion 


Juvenlla 
dusTlca 


Lackod Statutory^, Authority 


-to 


3 


0 


R*$trlct«db 


0 


1 


0 


Laokod Funds 


2 


4 


* 

0 


SufflcUnt S«rvlc«s Available 
In Stat* 


59 


164 


3 


Otherc 


81 


69 


* 3 


Numbtr of Agbnclts Reporting No 
Out-of-Stato Plac«m«nt$ 


108 


176 


4 


Total Number of Agendas 
R#pr#s#nt#d In 'Survay 


157 


168 


10 



0* Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of- 
state placements. 

1 

b« Generally Included restrictions based on agency policy, oxocgtlve wder, 
compliance with certain federal and state guidelines^ and specific court orders. 

c. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placomonts were against 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents. Involved too* much red tape, 
and were prohibitive to family visitations because of distance. 



Georgia's local agencies cooperate quite regularly In the arrangoment of out-of-state placenwnts, 
according to the Information dlsplaye(( In Table M-6. This cooperative effort Is particularly prevalent 
among local child welfare agencies, where 77 percent of the placing agencies reported Interagency 
cooperation for 76 percent of the placements that ware made. Two-thirds of tha local school dPstrlcts 
which placed children out' of state reported cooperating with other agencies In making 46 percent of their 
placements end one-half of the placing court services units cooperated In arranglng*38 percent of their 
out-of-state placeiwents. 

Further examination of the Interagency cooperation reported ])y local fancies finds that typically 
state agencies were selected to assist with arranging out-of-state placements, /mong local child welfare 
and Juvenile Justice agencies, 1tiey cooperated with DCFS and DYS. for purposes of Interstate compact 
coepl lance. School districts generally reported workinn w|th the SOE to arrange out-of-state placements: 
however, few districts cooperated with courts and the DMH/MR. Consequently, these findings suggest ve/tlcal 
linkages for Interagency cooperation and that those out-of-state placements reported by Georgli local 
agencies do not Imply a significant level of dupl Icatlve, -counting. " 
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TA9LE 11-6. 6iE0RGU: THE EXTENT OF I.WTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
TO ARRAiSGE OUT-^F-STATE PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978 



Nurabtr ?snd Percentage, by Agency Type 





Child Welfare 


Education 


Juven i 


le Justice 




Number 


rercenr 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


AG£{iiCI£S Reporting Out- 
of-Stat3 Placements^ 


48 


31 


12 


6 




ou 


AGENCIES Reporting Out- 
of-State Placetnents with 
Interaqoncy Cooperation 


57 


77 


8 


67 


3 


50 


Number of CHILDREN 
Placed Cut of State 


143 


100 


28 


100 


48 


100 


Number of OIILDREN 
Placed Out of State 
with Interaqency 
Cooperation 


109 


76 


13 


46 


18 


38 



c. See Tablo 11-4. 



Comparable Information was collected from local Georgia agencies concerning the types of children who 
were placed out of state. Table 11-7 . eports the conditions and statuses ascribed to the children who 
were placed outside of Georgia In 1978, It can be seen that local child welfare agencies were primarily 
Involved In the placement of battered, abandoned, or neglected children In 1978. Almost 53 percent of 
the responses by these agencies described children placed out of state as battered, abandoned, or 
neglected. Another 21 percent of those agencies' responses were "Other" conditions which were specified 
as "courtesy placemer^ts." Adopted children were mentioned next most frequently, and the remaining 
responses Included unruly/dUruptl ve, mentally Ill/emotionally disturbed, pregnancy, mentally retarded or 
developmental ly disabled, truant, and Juvenile delinquent youth. 

Local education agencies genen^My reported placing children with special education needs, multiple 
handicaps, and mental Illness or emotional disturbance. Physically handicapped, mentally retarded or 
dovefopmental 1y disabled, and unruly/dlsruptlve children were also mentioned as conditions descriptive of 
the children placed out of stiCa by school districts* 

Juvenile Justice agencies also reflect a range In the types of children they reported to have placed 
out of s^^te. rive of the 19 responses described the children as unruly/dlsruptK'e, Only three locaf 
Juvenile Justice responses Indicated placing delinquent youth In out-of-state residential care. Other 
conditions reported as descriptive of children placed out of state by these agencies reflect a wide 
variety of handicapping characteristics. Including rental retardation or developmental disabilities, 
mental Illness/emotional disturbance, pregnancy, drug/alcohol problems, and special education needs. 



TABLE 11-7» GEORGIA; CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF STATE 
IN 1978, AS REPORTED 8Y LOCAL AGENCIES 





Numbsr of AGENCIES Reporting 


Types of Condltlcns^ 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


Juven 1 le 
Justice 


PhysJcally Handicapped 


0 


4 


0 


Mentally Retarded or Oevelopmentalty Disabled 


1 


3 


1 


Unruly/Olsrupti ve 


4 


3 


5 
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TABLE 11-7. (Continued) 



Typos, of Condltrons^ 



Ni^ mber of AGENCIES Reporting 
CFrr? juveni 
Welfare Education 



Justice 



Truant | 

Juveni Id Del Inquent 

Mentally 1 1 l/Erptlonal ly Disturbed 

Pregnant 

Drug/Alcohol Problems 

Battered, Abandoned, ' or Neglected 

Adopted I 

I . 

Special Education Needs 
Multiple Handlcjaps 
Other'b 

Number of Agenqles Reporting 



1 


0 


/1 


1 


1 


3 


3 


6 


2 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


36 


0 


3 


6 


0 


0 


0 


8 


2 


0 


7 


0 


14 


0 / 


0 


49c 


12 / 


6 



a. Some agencies reported more tijian one type of condition-, 

b. This category Included "courtesy placements," 

c. The one agency that could not report the number o^ out-of-state 
placements It arranged responded to tH>s question. 



C. Detailed Data 



frok 



Phase II Agencies 



r-«„il+^'"® '?*''''-o/-state placements were repo^rved by a local agency, additional Information w»q 

rtqueited. The agencies from which the second phase \of data was requested become known as P^^^^^ 
Tnut' '•«P°nf« f«lth« additional questions \re reviewed In this sectloTof G^orgla^s staU 

aaeni k whTch'"^?L.t!'/'"^"°.^! 1^'^^ ^ ^^''^^ i' fg^^'^^' they are Intended to reflect those local 
agencies which reported arrai|glng five oP more out-of-stJ(te placements In 1978. 

chlldf^7IaIid"n!!.l^^\TH."'■^''^""'"'^^°^ local Georgiy agencies surveyed and the total number of 
C«^,iH!r JiL„^» ^ of state . and agencies and placement^ In Phase II Is Illustrated In Figure \\-\. 
^IZVn Vk^?" °^ I^* Informatljjn portrayed about Georgia's local child welfare agencies reveals that on y 
Sl.s' ^Sr v°V„1=!. W= =^""9^" ouVof-state placement! In 1978 were Phase [ 

iril'^^ll^T:^^^^^^^^^ reportcc^ Placing 38 percent of the ,43 children sent 

1 \ 



w-.^^^u'"^ M P^'^cent, or two ^hool districts, of the 12 education agencies reportinn 1978 d 
wore Phase II agencies. This relatively small number of lotjl agencfes placed 15 of the 28 
I^3f.^I? ' ^"«'/"9 54 percent of all the education placement^. In contrast to both child we 
education agencies, 33 percent of the local Juvenile Justice abencles .wh Ich reported making out 
?iS^?^H 'l^."/ II agencUs. These Phase II agencies placed almost 73 percent of the 48 

^1 ^^"^ "^1 °^ ^^e'"^^^ ^^^^ Juvenile Justice agencies. Therefore, ths 
iil^T^I r!l 1? ^ reported on the practices of the Juvenile Justice phase II agencies can ba 
descriptive of the vast majorlty^of this agency typo's out-of-state placements. 
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rlGURE 11-1. GEORGIA: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF LOCAL 
AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS REPORTED, AND 
AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN PHASE 11, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 



Child 
Welfare 



Education 



Juvenile Justice 



Nuniber of AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES 
Reporting Out -of -State 
Placements In 1978 



Number of AGENCIES 
Reporting Five or More 
Placements In 1978 
(Phase 1 1 Agencies) 



157 



48 



□ 



(188 



12 



10 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Out of State In 1978 



143 



28 



48 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
by Phase 1 1 Agencies 



Percentage of Reported 
Placements In Phase !l 



55 



±1 



I 15 I 



1 



54 



35 



73 



Figure 11-2 Illustrates the location, by county, of the Georgia local Phase II agencies. Sev!9n of 
the ten countle*; shown are located within SMSAsj Bibb, Chatham, Clayton, Cobb, De Kalbj Fulton, and 
Richmond Counties. he Atlanta SMSA, In particular. Includes four counties which ore served by Phase II 
child welfare or education agencies; Clayton, Cobb, Do Kalb, and Fulton (Atlanta) counties. 
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Tho seven local child welfare agencies^ fno school districts, and tvro Juvenile Justice agencies which 
are Phase II agencies were <isked to report the destinations of these placements. This Information Is 
displayed In Table 1 l<>8. Not all destinations were available, with 14 placements arranged by child 
welfare agencies comprising the greatest portion of the unavailable Information, 

Local Phase II child welfare agencies reported placing children In 13 states, four of which are 

contiguous states, About 59 percent of the children reported on by these agencies were sent to 

placements In contfguous states; Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida (see Figure 11-3), 

More distant placements were made to California, Illinois, lo*a, Missouri, New York, and Texas, 

Florida was the predominant receiving state for Georgia's local education placements, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Wisconsin also received a child placed by local school districts. Local Juvenile Justice 
agencies reported sending almost one-half of their placements to South Carolina, Florida was also a 
receiver of Juvenile Justice placements. In addition, one child was reported to be placed In Hawaii by r 
Juvenile Justice agency. 

It Is Important to note that of the 88 children for whom placement destinations were reported, 72 
percent were placed Into states on Georgia's borders, as displayed In Figure 11-3, 



TABLE 11-8, GEORGIA: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED BY 
LXAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



.Destinations of Number of CHILDREN Placed 

Children Placed Chf Id Juvenile 

Out of State Welfare Education Justice 



Alabama 


6 




2 


Cal Ifornia 


3 






Florida 


12 


11 


7 


Hawal I 






1 


Illinois 


1 






Iowa 


2 






Kentucky 


1 






Maryland 


2 






Mississippi 


1 




1 


Missouri 


3 




1 


Now York v 
North Carolina ^ 


1 




2 


2 




2 


Pennsylvania 




1 




South Carolina 


4 




15 


Tennessee 






2 


Texas 


3 


1 




Wisconsin 




1 




Placements for Which 








Destinations Could Not 








be Reported by 








Phase 1 1 Agencies 


14 


1 


2 


Total Number of - 








Phase II Agencies 


7 


2 


2 


Total Number of Children 








Placed by Phase II Agencies. 


55 


15 


35 
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FIGURE 11-3. GEORGIA; THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED PLACED 
IN STATES CONTIGUOUS TO GEORGIA BY LXAL PHASE II 
AGENCIES© 




a. Local Phase II child welfare agonctes reported destinations for 41 children. Local Phase II edu- 
cation agencies reported destinations for 14 children. Loial Phase II Juvenile Justice agencies reported 
destinations for 33 children. 



Local Georgia Phase II agencies were asked the reasons they had for placing children outside of 
Georgia. As seen In Table tt-9, a variety of reasons were mentioned. The seven responding child welfare 
agencies rrost often mentioned that such placeo)ents occurred In order to have the child live with a 
relative. Both responding Juvenile Justice agencies gave this response as well. However, the child 
welfare agencies also reported a number of other reasons. Including that the out-of-state placements were 
alternatives to public Institutionalization, previous success had been experienced with the receiving 
facility, Georgia lacked comparable services, and the children failed to adapt to In-srate facilities. 
It Is Interesting to note that one agency Indicated that the selected placement was closer to the child's 
home than an appropriate In-state program. 

Two education agencies selected a number, of reasons for placing out of state, most of which Indicated 
a lack of comparable services In Georgia. 
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TABLE GEORGIA: REASONS FOR PLACING CHILDREN OUT OF 

STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE H 
AGENCIES 



Roasons for 
Placement^ 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 

'UxTR JuvenI le 

Wol fare Education Justice 



Receiving Facility Closer to Child's 
i^Ofne, Despite Being Across State Lines 


1 


6 


0 


Previous Success with Receiving Facility 


2 


1 


1 


Sending State. Lacked Comparable Services 


2 . 


1 


0 


Standard Procedure to Place Certain 
Chi Idrer. Out of State 


0 


0 


0 


Children Failed to Adapt to In-State 
Facilities 


2 


1 


0 


Alternative to In-State Public 
1 n 5t 1 tu 1 1 ona 1 1 zat 1 on 


3 


1 


0 


To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) 


6 


0 


2 


Other 


3 


1 


1 


Number of Phase If Agencies Reporting 


7 


2 


2 


a. Some agencies reported more than 


one reason 


for placement* 





In light of the Information glverv In the previous table, the responses of Phase II agendas to a 
question on the type of out-of-state placement setting most frequently used becomes very Interesting* 
Table 11-10 strongly parallels the response In Table 11-9» Relatives' homes were most frequently 
roportod by the local Phase II child welfare agencies and Juvenile Justice agencies* The two local 
school districts both stated that a residential treatment setting or child care facility was most often 
used by them. 
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TABLE 11 -lO, GEORGIA: f40ST FREQUENT CATEGORIES OF RESIDENTIAL 
SETTINGS REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES 
IN 1978 



Cateqorlos of Residential 
odTT 1 ngs 


Number of AGENCIES Reporting 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


Juveni le 
Justice 


Residential Treatment/ 
un 1 iQ uore raci i ixy 


0 


2 


(J 

0 


r'sycniair ic nosp i xa i 


0 


0 


0 


Boarding/Military School 


0 


0 


0 


Foster Homo 


0 


0 


0 


Group Home 


1 


0 


0 


Relative's Home (Non-Parental) 


6 


0 


2 


Adoptive Home 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


Number of Phase 1 1 
Agencies Reporting 


7 


2 


2 



Monitoring practices for out-^f-state placements was another Issue addressed to the local Phase I! 
agencies. Table 11<-1l shows that the majority of the local child welfare agencies, school districts, and 
Juvenile Justice agencies request written progress reports on a quarterly basis. In addition, the local 
school districts conducted on-site visits annually, although ^'hey were not requlr^KJ to by law or an 
administrative policy. It Is of Interest to note that child welfare agencies also commonly used phone 
calls as a monitoring practice, and two agencies reported that they conducted quarterly or annual on-site 
visits. 



TABLE 11-11. GEORGIA: MONITORING PRACTICES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS AS P£PORTED BY LOCAL PHASE 1 1 
AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number of AGENCIES^ 



Methods of 
Mon 1 tor 1 ng 


Frequency of 
Practice 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


Juveni le 
Justice 


Written 


Quarter 1 y 


5 


2 


1 


Progress 


Semiannual ly 


0 


0 


0 


Reports 


Annual ly 


0 


0 


0 




Othor*> 


2 


0 


0 


On-Slto 


Quarterly 


1 


0 


0 


Visits - 


Semiannual 1 y 


0 


0 


0 




Annual ly 


1 


2 


0 




Other*> 


0 


0 


1 


Telephone 


Quarterly 


0 


1 


0 


Calls 


Semiannual ly 


0 


0 


0 




Annual ly 


0 


0 


0 




0th orb 


.4 


0 


0 
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TABLE (Continued) 



Number of AGENCIES^ 



Methods of 


Frequency of 


Child, 




TuvenI le 


Monitoring 


Practice 


Wei faro 


Education 


Justice 


Other 


Quarterly 


0 


0 


0 




Semiannual ly 


0 


0 


0 




Annual ly 


0 


0 


0 




Other b 


2 


0 


0 


Total Number 


of 








Phase 1 1 Agencies 








Reporting 


> 


7 


2 


2 



a« Som^i agencies reported more than one method of monitoring* 



b« Includes monitoring practices which did not occur at regular Intervals* 



The Georgia local Phase II agencies were also asked to report their total expenditures for the 
placements arranged In 1978» Only three child welfare agencies were able to respond to this question and 
thty reported $17,480, [n total, having been spent. The two school, districts which placed mro than four 
children reported expenditures totaling SII0,00p« The Juvenile Jqstlce agencies were not able to respond 
to the Information request, ^ 



D» Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 

Statewide findings about J'he utilization of Interstate compacts by these local agencies which 
arranged out-of-state placements In 1978 are given In Table 11-12* The Information Included In Table 
11-12 allows for an examination of possible differences In compact utilization among oqencles which 
arranged less than five out-of-state placements and those which reported greater numbers of such place- 
ments, by typo of agency* In addition, the table Indicates the specific typo of compact which was used 
by those agencies which placed moro than four children, out of state* 

Revlow of Table 11-12 also reveals that, as a group, local child welfare agencies In Georgia uj^tlllzed 
compacts for arranging out-of-state placements to a greater oxtent than any other t/pe of agency. Only 
seven of the 48 local child welfare agencies which placed children In other states did not use a compact 
In 1978* All of those seven agencies arranged four or less placements* In contrast, II of the 12 school 
districts which arranged out-of-state placements did not use a compact. Moreover, one-half of the local 
Juvenile Justice agencies reported arranging all out-of-state placements without the use of an Interstate 
compact. 
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TABLE 11-12. GEORGIA: 
BY LOCAL 


UTILIZATION Of 
AGENCIES IN 1978 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
, BY AGENCY TYPE 




Lcx:al Agencies 




Number of AGENCIES 




Which Placed 

Chi Idren Out of State 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


Juven 1 le 
Justice 


NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES 
PUCING FOUR OR LESS 
CHILDREN 


41 


10 


4 
•t 


• Number Using Compacts 


33 


1 


2 


• Number Not Using Compacts 




9 


2 


• 

* • Number with Compact Use 
Unknown - 


1 


0 


0 


NUMBER OF PHASE II AGENCIES 
PLACING CHILDREN 


7 


2 


2 


• Number Using Compacts 


7 


0/ 


1 


Interstate Compact on the 
Placement of Children 








Yes 
No 

Oon»t Know 


6 
1 

0 


0 
2 
0 


0 
2 
0 


Interstate Compact 
on Juveniles 








Yes ' 
No 

06n»t Know^ 


1 

6 
0 


0 
2 
0 


1 
1 

0 


Interstate Compact 
on Mental Health 








Yes 
No 

Don't Know 


0 
7 
0 


o roo 


0 
2 
0 


• Number Not Using Compacts 


0 


2 


1 


• Number with Compact Use 
Unknown 


0 


0 


0 


TOTALS 








Number of AGENCIES Placing 
Children Out of State 


48 


12 


6 


Number of AGENCIES Using 
Compacts 


40 


1 


3 


Number of AGENCIES Not ^ 
Using Compacts 


7 


It 


3 


Number of AGENCIES with 
Compact Use Unknown 


1 


0 


0 



A more complete understanding of the utilization of Interstate compacts by local agenlces Is 
established through a consideration of Table 11-13. Table 11-13 displays statewide findings related to 
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the number of children who wore or were not placed out state through an Interstate compact* Overall, 

78^ children were placed In out-of-state residential ca^;e without the use of a compact. As might be 

anticipated from the previous discussion* the majority ^f those children were placed out of state by 

local, school districts and Juvenile Justice agencies, .Table 11-13 also shows that amona agencies 

arranging more than four out-of-state placements, 44 children were placed out of state through the ICPC 
and II ,chlldren were placed througt| the ICJ« 



TABLE M-13, GEORGIA: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND XHE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 





' * • 


' Number of CHILDREN 




Chl Idren Placed 
Out of State 


Child 
Welfare 


* 

Education 


Juvenile 
Justice 


CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIXS 
REPORT l}te FOUR CR LESS ' 
PLACEMENTS 

^1 


• 

88 


13 

> 




e Number Placed with * 
Compact Use 


^3 


1 


2 \ 


e Number Placed without 
Compact Use 


11 




5 \^ 


e Number Placed with 
Compact Use Unknown^ 


44 


0 




CHILDREN PLACED BY 
PHASE 11 AGEfJC^.ES 


55 


15 ; 


35 ^ - g 


e Number Placed with 
Compact Use 


50 


0 


'5 


Number through 
Interstate Compact on the 
Placement of Chl Idren 


44 


0 


a 


Number through 
Interstate Compact on 
JuvenI les 


6 


0 


5 


NufT^er through 
Interstate Compact on 
Mental Hbalth 


0 


0 


0 


e Number Placed without 
Compact Use 


5 


15 


30 


e Number Placed with 
Compact Use Unknown 


0 


0 


0 . 
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TABLE t!-13. (Continued) 



C^hl Idron Placed 
Out of State 



Kel fare 



Number of CH I LDREN 



Education 



Juven ! le 
Just I ce 



TOTALS 

^ \ 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Out\of State 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
wlthoi^t Compact Uso 

NumbGr\of CHILDREN Placed 
with Cejmpact Use Unknown 



143 
83 
16 
44 



28 
1 

0 



48 



35 



6 



a* ^Agencles^Chlch placed four or less children out of state were not asked 
to report the actual number of compact-arranged placements^ Instead, those 
adencles simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange ony out- 
of-statO' placements. Therefore, If a compact was used, only one placement Is 
indicated, as a compact-arranged placement and ^ the others ^rc Included In the 
category Vn umber placed with compact use unknown*" 



i ■ - 

/ . c y 

A graphic summarization of the findings about compact uti I Izat Ion Is Illustrated In Figures 11-4, 
h-5# and ll-^. Each figure Illustrates the proportion of placements which were noncompacT arranged, 
compact arranged, and thoso for which compact use was undetermined by local child welfare, oducatlon, and 
juvenile Justice agencies* 
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FIGURE 11-5, GEORGIA: UTILIZATION OF I NtERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES IN 1978 - • 
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FIGURE 11-6. GeOPGilA; l/TILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL JUVENILE JUSTICE AGENCIES IN 1978 




Table 11-14 provides o Nummary of compact utilization by state and local agencies as reported by 
state agencies,. The lack of complete compact Information from child welfare and Juvenile Justice 
agencies at elttior the state or local level Is evident In this table. The state education agency 
reported that three placements were compact processed while the state ipental health and mental 
retardation agency reported no compact use In 1978. 



TABLE 11-14. GEORGIA: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BY Si ATE AGENCIES IN 1 978, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 





Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


Juveni le 
Justice 


Mental 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Total Number 
of State and 
'.ocal Agency- 
Arranged 
Placements 


* 


i 43 


n 




11 


Total Number 
of Compact- 
Arranged 
Place'oents 
Reported by 
State Agencies 


1 

* 


3 


14 




0 


Percentage of i 
Compact- 
Arranged 
Placements 


* 


7 






0 



* denotes Not Available. 



E. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 



More detailed Information relating to 9eo'-gIa state agjjpcy Involvemeht In the out-of-state placement 
of children Is displayed In Table 11-15. The ability of th^o agencies to report about their own as well 
as local agency practices varies. Tie OMR's Division of Family and Children Services (DFCS) only 
rtported that there were 45 out-of-statj adoptions and no oourt-oi dered pisceri>ents Involving tte agency, 
in comparison the state Department of education, the Division of Youth Services, and the Division of 
Mintal Health and Mental Retardation were able to provide complete »':format1on ou their Invoi verriont in 
arranging out-of-state placements. There Is a discrepancy, however, bei^^eea the number of placements 
rtported by the DOE to hove been made by local school districts with stoN funding ar^d what was 
determined In the local purvey. Tno DOE attrI'Duted Iwk . as many out-of-stato placements to school 
dlsi^lcts than the total number actual ly reported by the agencies themselves. This may be explained by 
the fact that the DOE reported placements It continued to pay for In 1978, although thov were arranged In 
a previous year.. It should also be noted that DYS reported no knowledge of Ideal j-venlle Justice agency 
placments. However, the survey of the 13 count y-adml'^ I stored Juvenile probation agenlces found that e 
total of 48 out-of-state placements wore arranged for children In t978. 

1 
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TABLE 11-15. GEORGIA: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO REPORT 
THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Typos of 
Involvement 



Number of CHILDREN 
Reported Placed during 1978 by State Agencies 
Id Juvenile Mental Health and 

We I fare Educat I on Just I ce Menta I Retardat I on 



State Axrangdd 
and Funded 

Local I y Arranged 
but State 
Funded 

Court Ordered, 
but State 
Arranged and 
Funded 

Subtotal : 
Placements 
Involving 
State Funding 

Local ly Arranged 
and Funded, and 
Reported to 
State 



15 



60 



75 



11 



0 



II 



State Helped 
Arrpnge, but 
Not Required by 
Law or Did Not 
Fund the ^ 
P I acement 

Other 

Total Number of 
Children Placed 
Out of Slate 
with State 
Assistance' 'or 
Knowledges 



75 



3 
II 



14 



11 



* denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable, 

a. Includes all out-of-state placements known to officials In the par- 
ticular state: agency^ In some cases, this figure consists of placements which 
did not directly Involve affirmative action by the state agency but may simply 
Indicate knowledge of certain out-of atdte placements through case conferences 
or through various forms of Informal reportlng4 

b. The state child welfare agency, the DHS's Division of Family and 
Children Services, coufd only report 45 adoption placements which were arranged 
out of state. 
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bv thi'^ ° ^''V''^ "^tL^ report adoption placements, the destinations of these placements were known 
tL?- if ?I These destJnatlons, along with DMH/MR placementst destinations, are recorded In 

I?^ 1 Jr :i The pepartment of Education'^ and OYS were not able to provide the requested Inforrnatlon on 
the destinations of the children placed out of state In 1978. yirwuon on 

Over ono^fourth of the children sent by OFCS for adoption out of state wore sent to families In Utah. 
Minnesota and neighboring Tennessee received the next largest number of adoption placements, five each, 
Il^+il Georgia state agency. Arizona, Pennsylvania, and Texas each received three children for 
adopt on placements. Twelve other states In the country received one or two Georgia children^ Into 
adoptive hoflies. ^ 

M^i JIH-t^'^T*^^ of Florida received more than one-half of the OMH/MR-arranged placements. 

Neighboring Tennessee received three children from this agency. A much longer distance was ^avell^d by 
the two children placed In Oregon. ^ 



TABLE n-16. GEORGIA: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Dest Indtlons 
of Children 
Placed 




Number of CHILDREN Placed 




WId 
Wei fare 


Education 


Juveni le 
Justice . 


Menta 1 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Alabama 


1 










0 


Alaska 


1 










0 


Arizona 


3 










0 


Florida 


0 










6 


Indiana 


2 










0 


Kansas 


1 










0 


Michigan 


1 










0 


Minnesota 


5 










0 


Missouri 


1 










0 


Nebraska 


1 










0 


New York 


2 










0 


North Carol Ina 


t 




r 






0 


Ohio 


1 










0 


Oregon 


1 










2 


Pennsylvania 


3 










0 


Tennessee 












3 


Texas 


3 










0 


Utah 


12 










0 


Washington 


1 










0 


Placements for 














Which Destinations 














Could Not be 














Reported by 














State Agencies 


0 


AM 




All 




0 


Total Number of 














Placements 


'45a 

ji 


75 




14 




11 



ERIC 



a. This figure represents adoptive placements only. 
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Table 11-17 provides Information on the types of conditions of children placed out of state with the 
knowledge or Involvernent of Georgia state agencies. Because of the partial Information provided by DFCS 
only adopted children were inentloned by that agency. The DOE reported placing physically and emotionally 
handicapped children and the DMH/MR only reported making out-of-state placements for eoiotlonally 
d sturbed children. The state Juvenile Justice agency, unlike Its local counterparts, only reported 
placing children which are described within the traditional service arena for this agency type: juvenile 
delinquents, unruly/dlsrupti ve, and truant youth. a r rp j 



TABLE 11-17. rGCORGIA: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
_ OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Types of 
Conditions 



Agency Type^ 

Child Juveni le Mental Health and 

Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Physical ly 
Handicapped 


C 


X 


0 


0 


Mental 1 y 
Handicapped 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Developmental ly 
Disabled 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Unruly/ 
Disruptive 


0 


0 


X 


0 


Truants 


0 


0 


X 


0 


JuvenI 1 e 
Del Inquent s 


0 


0 


X 


0 


Emotional ly 
DI sturbed 


0 


X 


0 


X 


Pregnant 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Drug/ 
Alcohol Problems 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Battered, 
Abandoned, or 
Neglected 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Adopted 
Chl Idren 


X 


0 


o' 


0 


Foster 
Children 




0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


ft 

0 


0 


0 



a. X Indicates conditions reported. 



A final question was asked of the state agencies about the public expenditures used for out-of-state 
placements In 1978. Table 11-18 displays this Information by agency type, and Indicates that only the 
Department of Education and 0^tH/f^R were able to report their total expenditures for such placements. The 
DOE reported that $304,000 was expended 'for out-of-state placements In 1978. In contrast, the DMR/MH 
expended $425,000 for the 11 children the agency placed out of state In 1978. 
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TABLE 11-18. GEORGIA: PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE 

Agencies 



i 

Levels of 
Government 




Expenditures 


J by AGENCY Type 


' Child 
Wei fare 


Education - 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental Healtn and 
Mental Retardation 


• State 


* 


$204,000 




$425,000 est 


• Federa 1 




0 




0 


• Local 




$100,000 




0 


• Other 




0 




0 


Total Reported 
Ex!pend1tures 




5304,000 




$425,000 


* denotes Not Aval 


lable* 









F, State Agencies' Knowledge of Out'-of-State Placements 



Servlqes for children are operated by both state and local government In Georgia, and Table 11-19 
reflects the state agencies' overall knowledge of out-of-state activity within the st^te. The large 
anjount of unavailable Informatlonr In this table reflects a number of reporting problems. Because the 
state child welfare agency was only able to specifically report upon 45 out-of-state adoptive placements 
made In 1978, Ihe ©xtent'of state agency knowledge about local agencies' complete placement activity Is 
unknown. Similarly, the state Juvenile Justice agency did not distinguish among levels of government In 

hnS^lIlH^J^^^^'^Vo'*?'' ^ i^^® "^^^'^ ^^"^^^ therefore. It could be determined 

how many of Jxe 48 locally reported placements were known to the state agency. 

In sharp contrast, the state education agency reported that local school districts were Involved In 
tar njore out-of^stato placements than the local survey Identified to have occurred In 1978. This may be 
duo to the state reporting placements It continued to provide funds for In that year, aHhough the 
Children had been placed out of Georgia prior to 1978. Tho Georgia state agency responsible for mental 
health and mental retardation reported fully, on Its own out-of-state placement actlvit*'. 
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TABLP 11-19. GEORGIA: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF OUT-OF- 
STATE PLACEMENTS 



GhHd _ Juvenile — Mental-Health and 

Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Total Number 
of State and 
Local Agency 
Placements 

Total Number 
of Placements 
Known to 
State Agencies 

Percentage of 
Placements 
Known to 
State Agencies 



* denotes Not Available, 

a. Complete out-o^-state placement Information was only available from local 
child welfare agencies which. In total, reported making 143 placements In 1978, 

b. The local Juvenile justice agencies reported being Involved In the place- 
ment of 48 children In 1978, but the state agency did not distinguish the level 
of government Involved In Its reported placements, 

c. The state child welfare agency could only report 45 adoption placements 
which were arranged out of state, 

d. The state education agency attributed mo.re out-of-state placements to 
local Georgia school districts than were Identified In the local survey. 



43 *b 



11 



75 



14 



11 



100 



Because state agencies are responsible for Interstate cOTipact administration. Figure 11-7 becomes an 
Important Illustration of state agencies' knowl<idge of out-of-state placement activity In Georqia as well 
as their knowledge of Interstate compact use. Again, the mlssln§ Information from the state child 
welfare. and Juvenile Justice agencies hinders a full review of these Issues, The state Juvenile Justice 
agency did report that all the put-of-state placements It had knowledge of were processed through a 
compact, while this Information was not available from the child welfare agency. 

The discrepancy In out-of-state placement Incidence reported by the state education agency and the 
local school districts Is j:learly Illustrated In this figure. What Is not as apparent Is the difference 
of the three; state-reported placements which were arranged with compact use and the local report of no 
more than one child who may have been placed with t^e use of an Interstate agreement (see Table 11-13), 
Finally, no children were reported to be placed out of Georgia In 1978 by the state mental health and 
mental retardation agency with the use of a compact. 
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FIGURE 1 1-7. GHORGIAj THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LOCAL 
PUCEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS AS REPORTED BY 
STATE AGENCIES* BY AGENCY TYPE 








■ 





Child Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 

* denotes Nqt Available, 
m State and Local Placements 

HM state and Loc^l Placements Known to State Agencies 

State and Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 

a» ''The^ state child welfare agency, could not report the number of out-of- 
state placenients Involving the st^te agency, ^ 

b. The number of placements Involving only the state Juvenile Justice 
agency was not available, 

c. The state education agoncy attributed more out-of-state placements to local 
Georgia school districts than were identified In the local survey. 



V, CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Upon review of the survey findings from Georgia stat^and local public agencies, several conclusions 
can bo drawn about the state's out-of-state placement practices, A primary finding Is that OFCS did not 
report comprehensive Information about involvement. In the practice. Only out-of-state adoptions were 
reported, which excluded a variety of other types of 'placements which OFCS may have been Involved wJth* 
However, local government Is also Involved In child welfare services and miny of these locally reported 
placements could have Included state agency Involvement. Further conclusions arising from the survey 
results fol low, ' 

• Georgia's local Phase 1 1 agencies ojpend strongly on fad I Itles or residential settings 
located In contiguous states. Further, Florida, at Georgia's southern border, received over 
ono-third of all the children for whom destination was reported, 

« 

• A high degree of cpoperatlon with state agencies In the arrangement of out-of-state placements 
occurs among local public agencies In Georgia, 
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• Out^f-stato placements Mdo by Georgians local agencies are not totally an urban phenomenon. 
Forty-three percent of these locally arranged placements were made by agencies with county 
Juvenile populations under 10,000* 

DYS reported a lack of knowledge about out-of-state placements arranged by local Juvenllo 
Justice agencies. However, the survey of the 13 county-administered Juvenile probation 
agencies determined that 48 children wore placed out of state by lc::al Juvenile Justice 
agencies In 1978» Interestingly, five of those children were reportedly placed through the 
ICJ which Is administered by the DYS, 

• The DOE also reported Inaccurate Information concerning the number of out-of-state placements 
arranged by school ^districts. This discrepancy may be linked to the DOE reporting about some 
placements arranged' prior to 1978» 



♦ Th I rty-two percent of the I oca I agenc I es wh I ch arranged out-of-state p I acements I n 1978 d I d 
not-tiso->a~compact to place any dilldren. 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends' described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to» specific practices In Georgia In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Mnvolvoment with the out-of-state .placement of children. 



FOOTNOTES 



1, General Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book^ 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, D.C, 1978, 

InformaTT on about direct general state and loca I tota I per cap I ta expend I tures an d expend I tures for 
education and public welfare were also taken from data collected by the Bureau of the Census and 

they appear In Statistical Abstract of the United States; 1979 (lOOth Edition) , Washington, D.C, 
1979. 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the li^70 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S* Bureau of the Census* 
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A PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PUACEMENT POLICY AND PRACTJCE IN KENTUCKY 
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Information was systematically gathered about Kentucky from a variety of sources using a number of 
data collection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. 
Next, telephone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children. A mall survey was used, as a 
follow-'up to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement 
practices of state agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or 
supervisory oversight. ^ 



An assessment of out-of-s^e placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
If It was necessary to: 



• verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local asenclesj and 
e collect local agency data which was not available from state government. 

A departure was taken from the study's standard methodological procedures and guidelines regarding 
sampling In the survey Mn the 181 Kentucky school districts. Initially, eighteen loca I education 
agencies, or ten percent of the total, were contacted by telephone to verify the Kentucky Department of 
Education (DOE) Information that school distrlc+s cannot and do not place children Independently from thfl^ 
DOE. This was not yprifled by the ten percent sample. Jn section III of this profile, the placemont 
policy of the DOE and Its authorizing legislation are cited, pointing to a restriction on local school 
districts to obtain approval from DOE for an out-of-state placement and state funding of deaf-blind 
children. All other types of children In need of placement out of state would have to be funded with 
local revenue. It Should be noted that such funds are limited, with Kentucky ranking 45th In •the nation 
In per capita expenditures for education. 

9o /^^^'^ contacting school districts serving 47 percent of the state's Juvenile population (see Table 
J8-3), a variety of rural and urban counties, several border counties, and the largest cities In the 
state. It was determined that a relatively small number of children (five) other than deaf-blind youth 
hod been placed out of state by the local education agencies, apparently without DOE knowledge. 
Therefore, not all school districts were contacted because a Judgment was reached that the statewide 
Incidence of such placefnents arranged by local education agencies would be Inslgnl f lottjt. The following 
tables will therefore present the Information, gathered from th^^e education agencies as^ref lectlve of all 
soiool districts In Kentucky. 

* 

Staff In the Department for Human Resources, Bureau for Social Services, were unable to Allocate the 
time needed to accurately complete the mailed questionnaire and Invited the Academy to conduct a manual 
tatHJiatlon of the necessary lnforma.tlon from state records. The Academy accepted the Invitation and 
systematically recorded all Information needed about the out-of-state placement practices of this state 
agency responsible for child welfare and Juvenile Justice In Kentucky. A surrwary of the data collection 
effort In Kentucky appears below In Table 18-1. 



1 1 . METHODOLOGY 
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TABLE I8-I. KENTUCKY: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Levels of 
Government 



■ CM Id 
Wei fare 



Survey Methods^ by Agency Type 
juveni le 



Education 



Justice 



Menrar 
Menta I 



Retardation 



Stato 
Agencies 



Local 
Agencies^ 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
Om officials 
-^ft«--vtTf-h-and^ 
manual tabula- 
tion from state 
records 

Telephone 
'jurvey: 

All 3 locally 
operated 
chl'ld welfare 
offices 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DOE officials 



Telephone 
Survey: il 
percent sample 
of the 181 
school 

districts to 
verify state 
I nformatlon^ 



Telephone 
Intervl ew 

«Mal led Survey: 
DHR officials 

—s^li-e-vlsl-h-and- 
hand count of 
state records 



Telephone 
Survey: 

Al I 19 local ly 
operated 
Juveni le 
probation 
departments 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DHR officials 



Not Applicable 
(State Offices) 




-. ^ 

o* The telephone survey was conducted by the Kentucky Youth Advocates) 
Inc., of Louisville under a subconTract to the Academy. 

b. Information attributed In this prof I le to the state's school districts 
was gathered from the state education agency and the 47 percent sample* 



III. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE 

KUAUb'WbNi MJUCT IN lyyw : — 



A. Introductory Remarks 



Kentucky has the 37th largest land area (39,650 square miles) and Is the 23rd most populated state 
(3,387,860) In the United States. It has 28 cities with populations over 10,000 and eight cities with 
populations z^^oi 25,000* Louisville Is the most populated city In the state, with an estimated 
population of 335,000* Frankfort, the capital. Is the ninth most populated city In the state* It has 
' 19 counties and one city-county consolidation, Lexington-Fayette* The estimated 1980 population of 
persons eight to 17 years old was" 605,819* 

Kentucky has seven Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs)* Five of the SMSAs Include a 
portion of four contiguous states: Indiana, Ohio, Tennessee, and West Virginia* Other contiguous status 
are Illinois, Missouri, and Virginia* 

Kentucky was ranked 42Rd, nationally. In total state and local per capita expenditures, 45th In per 
c^pI^a expenditures for .education and 20th In per capita expenditures for public welfare** 



B* Child Welfare 

In all but three counties, Fayette, Jefferson, and Daviess, the responsibility for child welfare Is 
entirely within state government* The Department for Human Resources (OHRV, Bureau for Social Services 
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(BSS), operates various statewide programs In addition .to administering Its 120*branch offices. This 
agency administers the Interstate Compact on Juveniles (ICJ) and the Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Children (ICPC). OHR personnel reported that It Is possible for both the state and count /-operated 
child welfare agencies to arrange an out-of-state placement"* It Is especially, likely that the agencies 
under county auspices do not utilize an Interstate compact to facilitate such placements. It was 
reported that such placements may Involve the assistance of another local agency such as courts, school 
districts, or probation agencies, Kentucky has been a member of the ICJ and the ICPC since 1960 and 1966, 
respectively, I 



' C« Education 



Kentucky's Department of Education (OJE) has the major responsibility for Its educational system. 
Within DOE Is t}ie Bureau of Education 'or , Exceptional Children, which Is dlroctly Involved with the 
placement of exceptional children In other states. It was reported by tile Department of Education that 
schooV districts would not place children flit' of state without authorization and funding assistance from 
the Bureau of Education for Exceptional ChLl^ren. A Kentucky revised statute specifically provides this 
authority to the Department of Education; however. It references only "deaf-blind chlldren»».2 school 
districts could arrange an out^of -state placement without state au+horlzat Ion and knowloge under certain 
circumstances such as: 



child has special education needs that are unrelated- to ddaf noss/b 1 1 ndness and an cut-of- 
sfate educational program may be^ selected md considered not subject to the statute referenced 
above; 

• 'Itie child Is placed out of state and not authorized or reported to the state because state 
funds ore not expended for the placement. 



D, Juvenl le Justice 



Juvenile Jurisdiction In Kentucky Is the responsibility of the 56 district courts. These districts 
may Include more than one county and. In the larger counties, a district may be divided Into several 
divisions^ each hearing cases from geographically separate portions of the county. There are 19 count/es 
with locally funded and operated court services. The remaining counties utilize the Department for Human 
Resources to provide 1hese services which are typically made available to the court by local offices of 
the DHR<s Bureau for Social Services, 

It Is reported that placements arranged by most courts, especially out-of-state placements, are 
arranged with the assistance of local social service offices by tr-insferrl ng custody. It Is further 
likely that these types of arrangements are facilitated by an Interstate Compact, 



F, Mental Health and Montal Retardation 



The Division for Mental Health and Montal Retardation Services (MHMRS) within the Department for 
Human Resources Is responsible for state- 1 eve I mantal health and rriental retardation services In Kentucky, 
These services are administered through four regions and 15 district offices throughout the state. The 
MhWRS provides supporting funds, technical assistance, and organizational effort for 23 comprehensive 
centers with 90 branch centers throughout the state which are governed by regional mental health -montal 
, retardation boaros. Out-of-state placements are reportedly made pursuant to the provisions of the 
Interstate Compact on Mental Health (ICMH), Kentucky has been a member of the compact since 1958. 
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IV. 



FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE 
HLAUbMhNi HKAUI I UbS IN 19/8 



This section of the Kentucky state profile presents the study's survey results, organized In summary 
tables* and offers some descriptive end Interpretive remarks about the findings. 



A« The Number of Children Placed In Out*-of-State Residential Settings 



Before proceeding to the more dotal led survey findings, an overview of out-of-state placement 
activity among the agencies contacted at the state and local levels Is provided )n Table 18-2« This 
InfoTfMtlon has been Included at the beginning of this section to. give some perspective about how many 
out-of-state placements are being described subsequent tables and what agencies tend to be responsible 
for them. 

Table 18-2 Indicates thaf, for the most part, out-of-state placement activity occurs at the state 

~ fii ~ 



TABLE 18-2. KENTUCKY: nCnBER OF OUT-OF-STAT€-^LAC£MENTS ARRANGED BY 
. STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Levels of 
Government 




Number of CHILDREN, 


by Agency Type 






Uhl Id H&l tare/ 
JuvenMje Justice 


Uhlid 
Welfare 


Education 


Juvenile Mental 
Justice Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Total 


State Agency 
Placements^ 




— b 


5 


— b 


0 


116 


Local Agency 
Placements 


c 

1 


0 


5 


3 




8 


Total 


Im 


0 


10 


3 \ 


0 


124 



— denotes Not Applicable* 

a. May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded Independently 
or under a court orcar, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, and others directly 
Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge* Refer to Table 18-9 for specific 
Information regarding state agency 1nvoIvemen% In ar;ranglng out-of-state placements. 



b. Information 



_ about state child welfare and Juvenile Justice agency placement 

activities are provhed In the first column of this table* 

! " » 
c. Local child welfare and Juvenile Justice agency out-of-state placement totals 

appear In separate columns on this table. » 



Local agency activity Is further detailed by Table 18-3, which shows the number of out-of-state 
placements by each local agency Jurisdiction. It Is Important to boar In mind that the Jurisdiction of 
school districts contacted .Is smaller than the counties C0T)taln1ng them. For that reason, multiple 
agencies may have reported from each county and the Incidence reports In tSo table are the aggregated 
repocts of all within them. It Indicates that all but tvo out-of-state placements made locally were from 
urban counties In SMSAs which Include the Evansvl I le, Indiana, and Cincinnati, Ohio, areas* 
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TABLE 18-3. KENTUCKY: 1978 YOUTH POPUUTlONS AND THE NUMBER OF 
OUT^)F-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 
» IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES REPORTING 
PLACEMENTS 



County Name 



1978 Numb^rof CHILDREN Placed During 1978 

Population^ ■ Child ^ JGvnMt " 

(Ago 8-1^), Wolfaro, Education Justice 



Adatr 


2,159 \ 


— 




0 




A| Ian 

AMerson 


2,003 J 


— 
— 




Ob 
0 




Bal lard 


. 1,343 ^ 


— 




0 


0 


Barren 


5,319 






A 
U 




Bath / 


1,705 






0 


0 


Bel 1 , ; 


6,725 


— 




Ob 




Boone ; 


7,370 


— 




2b 


0 


Bourbqij > 


3,100 






0 




Boyd ( 


8,739 






U 


0 


O 1 ^ 

Boyle ' 


3,771 






0 




Bracken 


1,398 


— 




0 




Breathitt 


3,414 


— 




0 




Breckinridge 


2,785 


— 




0 


— 


Bu 1 1 1 tt 










MM 


Butler 


1,845 






0 


>•■. 


Caldkrel 1 


2,044 






0 


/ — 


Cal loway 


3,913 






0, 


0 


Camp be 1 1 


15,p71 






2b 


0 


Car 1 1s Ia 












Carroll 


1,647*" 


— 




0 




Carter 


4,316 






0 




Casey 


2,558 






0 




Christian 


11,154 


— 




Qb 


0 


Clark 












Clay 


4,75? 


— 




0 


0 


Clinton 


1,479 


— , 




0 




Critttnden 


1,375 


— 




0 




Cumberland 


1,192 








— 


Davl ess 


15 4S2 










Edmonson 


1,639 







0 


MM 


EMI ott 


1,071 







0 




Estill 


2,605 







0^ 




Fayette 


.29,634 






Ob 


0 


F lemlng 


2,172 






0 




Floyd ) 


i 7,916 






0 




Franklin . 


5,972 






Ob 




Fulton 


1,473 






Ob 


0 


Gal latin 


761 






0 




Garrard 


1,734 






0 




Grant ^ 


. * 1,593 






0 




Graves 


5,296 






0 




Grayson 


3r179 






0 


0 


Green ^ 


1,762 






0 




Greenup 


6,664 






0 




Hancock 


1,486 






0 




Hardin 


12,798 






0 




Harlan 


7,419 






0 




" Harri son 


2,542 






0 




Hart 


2,699 






0 
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TABLE 18-3. (Continued) 



1978 Number of CHILDREN Piacod During 1978 

Population^ Chi Id Juvenl le 

County Name (Age 8-17) Welfare Education Justice 



Henderson 




6,651 


MM 




1 


Henry 




1,935 


zz 


0 


II 


Hlckmnn 




1,060 




0 




Hopkins 




7,226 




0 


MM 


Jackson 




2,002 




0 




Jefferson 




125,326 


0 


Qb 


MM 


Jessamine 




3,645 


zz 


0 




Jnhn<>on 




3,698 




0 


MM 


Kenton 




24,431 


— 


lb 


0 


Knott 




3,439 




0 


MM 


Knox 




5,333 




0 


MM 


Larue 




2,084 




0 


II 


Laurel 








0 




Lawrence 




2,319 




0 


MM 


Lee 




1.3^9 




0 


MM 


Les 1 1 e 




2,809 




2h 


MM 


Letcher 




5,105 




Qb 


MM 


Lew 1 s 




2,598 




0 




Lincoln 




3,248 


— 


0 


MM 


Livingston 




1,462 


«•«• 


0 




Logan 




3,891 


MM 


0 




Lyon 




728 


MM* 


0 




M r^r Jink An 




9,652 




0 


0 


McCroary 




2,994 




0 




McLean 




1,800 


MM 


u 




Madison 




7, 142 








Magof f 1 n 




2,507 




0 




Marlon 




3,410 


MM 


0 


MM 


Marsha 1 1 




3,642 




0 


0 


Martin 




2,550 




0 


MM 


M^son 




2,744 


MM 


0 




Meade 




4,242 


MM 


0 


II 


MaH I f AA 
I "Ol III 




930 




0 




Mercer 




2,984 




0 


MM 


Metca Ife 


s 


1,484 


MM 


0 


MM 


Monroe 


2,069 


MM 


0 


M- 


Montgomery 




3,145 


MM 


0 


MM 


Morgan 




1,964 




0 




Muh lenberg 




5,191 




0 




Nelson 




5,228 




0 




Nicholas 




1,158 




0 




Ohio 




3,557 




0 




Oldham 




3,083 




0 




Owen 




1,279 




0 




Owsley 




965 




0 




Pend 1 eton 




2,094 




0 




Perry 




6,094 




0 




Pike 




13,639 ' 




Qb 




Powol 1 " 




1,682 




0 




Pulaski 




7,029 




0 


2 
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TABLE 18-3^, (Continued) 



County Name 



Robertson 
Rockcastle 
Rowan 
Russel I 
Scott 

Shelby 
Slfnpson 
Spencer 
^ Taylor 
Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble 

Union 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford 



1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 



399 
2,664 
2,390 
2,089 
3,143 

3,446 
2,429 
1,175 
3,049 
1,913 

1,565 
1,049 
2,851 
9,530 
2,158 

2,814 
2,379 
4,902 
1,206 
3,165 



Number of CHILDREN Placed During 197 8 
^y^^ JuvonI le 

Welfare Education Justice 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Total Number of 
Placements Arranged 
by Local Agencies 
(total may Include 
dupl Icate count) 

Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 



181 



3 
19 



* denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice 

lni??tu^«^Q7T«cVt'' ^970 national census and the National Cancer 

Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census, 

^L4.^H.l 5^*"'°°* districts were contacted In these counties to 

constitute the education agency sample discussed In Section 11. 



B. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of Local Agencies 
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TABLE 18-4. KENTUCKY: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-0?-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 





Number of 


AGENCIES, by Agency Type 


Response Categories 


unl Id 
Welfare 


Education 


Juvenl le 
Justice 


Agencies Which Reported Out-of-State 
Placements 


0 


3 


2 


Agencies Which Did Not Know If They Placed, 
or Placed but Could Not Report the Number 
of Chi Idren 


1 


0 


0 


Agencies Which Did Not Place Out of State 


2 


178 


17 


Agencies Which Did Not Participate In the 
Surv&y 


0 


0 


0 


Total Local Agencies 


3 


181 


19 



Those local agencies which did not place children out of Kentucky were asked to describe their 
reasons for not doing so. An Interesting finding among the results shown In Table 18-5 Is that most 
school districts reported the lack of funds and sufficient services being available In the state as 
reasons for not sending children out of Kentucky. 

\ 

The 17 local Juvenile probation departments that did not place any children out of state gave mixed 
reasons. Including the lack of funds and the presence of sufficient services In Kentucky to meet their 
needs. 
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TABLE 18-5. KENTUCKY: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Reasons for Not Placing 
Children Out of Stateo 



Nu'nber of Local AGENCIES, by Report ed Reason (s) 

J^"r^ ■ Juveni l e 

Welfare 



Education 



Justice 



Lacked Statutory Authority 

Restrlctedb 

Lacked Funds 

Sufficient Services Available 
In State 

Otherc 



1 

0 
I 



0 
0 
164 

14 

5 



3 
1 
9 

7 

10 



Number of Agencies Reporting No 
Out-of-state Placements 



178 



17 




Total Number of Agencies 
Represented In Survey 



181 



19 



stat2%|ace'lJ^ntf."'''^^ "^"^ ^^'^ arran'ging oot^f- 

b. Generally Included res*>Mctlons based on agency policy, executive order 
compliance with certain federal and state guidelines, and specif rcouT^^^^^ 

c. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were aoalnst 

Z?orJ?^fI:.^^^^^^^ disapproved by parents, invojved too much red tapl, and 
were prohibitive to family visitations because of distance. 
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TABLE I8-6. KENTUCKYr "mE EXTENT OF I NTERAGENCY COOPERAT I ON 
TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number and P&rcentagey by Agency Type 

hducqTlon Juven I ie Justice" 

rjUmber re r cent NumDer rercenf 



AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State 
Placements^ 

AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State 
Placements with Interagency 
Cooperation 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State with Interagency' 
Cooperation 



II 



50 



100 



too 



67 



a. See Table 18-4. 



Local agencies yu-q also asked to raport on the conditions and statuses of children sent out of 
Kentucky.* Table 18-7 Indicates thflt children placed by school districts were physically handicapped and 
mentally II I /emotional ly disturbed children who had special education needs. Children placed by the 
Ji/venlle Justice agencies were mentally retarded or developmentalJy disabled. Juvenile delinquent, and 
battered, abandoned, or neglected* 



TABLE 18-7. KENTUCKY: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 



.Types of Conditions^ 


Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Education JuvenI ie Justice 


Physically Handicapped 


1 


0 


Mentally Retarded or Developmental ly Disabled 


0 


1 


Unru ly/Olsruptlve 


0 


0 


Truant 


0 — 


^ 


Juvenile Delinquent 


0 


1 


Mentally 1 1 I/Emotlonal ly Disturbed 


1 


0 


Pregnant 


0 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


0 


Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected 


0 


1 


Adopted 


0 


0 
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TABLE 18-7. (Continued? 



- . t n ut^t M Number of AGENCIES Repbrtlng 
Types of Conditions^- tducaTion juvenile justice 



Special Education Needs 3 q 

Multiple Handicaps " 0 0 

Other ^ 0 0 

Number of Agencies Reporting 3 2 

a. Some agencies reported more than one typeof condition. 



None of the Kentucky local agencies placed five or more children outVof state In 1978 and, therefore, 
no local agencies were asked for the additional Information requested of thxJseiPhase J I aoencles In other 
states. \ ^ 



0. Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 

V 

'Aqothor Important aspect of an Investigation about the out-of-state placement of children concerns 
the extent to which Interstate compacts are used to arrange such placements. Local agencies were asked 
to report the extent to which their placements were arranged through an Interstate compact and all eight 
placements reported by local probation agencUs and school districts were not compact processed. 

The Information gathered from the records of the Bureau for Social Services, cs shown In Table 18-8, 
Indicates that 98 percent of the 114 children placed out of Kentucky In 1978 were processed through an 
Interstate compact. The Department of Education did net use a contact for the ten out-of-state 
placements It reported to have occurred In the reporting year. 

TABLE 18-8. KENTUCKY: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, IN 1978, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 

Child Welfare/ 

Juvenile Justice Education 

Total Number of State and Local Agency- 
Arranged Placements 114 10 

Total Number of Compact-Arranged Placements 
Reported by Stat© Agencies 112 0 



Percentage of Compact-Arranged Placements 98 0 

0. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agenqles 

Table 18-9 describes the ability of state agencies to report their out-of-state placement activity 
snd the number of placements, by category of Involvonwnt. 
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The table shows little activity on the part of the Department of Education In out-of-state 
Placements* Of equal Interest Is the DOE response that no placements were arranged by local education 
agencies and reported to the state either for funding reimbursement or solely as Information sharing^ It 
should be recalled that five children were reported (by the local school districts) to be placed, out of 
Kentucky* 

The Division for Mental Health and Mental Retardation Services within tho Department for Human 
Resources did not report being Involved In out-of-state placements In 1978, The DHR's Bureau for Social 
Services, however, was Involved In the arranging and funding or had knowledge of a total of 11? children 
placed out of Kentucky In 1978. The Information was collected by study staff conducting a manual search 
of DHR compact office records during on on-site visit and, therefore, represents a substantially complete 
set of Infocmatlon about this agency's placement practices* 



TABLE 18-9. KENTUCKY: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO REPORT 
THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Reported 

Placed during 1978 by State Agencies 

vJnl Id welfare/ Mental Health and 

Types of Involvement Juvenile Justice Education Mental Retardation 



% State Arranged and Funded 92 5 0 

Loca I ly Arranged but 
State Funded Q o — 

Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded 

Subtota I : P I acements 
Involving State 
Funding 

Locally Arranged and 
Funded, and Reported 
to State 

State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Low or Did Not Fund 
the Placement 

Other 

Total Number of 
Chi Idren Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance or 

— Kno^9Ld9e5_^__ ^_ 



— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. Includes all out-of-state placements known to officials In the 
particular state agency. In some cases, this figure consists of placements 
whic*' did not directly Involve affirmative action by the state agency but may 
simply Indicate knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through case 
conferences or through various forms of Informal reporting. 



3 0 0 

95 5 0 

I 0 

16 0 0 

0 0 0 

112 5 0 
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Th# chlldron placed by or Involving the DHR«s Bureau for Social Services went to a total of 16 
states, as Indicated In Table 18-10. Nearly t>#o-thlrds of these children went to states contiguous to 
Kentucky, most notably Ohio, which received 32 children from Kentucky In 1978. The Department of 
Education sent all five children reported placed out of state In 1978 to Alabama. 



TABLE 18-10. KENTUCKY: DeSTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE ^_ 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 

Destinations of ' Uhl Id Welfare/ 

Children Placed Juvenile Justice Education 



Alabama 0 5 

California 4 q 

Florida 5 q 

Georgia 7 q 

1 1 llnols 17 0 

Indiana 12 0 

Maine t q 

Michigan ^ 6 0 

Minnesota t q 

New Hampshire I q 

New York I q 

^k>rth Carolina 8 0 

Ohio 32 0 

Oregon I q 

Tennessee 3 q 

Texas 5 q 

Virginia 2 0 

Placements for Which 
Destinations Could Not 
Be Reported by State 

Agencies 0 q 

Total Number of Placements 112 5 
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, . The conditions and statuses of chlUron placed by Kentucky state agencies are Indlcafed In-Table 
18-11* The Bureau for Social Services was Involved In placing a wide variety of children In 1978, most 
ndtably Juvenile delinquents, sYatus offenders, and battered, abandoned, or neglected children. Children 
f~ oiaced by this agency were also described to have gone to adoptive and foster care settings and, as a 
group, included some children who were emotionally disturbed* The most frequently used setting for the 
^/placement of children out of Kentucky by this agency was relatives' homos. 

The Department of Education reported that all five children placed were deaf and blind and that th%^ 
^ type of setting most frequently receiving these children was a residential treatment or child care^ 
Institution* 



TABLE I8-II* KENTUCKY: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Types, of Conditions 



_ Agency TypeQ 

i^ni 10 neifare/ ~ 
JuvenI le Justice 



Ec'.ucat Ion 



Phys I ca M y Hand I capped 
Mentally Handicapped 
Developmental ly Disabled 
Unru ly/Olsrupt Ive 
Truants 

Juvenile Delinquents 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Pregnant 

Drug/A I cohof Problems 

Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected 

Adopted Ch 1 1 dren 

Foster Chi I dren 

Otherb 



0 
0 
0 
X 
0 
X 
X 
0 
0 
X 
X 
X 
X 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
X 



a* X Indicates conditions reported* 

be Includes children who are both deaf and blind. 



Finally, the study requested Information about state agancy expenditures for out-of-state placements* 
This Information was not available from the compact records of the Bureau for Social Services, and the 
Department of Education estimated spending $40,500 In state funds for the five children placed In 
Alabama* 
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E, State Agenclos' Knowledge of Put«iof"State Placements 



As, a final review. Table 18-12 offers the Incidence of oot-of-state placement reported by Kentucky 
public agencies and the numt^r of children placed out of state of which the s-teto agencies had knowledge. 
The DWs Bureau for Social Services was Involved In or had knowledge of 98 percent of the out-of-state 
placements doternlned to have been made In 1978 by this state agency and ,the few local child welfare and 
Juvenile Justice agencies. In contrast, tha DOE reported Its Involvement In the placement of five 
children out of state (Identified ^as being both deaf and blind In Tablo 18-11) and that no locally 
arranged placements occurred; however, local school districts reported tha'^ five children had been ».*laced 
out of Kentucky. These placements appear to be of different children, <*1th Table 18-7 speclfvinq that 
only one agency placed children that were physically handicapped. 

Finally, the nonexistence of local mental health and mental retardation agency out-of-state 
placements was reiterated by the state agency. 




TABLE 18-12. KENTUCKY: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 



Chi Id Welfare/ Mental Health and 

Juvenile Justice Education Mental Retardation 



Total Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 


1140 


10 


0 


Total Number of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


112 


5 


0 


Percentage of Placements 
KncfHr. to State Agenci es 


98 


50 


100 


a. Includes placements reported by the state ch 
agency, the loca 1 ch 1 1 d wel fare agenci es, and 
agencies. 


lid wol fare/juveni le Justice 
the local Juveni le Justice 
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Because state agencies are responsible for Interstate compact administration, their reports of 1978 
15* °^ Interest to this study, not only providing ^ form of placement 

Information, but also as a corr^arlson to local agencies' compact use reporting. Th> state child welfare 
and Juvenile Justice agency's compact office had knowledge of all but two of the 114 Diacements 
determined to have l«en made In 1978. However, the three chTldren reported to be placed <iit of K2ky 
*y the local Juvenile Justice agencies were reportedly not compact arranged, as discussed In part C of 
thl3 proflle^sectlon, leaving a small discrepancy In survey lnforrr,atlon. As reported by the local school 
VSf ^^^vf placements made In 1978 were arranged thnough a compact, and neither 

ware the state agency placements. It Is Important to remember that no Interstate contact Includes 
placements Into facilities solely educational In nature. *' mciuuus 



FIGURE 18-1. KENTUCKY: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LOCAL 
PLACEMENTS AT^D USE OF COMPACTS, AS REPORTED BY 
STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 
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V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Of th« variety of conclusions that can txt drawn from the data, th« following seemed most apparent and 
worthy of mention. 

^ There Is little out-of-state placement activity among local agencies In Kentucky. The 
Infrequent occurrences of such placements usually take place In urban border areas without 
compact processing. 

• The Department for Human Resources' Bureau for Social Services Is the state agency having 
responsibility for the majority of children leaving Kentucky for care and treatment. 

<\ 

• Although the ^tate child welfare/Juvenile Justico agency seems to rely upon contiguous states 
(especially Ohlo» Illinois* and Indiana) to receive many children, a variety of other children 
are sent greater distances, to states as far as California and New Hampshire. 

The reader Is encouraged to conpare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which j 
relate to specific practices In Kentucky In order to develop further conclusions abojjt the state's 
Involvement^f with the out-of-state placement of dit^ldren. 

* \ 
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FOOTNOTES 



2,'^K«ntucky Revised Statute 157.210, 

\ 

\ 
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II. METHODOLOGY 



Information was systematically gathered about Maryland from a variety of sources using a number of 
data collection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. 
Next, telephone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children, n mall survey was used, as a 
follow-up to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement prac- 
flchs of state agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or supervisory 
oversight. 



An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported ^y state 
agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In arrang- 
ing out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken If It 
was necessary to: 

• verify out-of-state placoment data reported by state government about local agencies; and 

• collect local agency data which was not available from state government. 

A summary of the data collection effcr; In Maryland appears below In Table 21-1. 



TABLE 21-1. MARYLAND: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Survey Methods, by Agency Type 



Levels of 
Government 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental 
Health 


Mental 
■ Retardation 


State 
Agencies 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 




Mai led Survey: 
DW off icials 


Mai led Survey: 
DOG officials 


Mai led Survey: 
Dfi^H officials 


Mailed Survey: 
DWH officials 


Mai ted Survey : 
DHMH officials 


Local 
Agencies 


Telephone 
Survey: 
All 24 local 
departments 
of social 
services 


Telophone 
Survey: 
All 24 local 
school 
districts 


Not AppI Icable 
(State Offices) 


Telophone 
Survey: 

AI 1 24 commun- 
ity mental 
health centers 


Not AppI Icable 
(State Offices) 
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III. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AM) OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 



A, Introductory Remarks 



Maryland has the 42nd largest land area (9,891 square miles) and Is the 18th most populated state 
(4,121,603) In the United States, It has 17 cities with populations over 10,000 and five cities with 
populations over 30,000. Baltimore Is the most populated city In the state, with approximately 850,000 
people* Annapolis, the capital. Is the fifth nost populated city In the state with an estimated popula- 
tion of 32,000. It has 23 counties and one Independent city, Baltimore* The estimated 1978 population 
of persons eight to 17 years old was 764,060. 

Maryland has three Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs). Two of the SMSAs Include a por- 
tion of the District of Columbia and two contiguous states, Delaware and Virginia, anu part of New 
Jersey* Other contiguous states are Pennsylvania and West Virginia* 

Maryland was ranked 13th nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures. 1 1th In per 
capita expenditures for education, and sixth In per capita expenditures for public welfare*' 



Maryland's system for providing child welfare services to children and youth Is supervised at the 
state level by the Department of Human Resources' (DHR) Social Services Administration* Services are 
delivered by the 23 county and the city of Baltlrnore departments of soda! services* All of the 
local departments are supervised by the Social Services Administration and operate mainly with state and 
federal funds* 

In general, the services provided are confined to those financed under Title XX and Title IV of the 
Social Security Act* These services Include protective services, foster care, adoption, day care, family 
planning, and many others* 

Reportedly, all out-of-state placements Involving local child welfare agencies are arranged through 
the Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children (ICPC) which Is administered by OHR* Maryland has 
been a member of the compact since 1973* 



Maryland's Department of Education (DOC) has major responsibility for supervising the delivery of 
educational services* The state has 23 local school districts organized according to county Jurisdic- 
tions, and one orther district which Includes the city of Baltimore* 

School districts are not subject to polices which prohibit the out-of-state placement of children for 
educational services* However, If a district requires state assistance for Ihe funding of such place- 
ments,, approval Is required from the Division of Special Education (DSE ) In the DOE* If approved, the 
local school districts pay 300 percent of the local basic per pupil cost In that district (wealth of the 
county, divided by the school district enrollment on the day of placement, roultlpl lei by throe)* The 
state will pay the remaining cost of the placement* However, the state will only provide funds for those 
"educationally handicapped" children as defined In P*L* 94-142. Also, parents can and do appeal to the 
Department of Education before a hearing review board If approval Is not granted by DSE. 



In each county In Maryland, except Montgomery County which utilizes the lower district court. Juve- 
nile Justice Is under the Jurisdiction of the circuit court system. In eight counties and Baltimore, 
masters are employed either on a full-time or part-time basis to hear Juvenile cases, but their findings 
must be confirmed by a Juvenile Judge. 



B. Child Welfare 



C. 



E ducat Ion 



D. 



Juveni le Justice 
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AM adjudicated delinquents are referred by the courts to the Juvenile Services Administration of the 
Department of Health and Mental Hygiene (DHMH). Tho administration provides pre-court Intake, detention, 
probation, residential, and aftercare services. The state operates four forestry camps, t>^o training 
schools (both with detention units), three detention centers, three short-term holdover (72-hour deten- 
tion) units, and four community -based group care fachltles* In addition, residential care Is purchased 
from numerous group homes and other child care facilities both within and outside of the state. 

'|l'«'"y'3nd has been a member of the Interstate Compact on Juveniles (ICJ) since 1966. The Community 
services Program In the Juvenile Services Admlnl stra-^lon reportedly does not use a compact for the out- 
of-state placement of youth In residential group care. All other placements are reportedly made pursuant 
to the provisions of the ICJ. 



E. Mental Health and Mental Retardation 



^^n^^l health and mental retardation services. Including those for children and youth, are admlnls- 
i!nffoo"A^iJr^- !! ^^f^^fP^'"^"^"^ ^^eajth and Mental Hygiene. Services are delivered by the Mental 
Hygiene Admin. strati on (MHA) and the Mental Retardation Administration (MRA) which are components of the 

The Mental Retardation Administration within the DHMH operates six state residential facllltlos which 
serve the mentally retarded. Additionally, tha MRA purchases care for the retarded from privately oper- 
ated programs. The Mental Hygiene Administration operates state hospitals for the mentally III and emo- 
Tionaiiy disturbed, and provides community psychological and psychiatric services. Unlike MRA, the Mental 
Hygiene Administration has no purchase-of-c«re monJes at its disposal. 

Maryland has established 24 community mental health centers which are funded Jointly by state and 
local governments. The community mental health centers provide both In-patient and out-patient dlaqnos- 
Tlc and treatment services. 

The Interstate Compact on Mental Health (ICMH) Is administered through the DHMH. Transfer of clients 
D*?" ? J"^^"^? hospital In Maryland to an out-of-state public facility are handled through the Mental 
Ketardatlon Administration compact office. Maryland has been a member of the compact since 1963. 



P. Recent Developments 



JuvenI le Justice. Under changes made by the Juvenile Causes Statute cf the Annotated Code of Mary- 
rmicf^^®!^^'^® January 1, i974, Maryland began to deinstitutionalize children In need of supervision 
(CHINS). It was reported that a significant cost and service Impact might occur with the decrease In the 
number of out-of-state placements of status offend«,rs. If out-of-state placements had resulted from the 
lack of specialized services In Maryland or from difficulties In coordinating the delivery of In-state 
placement services, then a considerable amount of planning and program development would be required to 
provide community -based treatment for those now placed out of state. (This Information Is reported In 
tnore dotal I In _A Case Study In the De I nst I tut I ona 1 1 zat I on of Status Of fenders.2 



Education. Maryland law specifically states that "social maladjustment" Is not an educationally 
handicapping condition requiring special education. Although some local school districts have special 
programs for maladjusted children, officials In the Juvenile Services Administration reported that youth 
under their care are not eligible for special education, particularly In the case of disruptive youth. 
These children are usually expelled from school and are therefore difficult to maintain In community- 
based treatment programs which rely on the public schools for educational services. In addition, some 
schools view truancy as a problem to be referred to the Juvenile Services Offices. Due to the confusion 
over which department or agency actually has >he responsibility for the education of disruptive and 
truant children, a state task force was recently established to consider how the Department of Education 
could fulfill Its mandate to provide education for all children In the state. 
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IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978 



This section of the Maryland profile presents the results of the survey of state and local agencies 
In summary tables, and gives some descriptive and analytic remarks about the Information displayed. The 
Information has been organized In such a way that It addresses the Issues and concerns that were raised 
In Chapter 1 with regard to the placement of children out of their state of residence. 



A. The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 



The presentation of survey findings begins with a summary of all out'-of-state placement activity that 
was discovered among state and local agencies In Maryland. This summary, contained In Table 21-2 Is 
offered at this point to provide some Indication about the number of children to which the subsequent 
policy and practices Information refer. 

The state agencies described In Table 21-2 deserve some explanation so that these findings, and those 
presented later for state agencies, will be properly understood. There Is hiformatlon for two state 
Juvenile Justice responses Included In the table. Juvenile Justice I refers to Information provided by 
the Community Services Program and Juvenile Justice 11 Indicates Information provided by the Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles Office, both In the Juvenile Services Administration of the DHMH. Two contacts were 
made within the agency because the Community Services Program described Itself as outsldp the purview of 
the Interstate Compact on Juveniles In Its out-of-state placement activity. It was therefore determined 
that the two sources would need to be contacted to obtain complete Information from the service type. 

A note should be made In regard to out-of-state placements reported by local education agencies. As 
discussed In Chapter 1, great care was taken throughout the study to record only those placements which 
were Initiated In 197S, This concern for the Integrity of the study led to repeated contacts with 
Maryland school districts to verify that, In fact, placements reported were Initiated during the 
reporting period of the study. These contacts were undertaken because of the broad differences among 
school districts In the number of children placed out of Maryland In comparlslon to each other and In 
relation to findings about other school districts across the country. 

Education officials verified that great differences In the number of children placed do exist arrxDng 
the county school districts.^ It was also explained that although there may be some children Included In 
the placement figures for Montgomery County that were placed In years previous to 1978, the rate was 
actually high In 1978. The Judgment was made. In cooperation with Maryland officials, that the figure 
* reported for this county represents the best estimate that could be obtained for out-of-state placements. 
The minority of children Included In the figure who had been placed out-oKstate prior to 1978 were, as a 
matter of prevailing state education policy, subject to diagnostic, evaluative, and decision making pro- 
cedures In the same way as children placed out of Maryland for the first time In 1978, 

Table 21-2 Indicates only moderate out-of-state placement activity at the stato level, when compared 
to the local level* The majority of out-of-state placements made by public agencies came from local 
child welfare and education agencies. Placements by these agencies accounted for 74 percent of those 
reflected |n Table 21-2. 

Out-of-state placements were reported In varying degrees by all state agencies. The Community 
Services Program In the Juvenile Services Administration of the OHMH reported the highest number of such 
placements at 98 children, and the Mental Hygiene Administration's ICMH officials reported the fewest 
placements with only one child leaving Maryland jn 1978. Within this range, the DHMH »s Mental Retardation 
Administration reported ten, the Interstate Compact on Juveniles Office In the Juvenile Services Adminis- 
tration of the DHMH reported 55, and the OHR's Social Services Administration reported 71 out-of-state 
p lecements. 
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TABLE 21-2. MARYLAND: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE ANO LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



^ Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 

Levels of Child JuvenI le Just I ceo Mental Mental 

Government Welfare Education I H Health Retardation Total 



71 0 98 55 1 .10 235 



273 428 — 10 — 71 1 

344 428 153 11 10 946 



— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Juvenile Services Administration's 
Community Services Proqram and Juvenile Justice II Indicates data reported by the Juvenile 
Services Administration's Interstate Compact on Juveniles Office. / 

b. May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funde/ Independently or under 
a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, and others directly Involving the state 
agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer to Table 21-15 for specific ^formation regarding state 
agency Involvement In arranging out-of-state placements. 



State Agency 
Placements" 

Local Agency 
Placements 

Total 



Table 21-3 further defines out-of-state placement activities among local agencies by listing Incidence 
figures for agencies In each county of Maryland. Only four of Maryland's 24 counties do not actually 
border another state or are not separated from another state by the Potoma<57{^lver. The state Is relati- 
vely small, with access In some areas to three other states Involving only minutes of hijhway travel. All 
counties should be considered to have easy accessibility to settings for children In contiguous states. 

It Is wiThIn Table 21-3 that the source of the very large out-of-state placements for local education* 
agencies comes to light. The out-of-state pKicements reported by the Montgomery County school district 
eclipse the reports any other agency or county In Maryland and can be seen to be radically higher than 
other school districts In the state. By placing 347 children out of Maryland In I97B, the Montgomery 
County school district likely exceeds any other county In the nation In out-of-state placement activity 
and. In fact, exceeds the total placement Incidence of all state and local agencies reported by some 
entire states. Clearly, this agency should be considered separate from corresponding school districts In 
Maryland when evaluating out-of-state placement activity among education agencies In Maryland because of 
the distorting effect It has on overall Incidence figures. 

Incidence figures reported by other county education agencies range from zero children to 35 children 
placed out of state, with the majority of education placements from other than Montgomery County coming 
from urbai^^zed SMSA central cities. Placements from these areas Include 35 from the city of Baltimore 
and 28 from Prince Georges County which surrounds the District of Columbia on the Maryland side of the 
Potomac River. 

Those agencies which wore not able to report their out-of-state placements were, as mentioned, county 
school districts, and they were In Anno Arundel and Howard Counties which are In central Maryland, 
Included In the Baltimore SMSA, and bordering theDivrlct of Cofumbla SMSA. 

The remaining IB education out-of-state--placements wh Ich did .not come fromJ^pntjomery or Prince 
Georges Counties or the city of Baltimore were reported by nine counties, four of which are within an 
SMSA and five of which are not. 

Out-of-state placements by county child welfare agencies are similarly clustered around urban 
counties In Maryland. Over three-fourths of all child welfare agency placements were made from areas In 
the District of Columbia and Baltimore S^SAs, Including Baltimore, Montgomery, and PrJnce Georges 
Counties, and the city of Balltmore. Again, Montgomery County reported the highest number of out-of- 
state placements, with Its child welfare agency placing 81 children across state lines for care and 
JtSMitmnft^ AM chil d welfa re a genci es except those In Caroline and Kent counties reported sending 
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TABLE 21-3. MARYUNO: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE 
NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND 
AGENCY TYPES REPORTING PUCEMENTS 





1978 


Number of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 




County Name 


Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


Mental 
Health 


Al Itgany 
Anne Arundvl 
Baltimore 
Calvert 
Caroline 


13,189 
65,859 
108,184 
5,692 
4,010 


2 

9 est 
55 est 

2 > 
0 


1 

6 
0 
0 


1 

3 
0 
0 
0 


Corro 1 1 
Cecl 1 
Charles 
Dorchester 
Frederick 


13,848 
11,229 
14,567 
4,979 
18,037 


4 est 
3 

A 
*» 

2 
4 


0 

1 

4 est 

0 

1 


0 
0 

0 
0 


Garrett 
Harford 
Howard 
Kent 

Montgomery 


4,446 
28,010 
19,682 
2,829 
106,417 


1 

7 est 
2 
0 
81 


0 
1 

0 

347 


0 

2 est 
1 

0 

0 


Prince Georges 
Quoen Annes 
St. Marys - 
Soffiorset 
Talbot 


133,278 
3,505 
12,249 
3,344 
4,022 


49 est 
1 

10 
4 
5 


28 
0 
1 
0 

2 


0 
0 
3 
0 
0 


Washington 

W 1 COD 1 CO 

Worcester 

BaltliDOre City 


19,057 
10,204 
4,823 
152,600 


4 
4 
2 
17 


1 

0 
0 
35 


0 

0 
0 
0 


Total Number of 

Placements Arranged 
by Local Agencies 
(total may Include, 
dup 1 lcat« count) 




273 est 


428 est 


10 est 


Total Number of Local 
AgencI es- J?epon.t 1 ng 




24 


24 


24 



* denotes Not Available. 



a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice uslno 
I from two sources: the, 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 
^ estimated aggregate census. 
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B, The Out*of'*State Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



This part ot th# profll* on the results of the survey of agencies under local government begins with 
a description of the extent of Involvement of local agencies In out-of-state placements. Table 21-4 
Indicates that the study received an excellent response rate anrjng local agencies In Maryland. All 
agencies contacted participated In the survey and only tiro agencies, which were local school districts, 
could not report on their placement activities 5n I 978, 

All but two of the 24 child welfare agencies contacted reported placing children Into other states 
for care and treatment, as did one-half of the 24 school districts. Mental health agencies were Involved 
If) out-of-state placement to a lesser extent, with only five agencies reporting such Involvement. 



TABLE 21-4. MARYLAND: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PUCEMENTS IN 1978 



Response Categories 



Number of AGENCIES, by Agency Type 

Child Mental 
We I fare Educat I on Hea I th 



Aoencles Which Reported 
"Out-of-state Placements 22 

Agencies Which Did Not Know If They Placed, 
or Placed but Could Not Report the Number 
of Children 0 

Agencies Which Did Not Place Out of State 2 

Agencies Which Did Not Participate 

In the Survey 0 

Total Local Agencies 24 



12 

2 
10 

0 
24 



0 
19 

0 
24 



Those agencies which did not place children Into other states for care and treatment In 1978 reported 
why no such placements occurred and these responses are summarized In Table 21-5. Only two local child 
welfare agencies did not moke out-of-state placements, one of which said that Maryland had sufficient 
resources to ineet their service needs, end both of which cited other reasons for not making placements* 

All but one of the nonp lacing school districts cited the presence of sufficient services In Maryland 
for children served in 1978 and one said there were other reasons for not making placements. 

The reasons most frequently mentioned by mental health agencies for not placing children out of 
Maryland were the lack of funds for this purpose and other reasons. Including the fact that out-of-state 
placement Is against agency policy. One-third of the nonp lacing local mental health agencies also said 
that sufficient services were available In Maryland so that there was no need to resort to out-of-state 
resources. 
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TABLF 21-5, MARYLAND: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Reasons for Not Placing 
Children Out of Stated 




Local AGENCIES, by Reported Reason (s) 


'UhlId ■ 
Wei fare 


Education 


Menta 1 
Health 


Lacked Statutory Authority 


0 


0 


1 


DAr>4>«* t ^^^^ 

Kasxr 1 cted 


0 


0 


0 


Lacked Funds 


0 


0 


15 


Sufficient Services Available 
\n State 


1 


9 


6 


Other l> 


2 


1 


14 


Number of Agencies Reporting No 
Ojt-of -State Placements 


2 


10 


19 


Total Number of Aqencles 
Represented In Survey 


24 


24 


24 


a* Some agencies reported 
state placements. 


more than 


one reason for not arranging 


out-of- 



b. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
ovorftll agency policy, were disapproved by parents. Involved too much red tape, 
and Mere prohibitive to family visitations because of distance. 



Public agencies sometimes enlist the consultation and assistance of other public agencies In out-of- 
state placement declslpnmaking and processing. Table 21-6 Indicates the extent to which local agencies 
Irv Maryland reported the occurrence of Interagency cooperation In making out-of-state placements and tho 
number of placemohts which were subject to this collaboration. 

Child welfare agencies reported the least amount of Interagency cc aeration among the agencies 
Involved In the study, with ono-half of the agencies reporting working with other agencies to ^arrange or 
fund only about one-third ofvall placements. 



In contrast, all but ooo of the 12 school, districts reporting out-of-state placements reported 
worKlns. *tLTh another public- agency In tho_coucse_ot_arnangIng..placements.__Howevec,- this I attrageacy. 
cooperation was brought to bear on a ^minority of all reported out-of-state placements. Involving only 27 
percent of the 428 children reported placed out of Maryland In 1978. 

Finally, four of the five mental healtl^^ agencies that reported out-of-state placements said that 
public Interagency cooperation was undertaken In the course of placing seven of the ten dilldren that 
left Maryland under the respons Ibl I 3ty of these agencies. 
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TABLE 21-6, MARYLAND: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY COOPERATlCVJ 
TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL' 
AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number and Percentage, by Agency Type 

tni Id we I fare tducatlon Menta I Heojth 

Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



AGENCIES Reporting Otjt-of-State 
Plactments^ 


22 


92 


12 


50 


5 


21 


~ AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State 
Placements with Interagency 
Ccx)peratlon 


11 


50 


11 


92 


4 


80 


Number oT CHI LOREN> Placed Out of 
State 


273 


100 


428 


100 


10 


100 


Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State with Interagency 
Cooperarion 


87 


32 


115 


27 


7 


70 



a* See Table 21-4, 



All local agencies reporting out-of-state placements were asked to describe the children that they 
placed according to a series of descriptive categories* The responses of these agencies to the 
conditions and statuses that were offered for description follow In Table 21-7, As a group, all child 
welfare agencies responded to every condition available In the Interview to describe the children they 
had placed out of state. This Indicates Involvement by ;hese agencies with children having a very wide 
variety of characteristics. Nearly one-half or more of the 22 agencies responded to five of the descrip- 
tions. Including mentally retarded or developmental ly disabled; battered, abandoned, or neglected; 
adopted; mentally 1 1 l/emotlonal ly disturbed; and having special education needs. All other conditions 
received a positive, response from. between one and eight agencies. 

ATf 12 «hb6l dPsfrrets reporting bOt^f-state placements said that they had placed-chlldren who-were 
regarded as mentally II l/emotlonal ly disturbed, and ten of these school districts said that children 
placed hed special education needs. Between one and four school districts also responded to each of the 
descriptive categories except the one Indicating that girls were placed out of state while pregnant. 
Again, from the very wide range of responses by these agencies, there Is some Indication that school 
districts In Maryland, are Involved In placing children with a variety of problems. 

Three of the five mantal health agencies reporting out-of-state placements said that children leaving 
the state under their actions were mentally 1 1 l/emotlonal ly disturbed. One or two agencies also 
responded positively to five other descriptive categories which are not traditionally consistent with the 
types of problems these agencies are designed to address. 
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TABLE 21-7, MARYUNO: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 



Types of Condl'tlonsa 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


Mental 


Physically Handicapped 


7 


3 


^1 


Mental ly Retarded or 
Developmental ly Disabled 


13 


4 


2 


Unruly/Olsruptlve 


8 


2 


2 


Truant 


4 


2 


0 


JuvenI I* Del Inquent 


1 


3 


0 


Mentally Ill/Emotionally 
Disturbed 


11 


12 




Pregnant 


1 


0 


1 


DrUa/A 1 COho'l Prnh 1 Amc 


1 
1 


I. 


0 


Battered, Abandoned, or 
Neg 1 acted 


13 


2 


1 


Adopt«KJ 


12 


1 


0 


Special Education Needs 


10 


10 


0 


Multiple Handicaps 


6 


4 


0 


Otherb 


2 


1 


0 


Number of Agencies Reporting 


22- 


12 


5 



a. Some agencies reported more than one type of condition* 

b. General ly Included foster core placements, autistic chl Idren, and 
status offenders. 



C, Detailed Data from Pha<e II Agencies 



If wore than four out-of-state placements were reported by a local agency, additional Information was 
requested. The agenclos from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Ph«^. II 
agencies. The responses to these additional survey questions are reviewed In this part of Maryland's 
state .profile^ Wherever references are made to Phase II agencies, they reflect those agencies which 
reported arranging f I y?_or^ jnore^t-^f -state j^^^^ Ia_l978.. 

Figure 21-1 graphically Illustrates the relationship between the total number of local agencies 
surveyed and placements reported, and agendas and placements In Phase il. It can be seen that eight 
child welfare and four education Phase II agencies are discussed. Clearly, the majority of agencies 
which erranged out-of-state placements In 1978 placed four or fewer children In other states. 
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Further consideration of Figure 21-1 fIr.Os a rather dramatic result. Phase II agencies account for * 
most of tho out-of-state placements reported. The eight Phase II child welfare agencies arranged B6 
percent of the 273 out-of-state placements reported by all sucrt agencies. Similarly, the four Phase II 
education agencies account for 97 percent of 'al I out-of-state placements Involvlnfl local school districts. 



FIGURE 21-1. MARYLAND: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF 
LOCAL AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS 
REPORTED, AND AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN 
PHASE II, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Child 
Welfare 



Education 



Number of AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Out-of-state Placoftiorits In 
1978 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Five or More Placements In 
1978 (Phase II Agencies) 



24 



22 



24 



12 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Out of State In 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
by Phase 1 1 Agencies 



Percentage of Reported Placements 
In Phase II 



273 



234 



86 



42B 



416 



97 



The county locations of Maryland's 12 Phase II agencies are Indicated In Figure 21-2. The counties 
with Phase II agencies Include Anno Arundel, Baltimore,, Harford, Montgomery, Prince Georges, St. Marys, 
and Talbct Counties, and Baltimore City. It Is Interesting ^to observe that In four of those counties 
both the child welfare agency and school district wore In Phase H. In tho other four counties only tho 
child wo 1 fare agency was In Phase II. 
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County 



A. Anne ArtJndel 

C. Baltimore City 

0« Harford 

£• Montgomery 

F. Prince "Georges 

G. St. narys 

H. Talbot 



KEY 

■ Child Welfare Phase II 
Agency Jurisdiction 

Y Education Phase II Agency 
Jurisdiction 



12 




123 



\ 



Local Phase II agencies wore asked to r «jport the number of children which went to specific states. 
Destinations of children placed by Phase II child welfare agencies and school districts appear In Table 
^i-O, The Phase II child welfare agencies which reported >ch 1 1 dren's destinations, as a group, sent 
children to a total of 24 states and the District of Columbia, within every region of the country. 
States most utilized Included the contiguous states of Pennsylvania and Virginia and the District of 
Columbia, which together received 57 percent of all placements for wMch destinations wore reported. 
Figure 21-3 Illustrates the number of placements made to border states or' the District of Columbia, 
Inferences or conclusions drawn from these results should beV^uallfled by the fact that destinations were 
not reported for 28 percent of the placements arranged by Phase II child welfare agencies, 

•Phase II education agencies reported destinations for all but five percent of their placements and 
these children were also primarily placed In contiguous states, as shown In Figure 21-3, However, 
similar to the reporting child welfare agencies, the use of Florida and Massachusetts as receiving states 
was also high. It should be noted that although school districts sent children to a total of 18 V^tes 
and the District of Columbia, they used distant states to a lesser extent than child welfare agencies. 

Overall, 72 percent of all children reported placed out of state by Phase II agencies with 
destinations Indicated wenf to states bordering Maryland, Between 19 and 28 percent of these placements 
went to the District of Columbia, Pennsy.lvania, or Virginia, and only five percent went to Delaware and 
West Virginia, School districts that reported destinations, among which Montogmery County made the 
majority of placements, clearly favor the District of Columbia, with 146 children hav^pg^been sent there 
In 1978, 




TABLE 21-8, MARYLAND: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED BY 
LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Destinations of Children ^ Number of CHILDREN Placed 

Placed Out of. State Chi Id Welfare Education 



Alabama 1 
California 4 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 

> Kansas 
Mai ne 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
OKMhoma 

Pennsyl vanla 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 



2 




> 


2 




6 






21 


12 




146 


16 




33 


3 




3 






1 


1 










1 


1 




4 


10 




11 


1 






4 




8 


1 






4 




4 


2 




1 


5 




6 


3 






39 




73 


2 




1 


2 




5 


1 






5 




4 


44 




61 


2 




6 


1 
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TABLE 21-8. (Continued) 



Destinations of Children Number of CHILDREN Placed 

Placed Out of State Child Welfare Education'' 





Placements for Which 
Destinations Could Not 
be Reported by Phase 1 1 
Agencies 


66 


21 




Total Number of Phase II 
Agencies 


8 


4 


1 


Total Number of Children 
Placed by Phase 1 1 
Agencies 


234 


416 



F\Gl^E 21-3. MARYUND: THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED 
PLACED IN STATES CONTIGUOUS TO MARYLAND BY 
LOCAL PHASE (I AGENCIES 




CEO) 



12 CCW) 
1A6 CED) 



CDC) 



ft. Local Phase II child welfare agencies reported destinations for 168 children. Local Phase II 
education agencies reported destinations for 395 children. 



The reasons why Phase II agencies were Involved In this practice are Included In Table 21-9. The 
'"k?!^ ^^^i"*^ ^ mentioned reason for placing children Into other states that was reported by Phase II 
child welfare agencies was because Maryland was perceived to l^fck services comparable to the receiving 
nIfi?L.u/l»L agencies reporting reasons for making out-of-state placements responded 

posiTiyeiy to this Item. Another frequently mentioned reason for placing children Into other states was 
that the agencies wanted the chlMren to live with relatives other than parents. 

II 1*.*^'? ^'r^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ reasons were associated with out-of-state placement practices among Phase 
+K iw ^^y^r^ agencies. For Instance, one-half of these agencies had experienced previous success 
with the f<^T-o/:state facility. Also, five agencies Indicated that the children had failed to adapt to 
in-sTate faculties. 
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4.1 ^^^5 school districts reporting their reasons for making out-of-stato placements also said 
that Maryland lacked sorvlcos comparable to the receiving states. One to tuo of the four districts also 
roent I oned the other reasons offered to explain the occurrence of out-of-state placements except sending 
children to live with relatives and sending certain children out-of-state as a matter of standard 
procedure* 



TABLE 21-9, nRYUND: REASONS FOR PLACING CHILDREN OUT OF 
STATt IN 1970, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE II 
AGENCIES 





Number of AGENCIES Reporting 


Reasons for Placement^ 


Child Welfare 


Education 


Receiving Facility Closer to Child's Home, 
Despite Being Across State Lines 


0 


1 


Previous Success with Receiving Facility 


4 


2 


Sending State Lacked Comparable Services 


8 


4 


Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children 
Out of State 


1 


0 


Children Failed to Adapt to In-State 
Facilities 


5 


2 


Alternative to In-State Public 
Institutional Izatlon 


3 


2 


To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) 


7 


0 


Other 


4 


1 


Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 


8 


4 



a. Some agencies reported trore than ont reason for placement. 



The same agencies reporting reasons for placing children Into other states also described the 1ype of 
setting most frequently selected to receive children. Table 21-10 Indicates that the setting for place- 
ment most frequently utilized by child welfare agencies and school districts alike was the residential 
treatment/chI Id care facility. Some Phase II child welfare agencies mentioned using foster homes and 
other settings most frequently, and one school district reported that boarding or military schools are 
the sotting of choice for their out-of-state placements. 
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TABLE 21-10. MARYUNO: MOST FREQUENT CATEGORIES OF 
RESIDRNTIAL SEHINGS USED BY LOCAL 
PHASE It AGENCIES IN 197B 



Categories of 

r\esigonTiai seTTings 


KliimnA^ ^Sw 

riUmOOr Or 

Child 
Wei fare 


Abcriuico KeporTing 
Education 


Residential Treatment/Chi 1 d Care Facility 


3 


3 


Psychiatric Hospital 


0 


0 


Boarding/Military School 


0 


1 


Foster Home 


2 


0 


Group Home 


0 


0 


Relative's Home (Non-Parental) 


2 


0 


Adoptive Home 


0 


0 


Other 


1 


0 


Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 


6 


4 



Local Phose^ll agencies further reported the type and frequency of monitoring practices that were 
undertaken after o child had been placed out of Maryland^ A majority of the responses summarized In 
Table 21-11 for both agencies Indicate that semiannual written progress reports and annual on-site visits 
are the primary methods of monitoring used by these agencies. All Phase II school districts reported 
making telephone conta<^ with the placement setting at Irregular Intervals and one-half of the child 
welfare agencies reported calling to check on a child's progress on a quarterly basis. 



TABLE 21-11. MARYUNO: MONITORING PRACTICES FOR OUT-OF- 
STATE PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED BY LOCAL 
PHASE II AGENCIES IN 197B 



Methods of Monitoring 



Frequency of 
Practice 



Number of AGENCIESq _ 
Child Welfare Education 



Written Progress Reports 



On-site Visits 



Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annua I ly 
Other b 



Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annua I ly 
Other b 



0 

10 
3 
0 



Telephone Cei Is 



Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annua I ly 
Other b 
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TABLE 21-n. (Continued) 



Methods of Monitoring 



Other 



Frequency of 
Practice 



Number of AGENCIES^ 
Child Welfare Education 



Quarter I y 
Semlannua I ly 
Annual ly 
0 th erb 



I 
I 
C 
3 



0 
0 
0 
1 



r 



Total Number of Phase li 
Agencies Reporting 



o. Some agencies reported more than one method of fnonltorlng. 

b. Included monitoring practices which did not occur at regular Intervals, 



All Phase M school districts, and one-half of the Phose II child welfare agencies responded to 
questions about their expenditures for out-of-state placements In 1975. The four school districts 
reported spending a totel of $1,229,985 for these placements, and reporting child welfare agencies 
expended $313, 74 J in public funds for placements In other states. 



Dc Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



An examination of Interstate compact use by state and local agencies for arranging out-of-state 
placements was of special significance to the study* This part of the profile wilt detail findings about 
compact utilization among local agencies first, and then Information given by state agencies will be 
considered. 

Table 21-12 displays results concerning the number of local child welfare, education, and mental 
health agencies which did or did not use a compact In 1978 for arranging out-of-state placements. The 
Information 1$ organized In a manner which will allow for comparisons about compact utlllzc^tlon among the 
three types of agencies as well as betwwn Phased II agencies and those reporting fewer placements. 
Additionally, Table 21-12 gives Information about the specific type of compact which was used by Phase II 
agencies. 

In total, only 18 agencies reported using Interstate compacts to arrange out-of-state placements. 
All such agencies reporting compact use ware responsible for child welfare services. This finding 
Indicates that only 46 percent of the 39 local agencies In Maryland which reported out-of-state 
placements utilized an Interstate co<ppact# 

Further review of Table 21-12 Indicates that one Phase II and three local child welfare agencies with 
less than five placements reported a lack of compact use* The seven Phase II child welfare agencies 
which utilized compacts reported use of the ICPC primarily, but one such agency also used the ICJ, It 
should also be mentioned that a possible reason for a lack of compact utilization among education and 
mental health agencies Is that their placements were not subject to any compact coverage. Placements In 
private psychiatric facilities and facilities primarily educational In nature are not covered by any com- 
pact. 
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TABLE 21-12, MARYLAND: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS , 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



N Number of AGENCIES 



usA»<i 1 n^oii\*iwo nil 1 i^iovvOU 

Chi Idren Out of State 


Ph t t H 
vll 1 1 u 

Welfare 


Education 


Prenxa i 
Health 


NUMBER Of LOCAL AGENCIES~TLACING 0 
FOUR OR LESS CHfCDREN 


14 


A 

V 


5 


• Number Usl^g Compacts 


11 


0 


0 


• Number Not Using Compacts 


3 


8 


5 


• Number with Compact Use 
Unknown 


A 
U 


u 


u 


PUCING CHILDREN 


8 


4 


0 


• Number Using Compacts 


7 • 


0 




Interstate Compact on the Placement 
or 1 1 Oreo 








Yes 

No 

iJOft T i\,now 


4 
1 

•t 


0 

3 

1 
1 




■ II 1 oi d 1 o 1 o w^^iiyas* 1 wU voil I 1 








No 

L'UII 1 i\llv^ 


1 
1 

7 


0 

3 

1 
1 


— 


Interstate Compact on Mental Health 








Yes 
No 

Don't Know 


0 
8 
0 


0 
3 

1 


— 


• Number Not Ustna Comoa cts 


1 


3 




• Number with Compact Use Unknown 


0 


1 


— 


TOTALS 








Number of AGENCIES Placing 
Children Out of State 


22 


12 


5 


Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 


18 


0 


0 


Number of AGENCIES Not Using 
Compacts 


4 


11 


5 


Number of AGENCIES with Compact 
Use Unknown 


0 


1 


0 



— denotes Not Applicable. 



Additional Important Information learned about compact utilization among local agencies In Maryland 
is given In Table 21-13. This table reveals findings about the number of children who were or were not 
placed out of state with a compact. Altogether, 474 children were placed out of state t3y local agiincles 
In 1978 without o compact. As suggested In the previous table, the majority of those children ware 
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Iflllt £ i^cHTIm'm w*;? """^ '^•^'^'^ agencies. Sixty-four children were placed In other 

stoles by^local child welfare agencies without the use of an Interstate compact. 

TABLE 21-13. MARYLAND: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Children Placed Out of Stat© 



Welfare 



Number of CHILDREN 



Education 



CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 

RHPOnTNG FOUR OR LESS PLACEMENTS 39 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 11 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 5 

• Number Placed with Compact 

Use Unknowns 23 

CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGENCIES 234 

• Number Placed with Compact Use^ 73 

Number through Interstate Compact 

on the Placement of Children 69 

Number through Interstate 

Cpmpact on Juveniles - I 

Number through Interstate 

Compact on Mental Health 0 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 59 

e Number Placed with Compact Use 

Unknown ^ ^02 

TOTALS 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 273 

Number of CHILDREN Placed with Compact Use 84 

Number of CHILDREN Placed without 
Compact Use 64 

Number of CHILDREN Placed with Compact Use 
Unknown 125 



12 
0 
12 

0 

416 
0 

0 

0 

388 
28 

428 
0 

400 
28 



Health 



10 
0 
10 

0 
0 



10 
0 

10 

0 



— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. Agencies which placed four or less children out of state were not asked 
TO report the actual number of compact-arranged placements. Instead, these 
agencies simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange any out- 
of-state placements. Therefore, If a compact was used, only one placement Is 
Indicated as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category »tnumber placed with compact use unknown." 

b. If an agency reported using a compact but could not report the number 
Of piaceironts arranged through the specific compact, one placement Is Indicated 
as compact arranged and the others are Included In the category "number placed 
with compact^ use unknown." Fia^^^w 
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A graphic sunrnar I zat I on of those findings concerning compact utilization among Maryland local 
agencies Is Illustrated In Figures 21-4, 5, and 6, Each figure portrays the percentage of placements by 
type of agency which were noncompact arranged, compact arranged, and undetermined with respect to compact 
utilization. ^ ' 



FIGURE 21-4. 



MARYLAND; UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL CHILD WELFARE AGENCIES IN 1978 




273 

CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE BY 
MARYLAND LOCAL 
CHILD WELFARE 
AGENCIES 
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FIGURE 21-6. MARYLAND: LfTILIZATION OF irfTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL MENTAL HEALTH AGENCIES IN 1978 




/k? J'.'' ^ ''"T'".^ analysis of compact utilization with respect to both state and local 
st^?S r.i;cJi?+, « "^^^l^T relationship l^tween the number of oul-lf- 

V^lV^li JI^Ia I r.portod ty state agencies. For example, Table 24-14 shows that thare wore 344 
ch Idren placed out of state Ty the state and local child welfare agenclos In 1978. The state child 
welfare agency (OW) reported a total of 95 ccyrpact-arranged placements, which equals 28 percent of the 
total number of chl Idren placed. Comparable assessments are Indicated for ogencles responsible for other 
typss of Mrvlcos* 
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TABLE 21-14. MARYLAND: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGERCIES \ti 3978, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 



Child Juvenile Justice^ Mental Mental 

Welfare Educatlort- I II ' Health Retardation 



Total Number of State' gnd 
Local Agency-Arranged 

l^lacements 344 428 98 55 II 10 

Total Number of Compact- * 
Arranged Placements 

Reported by State Agencies 95 0 * 55 I Q 

Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 28 0 * 100 9 0 

* denotes Not Aval I able. - t 

a» Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Juvenile Services Administration's 
Community Services Program. Juvenile Justice II reflects data reported % the Juvenile 
Services Administration's Interstate Compact on Juveniles Office, The data Is discrete and 
Indicative of very few or no compact-arranged placements Involving the JSA-Communltly 
Services Program. 



E. The Out-of-state P lacement jVa^ctlces of State Agencies 



Consideration of the findings from the survey of Maryland state agencies begins with Table 21-15, 
which Indicates the number of children placed out of state by these agencies according to their 
Involvement In the placement process. The Introductory remarks prefacing Table 21-2 of the profile 
should be co;isuIted for a description of the state agencies, the policies under which they operate, and 
their responsibility toward agencies In local government. 

The DHR's Social Services Administration reported funding only 24 locally arranged placements. In 
1978, and did not report on Instances of arranging and funding court-ordered placements or participating 
In th« placement process without primary servlc6 or fiscal responsibility. The majority of placements, 
amounting to over 70 percent of the reported total of 95, are those which the agency had knowledge of 
occurring but In which It was not directly Involved. It Is noteworthy that the Social Services 
Administration had reported on 178 fewer placements than were discovered among child welfare agencies at 
the local lo^el. 

The Depar,^?»fln^- of Education reported being Involved only In the funding of placements that were 
arranged by the local school districts. The total of 390 reported approximates but Is less than the 
locally reported placement Incidence by 38 children. 

The DHMH's Juvenile Service Administration's Community Services Program reported being Involved In 
arranging and funding 98 out-of-state plac6ri»dnts that had been ordered by a court. The agency may have 
been Involved In arranging and funding noncourt-ordered placements but data was not available. 

The Juvenile Services Administration's Interstate Cor^pact on Juveniles Office estimated that It was 
Involved In 55 out-of-state placements In. 1978, primarily by arranging courtesy supervision for 
placements with relatives In other states. Using the terminology of Table 21-15, these placements would 
b* regarded as arranged but not funded. 

While the D^^MH's Mental Hygiene Administration reported only one out-of-stato placement, the Mental 
Retardation Administration reported arranging and funding the placement of 10 children Into other states, 
.he one placement reported under court-ordered but arranged and funded Is also counted In the first 
category of locally arranged and funded, explaining the total of 10 children reflected at the bottom of 
the table. Presumably, the respondent Included this placement under two categories of Involvement 
because It satisfies the specifications of arranged and funded, as well as of court ordered, but arranged 
and funded. 1 
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TABLE 21-15* MARYUNO: ABILITY OF STATE AGSNCIE^TO REPORT 
THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING CUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Reportod 
Placed during 1978 by State Agencies 



Types of Involvement 



Child 
Wo I fare 



Education 



Juvenile Justice^ mah^.i Mental 
I .11 iHealth Retardation 



State Arranged and Funded 

Locally Arranged but 
State Funded 

Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded 



0 
24 



Sjibtotal! Placements 
Involving State - 
Funding 

Local ly Arranged and 
Funded, and Reported 
to State 

State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Lew or Did Not Fund 
the Placement 

Other 

Total Number of 

Chi Idren Placed Out 
^ of State with State 

Assistance or 

Knowledge^ 



0 

390 
0 

390 



98 



10 



10 



3 



95 



0 
0 



390 



0 
0 



98 



0. 
55 



55 



'0 
0 



10 



* denotes Not Available* I 
— denotes Not Applicable* - » 

a* inbludes all out-of-state placements known to officials In the particular state agency* 
In some cases, this figure consists of placemants which did not directly Involve affirmative 
action by the state agency but^may simply Indicate knowledge of certain out-of-state placements 
through case conferences or through various forms of Informal reporting* 

b* Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Juvenile Services Administration's 
Community Services Program and Juvenile Justice II Indicates data reported by the Juvenile 
Services Administration's Interstate Compact on Juveniles Office. 



State agencies were asked to report the number of children that were sent to specific states and the 
findings are Included In" Table 21-16, The DHR's Social Services Administration and the Department of 
nilS^^^°? report the destinations of children placed out of state with their Involvement* The 

DhfW's Juvenile Services Administration, Including tho Community Services Program, tends to send 
out-of-state placements to states contiguous to Maryland* Over 70 percent of the children reported 
placed out of Maryland by the No sub-offices of the DWH's Juvenile Services Administration went to 
states bordering Maryland* Tho state outside of the Immediate area which received tho most children from 
this agency was Florida, which received 13 children from tho Community Services Program. A total of 15 
Placements were also made by both offices of the Juvenile Services Administration to the distant states 
of Idaho and Texas* y 

Placements by the DHMH's Mental Health and Mental Retardation Administrations were also kept within 
the region, going to Delaware, the District of Columbia, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania* 
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TABLE 21-16. MARYLAND: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OE STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BX STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 



I^fstl nati ons of 
Children. Placed 


Chi 1 d 
Wol fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
1 


Justice^ 
1 1 


Health 


wenxa i 
Retardation 




Delaware 






0 


0 


0 


2 


Df^trlct of Columbia 






11 


17 


1 


1 


Florldn 






13 


3 


0 


0 


Ldaho , 






7 


' 0 


0 


0 


Kansas/ 






0 


1 


0 


0 














0 


Massachusetts 






0 


1 


0 


0 


New JjJursey 






0 


0 


0 


1 


NortH Carolina 






0 


4 


0 


0 


Ohio/ 






2 


0 - 


0 


0 


Pennsylvania 






• 


7 


0 • 


6 


South Carolina 






I- 


1 


0 


0 


'Tehriiossee 






0 


2 




•a 


T%xiis 






1 


7 


0 


0' 


VIrblnIa 






57 


5 


0 


* 0 


WeJt Virginia 


* 




2 


7 


0 


0 


Placements for Which 














Destinations Could Not 














pe Reported by State 














Agencies 


Al 1 


All 


0 


0 


'0 


0 


Toffal Number of Placements 


95 


390 


98 


55 


I 


10 



a* Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Juvenile Services Administration's 
Community Services Program and Juvenile Justice II Indicates data reported by the Juvehlle 
Services Administration's Interstate Compact on Juveniles Office* 



The state agencies wore also asked to describe the conditions and statuses of the children placed out 
of Maryland and Table 21-17 summarizes their responses. The DHR's Social Services Administration 
reported placing children who were emotionally disturbed, as did the Department of Education. The state 
child welfare agency also said that foster and adopted children were placed, while the other conditions 
of children mentioned by the education agency Included physical, mental, and developmental handicaps. 

the JSA»i Community Services Progranj reported placing children with ^very condition or 'status offered 
for description which, when compared to Its other state-level counterparts, makes It the agency most 
broadly Involved In the problems of children. The Interstate Compact on Juveniles Office reported 
placing adjudicated delinquents out of state^ and suggests siml larly* broad Involvement by noting under an 
»»other« response: "legally the ICJ only handles delinquent youth; however, many of these children also 
fell Into ail of the categories listed above.'' 

The out-of-state placement reported by the Mental Hygiene Administration was that of an emotionally 
disturbed child. Placements arranged and funded by the Mental Retardation Administration were for care 
and treatment of children reported to be mentally handicapped and developmental ly disabled. 
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"f^BLE 21-17. MARYUNO; CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED CUT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE • 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



typ«s of Conditions 



Physically Handicapped 
Mentally Handicapped 
Developmental ly Disabled 
Unruly/Dlsrupti-ve 
Truants 

Juveni le Delinquents 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Pregnant, 

Drug/Alcohol Problems 

Battered, Abandoned, pf 
Neglected 

Adopted Chi Idren 

» Foster Chi Idren 

Other *^ 



Agency TypeQ 



Child 
Welfare 



Education 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
X 
0 
0 

0 
X 
X 
0 



X 
X 
X 
0 
0 
0 
X 
0 
0 

0 
0 



Ju yen 1 1 e , Just 1 ce* ^ 



X 

X- 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
X 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 



Mental /*f!entdl 
Health, Retardation 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
X 
0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
X 
X 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



a, X Indicates conditions reported. 

b. Juvenile Ju^itlce 1 Indicates data reported by the Juvenile Services Administration's 
Community Sorvlces^Program and Juvenile Justice II Indicates data reported by the Juvenile 
Services Administration's Interstate Compact on Juveniles Office. 



State agencies wore asked to describe the typo of setting that was most frequently selected' to receive 
children In other states. The OMR's Social Services Administration and the Juvenile Services Administra- 
tion compact office said that children placed out of Mary landynost frequently go f o live with relatives. 
All other state agencies contacted by the study said that the settings rrost frequently receiving children 
placed out of Maryland are residential treatment or child car^ fad lltles. 

The expenditures, according to the source of funds, by state agencies for out-of-state placements ore 
summarized In Table 21-18, Those agencies that reported at least some of their expenditures were the 
Department of Education, the Juvenile Services Administration's Community Services Pfiogram and the ftental 
Retardation Administration* ^ 

Although the expenditure of funds other than state, federal, or local for out-of-state education 
placements were not reported, the agency did Submit that $3,895,000 In state, and local funds were 
allocated and spent on out-of-state placements, over one-hal4 of which came from local sources. 

The Juvenile Services Administration's Community Services Program spent nearly one ml I lion, dol lars on 
placemerrts to other states. These placements wore on a 75 percent state ^d 25 percent federal basts* 
with no local or other sources contributing to the financing of placements. / 

The Mental Retardation Administration also spenf close to one million dollars In state funds to 
ftOAncQ the 10 children reported to have left Maryland In 1978. This agency's total expenditure for 
these placements was S976,416, * , • ' 
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TABLE 21-18, MARYUND: PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 

PLACEMENTS IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES 



^E^en d rt uregT by AGENCY^Typ ar 



Levels of Government 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


JuvenI le Justice^ 
I II 


Menta 1 
Heolth 


Mental 
Retardation 


• State 




'$l,783,i298 


$746,915 est * 


* 


$976,416 


• . Federal 




0 


248,971 est * 




0 


• Local 




$2,111,702 


0 » 




0 


• Other 






0 » 




0 


Total Reported Expenditures 




$3,895,000 


$995,886 » 




$976,416 
-— — - 



denotes Not Available*. 



i 



a. Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Juvenile Services Administration's 
CoffimunlTy Service^ Program and, Juvenile Justice II Indicates data reported by the Juvenile Services 
Administration's Interstate Compact on Juveniles Office. 



^* Stpte Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of-State Placemonti 



In each state, state and 
their respective agencies, 
made by their countarparts In 
Indicate the total number of 
state education agencies were 
21-19 reflects the results fro 
total number of state and I oca 



local officials were asked to report about placements tnade or arranged by 
State^of f Iclals were also asked to report on the number of sucti placements 
local government. In other words, state corrections agencies were asked to 
out-of-state placements arranged^ byi- I6ca I courts and probatljon agencies; 
asked for comparable data emanating^ from local school districts. Table 
I this line of analysis In Maryland. The table gives the percentage of the 
ly arranged out-v -state placements known to state officials. 



A review of TSble 21-19 
9}\ placements arranged by 
d^artments. In contrast,* 
placements arranged by local « 
retardation agencies needed h 
can be seen that the state 
out-of-stfite placements arran 



r ivea 
tlie 
tft* 
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Is that the state child welfare agency had knowledge of 28 percent of 
DHR's Social Services Administration ind the 24 county child welfare 
Department of Education was aware of/ 91 percent of the iout-of-stato 
ichool districts In 1978. Clearly, the state Juvenile Justice and montal 
only report about placements Involving their own agencies. Finally, It 
apency responsible for mental health services had no knowledge of the 10 
by the comnxjnity mental health centers. 1 



g<id 
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TABLE 21-19. ^WRYLANO: STATE AGENCIES < KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PUCEMENTS 





Child 
Kel fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
1 


Justice^ 
II 


Mental 
Health 


Mental 
Retardation 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 


344 


428 


98 


55 


11 


10 


Total Number of Place»pents 
Known to State Agencies 


95 


390 


98 


55 


1 


10 


Percentage of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


28 


91 


100 


1O0 


9 


100 



a. Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Juvenile Services Administration's 
Cownunlty Services Program and Juvenile Justice II Indicates data reported by the Juvenile 
Services Administration's Interstate Compact on Juvenile Office. 



Figure 21-7 graphically reflects the data In Table 21-19, as wall as the number of compact -arranged 
placemtnts known to state agencies. The figure points out that except for education and nssntal 
retardation, state agency knowledge of out-of-state placements Is predicated upon compact utilization. 
The state education agency's knowledge of out-of-state placements Is linked to the approval process 
described In section III. One can Infer Ihat 390 of the 428 out-of-state placements arranged by local 
school districts were approved by the DOE. Fiscal accountability procedures are probably associated with 
the state mental retardation agency's knowledge of placements Involving that agency. 
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FIGURE 21-7, MARYLAND: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND 

LOCAL PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS, AS 

REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 




Juvenile Justice^ Juveni 1 e Justice^ Cental 
Child Welfaro Education | II Health 

* denotes Not Aval I able* 



Mental " 
Retardation 



State and Local Placements 

State and Local Placements ^nowrt to State Agencies 

state ond Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 

a* Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Juvenile Services Administration's Community 
Services Program and Juvenile Justice II Indicates data reported by the Juvenile Services Adml nlstr^a*- 
tlon's interstate Compact on Juveniles Office. 



V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Some general conclusions about the out-of-sta^e placement practices of public agencies may bo drawn 
from the study's survey results. 

• Out-of-state placement Is generally a highly urban phenomenon In Maryland, with rnost children 
leaving the state from agencies In the Baltimore and District of Columbia SMSAs. The practice 
Is very widespread among child welfare agencies, but the majority of th<»lr placements came 
from urban areas. Placement activity Is somewhat more localized among school systems, with 
SMSA county districts, especially Montgomery County, reporting tha bulk of education 
placements. 

• There seems to be a trend of using the resources of contiguous states, especially the District 
of Columbia, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, to coc^pensate for the lack of resources In Maryland 
that alt Phase II agencies expressed. 

e Interstate compacts are not highly utilized to place children out of Maryland. In addiction, 
the most frequent type of placement monitoring undertaken by agencies Is th© receipt of 
semiannual written progress reports and quarterly telephone contact* 

• All agency types reported Involvement In the placement of children with a wide variety of 
conditions or statuses. The emotionally disturbed child was most frequently mentioned by 
state and local agencies as having been placed out of Maryland. Child welfare and education 
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agencies, which placed over 600^ chl Idren, reported a relatively low Incidence of Interagency 
cooperation In raking those placernehts. 

• The Montgomery County school district placed rroro children out of state than the +ota1 number 
of placements reported for entire states. The next highest Incidence reported by a Maryland 
school district was only 10 percent of that reported by Montgomery County. 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In Maryland In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. 



FOOTNOTES 



1. General Infor/natlon about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1 977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, O.C., 1978. r ^ 

IntormaTlon aoout direct general srate and local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
•ducat loiTand public welfare were also taken from data collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
they appear 'In Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1979 (100th Edition) , Washington, O.C., 



The I978)<^stlmated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National C^n+er 
for Juveni ItB/ Justice using 1>fo sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

^* Cost and Service Impac ts of Deinstitutionalization of Status Offenders In T«n States: »^^esponses 
to Angrynrou^TTw -CwasliTrigfdri; 'U.C.T^ Xrfhur U." Lr ffreV ^ ^ ric., ^ WoW "r y;;). 
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A PROFIUE OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY ANO PRACTICE IN- NORTH CAROLINA 
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Information was systematically gathered about North Carolina from a variety of sources using a number 
*of data collection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. 
Next, telephone Interviews were conducted nlth state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children. A mall survey was used, as a follow 
up to th© telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement practices of 
state agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or supervisory oversight. 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policy and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
arranging out-of-sta te placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
If It was necessary Tol — 

• verify out-of-state placement data reported by state governmen;t about local agencies; and 

• collect local agency data which was not available from state government. 

A departure was taken from the study's usual methodological procedures and guidelines In the survey 
of the 41 North Carolina local mental health and mental retardation agencies. Ten percent of the total 
were contacted by telephone to verify the Division of Mental Health, Mental Retardation, and Substance 
Abuse Services (DMH/MR/SAS) Information thaf these local agencies cannot and do not place children out of 
North Carolina. In section III of this profile, an attorney general's opinion Is cited, pointing to a 
restriction on local mental health and mental retardation agencies In out-of-state placement activity. 
One placement, however, was discovered during the data collection. The sample was then expanded and, 
after contacting 50 percent of those agencies. Including some In both rural and urban counties, several 
border counties, and the largest cities In the state, no other placement activity was found. It was 
determined that the one reported placement was an anomaly. A sunmary of the data collection effort In 
North Carolina appears below In Table 34-t. 



1 1 . METHODOLOGY 



NO- 1 




TABLE 34-1, NORTH CAROLINA: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Survey Methods^ by Agency Type 

Levels of Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

Governiwnt Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



State . 
Agencies 



Te lephorie 
I nterv lew 



Telephone 
Interview 



Telephone 
Interview 



Telephone 
Interview 



Mailed Survey: Mailed Survey: Mailed Survey: Mailed Survey: 
Om officials DPI officials DHR officials DHR officials 

Telephone 
Survey: All 



Local 
Agencies^ 



Telephone 
Survey: 
100 local 
chl Id wel fare 
agencies 



Telephone 
Survey 
145 local 
school 
districts 



stotqnt i s t ric t 
courts^ 

Not Applicable 
(State Offices) 



Telephone 
Survey: 
50 percent 
sample of the 
41 local MH/MR 
centers to verify 
state Information^ 



a. The telephone survey Was conducted by Blackwater Associates of Columbia, 
South Carolina, under a subcontract to the Academy. 

b. Information attributed In this profile to the state's local f4H/MR cen- 
ters was gathered' from the state mental health and mental retardation agency and 
the 50 percent sample. 



III. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 - 



A» Introductory Remarks 



North Carolina has the 29th largest land area (48,798 square miles) and Is the 1 Ith most populated 
state (5,441,366) In the United States. Its largest city Is Charlotte with a population of over 281,000. 
Raleigh, the capital, has a population of over 134,000. North Carolina has 100 counties. The 1978 esti- 
mated population of persons eight to 17 years old was 965,843. 

North Carolina chares a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) with Virginia's Norfolk, 
Vli-glnia Beach, and Portsmouth, as well as having four other SMSAs within the state. It shares cpmmon 
borders with four states: Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

North Carolina ranks 47th nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures, 32nd In per 
capita expenditures for education, and 48th In per capita expenditures for public welfare.' 



B. Child Welfare 



Almost all state-provided social services for children and youth are supervised by the North Carolina 
Department of Human Resources (DHR). The DHR supervises those diverse services through Its four regional 
offices. The services ar« federal, state^ and county f<{jded. 
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The OHR>s Ot vision of Social Services (OSS), through Its specialized Children's Services Branch, 
supervises and funds adoption, foster care, and child protective services. The OSS also administers both 
the Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children (ICPQ) and the Interstate Compact on Juveniles (ICJ). 
North Carolina has bean a member of these compacts sinco 1971 and 1965, respectively. Services and ser- 
vice-related activities Include the licensing of foster care facilities. Including child care Institu- 
tlons, payment of ogt-of-home residential care, and the monitoring and supervision of the 100 county- 
operated departments of social :»ervlces« 

North Carolina's 100 county-administered social services departments enjoy a great deal of autonomy 
In operational areas, while having a close working relationship and ^shared responsibilities with state 
government sgencles. Although the Social Services Commission establishes licensure standards and other 
operational policies, ^and the Division of Social Services promulgates program guidelines, a large portion 
of the service-del I very decisions are determined autonowus ly at the local level • This autonomy 
apparently results In a trade-off between variations In service delivery and the development of a com- 
munication network for their counterpart state agencies. In this role, local agencies serve as 
TnontToirt?\g resources ter $tat© standards compTT&nce, supervisors over TocaT pt acemenrs, ahcT as 
communication agents. Informing state- level decisionmakers of current local practices. 

The OSS's Children's Services Branch, In administering the Interstate compacts, has had some dif- 
ficulty with courts disregarding the compacts and directly ordering placements to out-of-state residen- 
tial facilities. However, In terms of receiving children Into North Carolina, any residential child care 
program In the state which Is required to meet stand<srds adopted by the Social Services Commission for 
licensure Is subject to the provisions of the ICPC, These facilities are to advise parents, out-of-state 
agencies, and courts that a child cannot be admitted until compact procedures are followed. These 
requirements ar^ not applied to facilities that are not required to meet standards adopted by the Social 
Services Commission. 

The Social Services Commission Is charged with the responsibility of establishing licensing standards 
and other policies relating to social services delivery. This mechanism ensures that local government 
and the private sector will have access to state decisionmakers. Normally, children In need of child 
welfare services come to the county social services departments through Juvenile court referrals, protec- 
tive service activities, or categorical assistance programs* When a child Is found to be abused, 
neglected, or dependent, the district court may transfer custody to the county department of social ser- 
vices. When no state funds are Involved and parents are heavily Involved In working out the placement 
agreed upon, there may be Instances of out-of-state placements that are not reported to the state agency* 



C. Education 



North Carolina's Department of Public Instruction (DPI) has the major responsibility for Its educa- 
tional system. Within OPI Is a Division for Exceptional Children (OEC) which Is directly Involved with 
the placement of children In other states. The former Division of Non-Public Schools (ONPS), on the 
other hand, was responsible for licensing and accrediting private boarding schools that received children 
from out of state at the time of the study* 

There were 145 local school dlsjtrlcts In North Carolina at the time of this study offering special 
education services as well as the normal K-12 curriculum* North Carolina General Statute II5-3I5.7 
through 315.12 provides Educational Expense Grants for Exceptional Children. Those grants are used to 
enable handicapped children to obtain an education In an approved school either In the state or out of 
state. If local public schools cannot meet their educational needs. Dt^l/OEC administers grants of $2,000 
per year for each eligible child. The state agency function Is primarily one of placement approval and 
disbursement of funds to local school systems receiving placements that have been processed and approved 
by the handicapped child's home school district. 

The local school superintendent. In fulfilling the role of Identifying valid grant candidates, 
cooperating In the placement selection, and arranging for required additional placement funding, works 
with a number of state and local agencies. A local superintendent may cooperate with a county department 
of social services, a local agency receiving Title XX funds, an In-state or out-of-state residential 
facility, tho wounty commissioners, the district courts, or the area mental health clinic In developing a 
funding package adequate to meet the needsof the child to be placed. Subsequent to the State Board of 
Education's approval of a child's proposed educational program, this local and state agency coope^'atlon 
helps In the placement of North Carolina children fn out-of-state facilities. At the time of the study, 
th*» state board was not Involved In program approval and was not necessarily apprised of all out-of-state 
placements. v 
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The Admlnlslratlve Office of the Courts (AOC) has responsibility for the state*s district courts with 
Juvenile Jurisdiction, The AOC also has a Juv<fnlle Service Division responsible for Juvenile probation 
and aftercar©. Juvenile court counselors located In each district court supervise youth on probation. 
Processing Juvenile court cases^ from Intake to disposition. Is the responsibility of the district Juve- 
nile court judge. The number of Judges In each district varies considerably. These Judges hear Juvenile 
cases In courts In each of the 100 counties. 

Institutional services for delinquent children are provided at the state level by the Division of 
Tooth Services (DYS) In the Department of Human ResourcOi», which operates six correctional Institutions 
around the state. Administration of the ICJ, however. Is within the Division of Social Services. 
Because of the decisionmaking powers of the court. Informal agreements may be reached with parents, 
guardians , and Int erested agencies for alternatives to Judicial dispositions, Th Is J-nfofrnal process may 
hivatvr ^HJt-of-5Tsr& C(5amsy |yr6t)mon un^er another courf^s JurTsdTctTbn, or jf(^cemnf Tn a private 
child care facility either In or out of state. The decision to disregard the s^e's Interstate compact 
services when these Informal alternatives are offered Is dependent upon thi state court and Is not 
reported to T\)e compact office. Funding for the out-of-state placement requires local or private resour- 
ces because there are no state funds available for out-of-state placements. 



E, Mental Health and Mental Retardation 



The Oepartrtwnt of Human Resources, Division of Mental Health, Mental Retardation, and Substance Abuse 
Services (DMH/MR/SAS) provides a number of services, mainly through Its Child Mental Health Section 
(CMHS), DMH/MR/SAS also provides a large percentage of funding for 41 locally administered public mental 
health centers. Although North Carolina has been a member of the Interstate Compact on Mental Health 
since 1959, DHR, DMH/MR/SAS, and the local area mental health centers do not place out of state since 
this practice Is proscribed under a recent attorney general *s opinion. His opinion stressed jfhe 
abrogation of patients* rights In out-of-state placements In that the state's protection of patients 
could not be extended beyond the state's Doundarles, The opinion also questions the expenditure of st^te 
funds for out-of-state services. 



F> Recent Developments 



The 1979 North Carolina General Assembly enacted legislation to establish a state- 1 eve I New 
Generation Interagency Committee as a means of strengthening families within the state and to Improve 
services to these families and their children. The legislation also authorized (but does not require) 
the establishment of county- 1 eve I committees aimed at the same purpose, to be Initiated by any board of 
county commissioners, 2 



IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978 



This section of the North Carolina profile presents the results of the survey of state and local 
agencies In summary tables and offers some descriptive remarks about the Information that they provided. 
The Information has been organized In such a way that It addresses the Issues and concerns that were 
raised In Chapter I with regard to the placerr^ent of V^lldren out of their state of residence.^ 
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A. The Number of Chi Idren Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 



The presentation of survoy findings begins with a sunvnary of aM out-of-state placement activity that 
was discovered among state and local agencies In North Carolina. This summary, contained In Table 34-2, 
Is offered to set the stage for the more detailed data to follow. 

In one coluiw) there Is Information from a state child welfare/Juvenile Justice agency, and In another 
column Information from another state Juvenile Justice agency. The former category of Information was 
provided by the Department of Human Resources and the latter category Indicates Information provided by 
the state courts. A note should be made In regard to out-of-state placements reported by the Department 
of Human Resources. As discussed In Chapter 1, the study's purpose was to report the Incidence rate of 
out-of-state practices In 1978. The DHR reported that a total of 192 children had been placed out of 

N Qf!±b_CjCQl Ina In years previo us to 1978 but could not determine the specific number of such placements 

arranged during 1978,- The only reported placements that were determined to have been Initiated In i^/o 

were 23 adoptive placements. •.v' 

The nttjorlty of out-of-state placements made by public agencies came from local child welfare agen- 
cies and the state district courts. Placement by these agencies accounted for 93 percent of these 
reflected In Taoie 34-2. Local education agencies arranged 24 out-of-state placements In 1978, The low 
placement activity by the state and local mental health and mental retardation agencies reflects the 
successful Implementation of policies discussed In section Ml (I.e., no state monies exist for 
out-of-state placement purposes). 




TABLE 34-2. NORTH CAROLINA: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED 
BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Levels of 
Government 



Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 



Child Welfare/ 
JuvenI (0 Just Icct 



Education 



JuvenI le 
Just Ice 



Mental 
Mental 



Health and 
Retardation 



Total 



State Agency 
Placements^ 

Local Agency 
Placements 

Total 



268C 
268 



24 
24 



134 



134 



138 

293 
431 



* denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded Indepen- 
dently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, and others 
directly Involving i.ie state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer to Table 34-15 
for specific Information regarding state agency lnvolver>ent In arranging out-of- 
state placements. 

b. The Department of Human Resources could only report 25 adoption placements 
which were arranged out of. state In 1978. The department also reported 192 place- 
ments which had been made ^rlor to and Including the 1978 reporting years. 

c. Represents only local child welfare placements? Juvenile Justice services 
are a state-level activity. 



Table 34-3 further defines out-of-state placement activities among local North Carolina agencies by 
listing Incidence figures for each agency In each county of North Carolina. One local child welfare 
agency predominates among the ones which reported out-of-state placements. This agency, which reported 
73 placements, serves Cumberland County which Is the Fayettevllle SMSA. Placements by the other local 
child welfare agencies came from throughout the state, but primarily from agencies In the large urban 
counties. Over one-half of the 19 SMSA counties wer responsible for nearly 50 percent of all reported 
child welfare placements. Higher placement Incidences also occurred In Guilford, Oislow, and Catawba 




\ 
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CcuntUs, In total, 79 percent of all child welfare placements were tnade by counties having Juvenile 
populations over 10,000, Among less populated counties, the Vance County (also a border county to 
Virginia) child welfare agency placed the most children out of state In 1978, with a total of six 
reported placements. 

The pattern of placements by the local school districts Is quite similar to what was found for local 
child welfare ogenclest While the total number of placements by these agencies fs relatively few, more 
than ono~half of the 24 children were placed by agencies serving more populated counties* The largest 
number of chlldr#[\ placed by local education agencies was placed by one school district In Mecklenburg 
County, a border SMSA county. The only mental health/mental retardation placement was reported by the 
Alamance-K^aswell Counties' agency, the former county being part of an SMSA and the latter, a far less- 
populated one, bordering Virginia. 



TABLE 34-3. NORTH CAROLINA: 1978 YO»JTH POPULATIONS ANO THE NUMBER 
OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 
IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES REPORTING 
PLACEMENTS 



Number of CHILDREN 





1 y /o 




P laced dur 1 r 


0 1978 




County Name 


Population^ 


Child 




Mental 


Health and 


(Age B-17) 


Wei fare 


Education 


Menta 1 


Retardation 


n lamance 


17 X 1 T 


/L 


u 






A texander 


*», uoo 


U 


u 






At leghony 


1,382 


0 


0 






Anson 


4,628 


0 


0\ 




— 


Asne 


T A OA 

J, 4y4 


u 


0 V 






Avery 




u 


U 








(\ OCA 

O, 770 


J esT 


1 






Bertie 


4,277 


2 


1 




— 


B lade.n 


5,438 


2 


0 






Brunswick 


6,173 


4 


1 






Buncombe 


24,004 


4 est 


1 






Burke 


11,514 


« 


0 






Cabarrus 


13,143 


3 


0 






Caldwell 


11,777 


5 


0 






Camden 


1,161 


0 


0 






Carteret 


6,024 


2 


0 






Caswel 1 


3,606 


2 


0 






Catawba 


17,668 


12 est 


0 




0 


Chatham 


5, 383 


0 


1 






Cherokee 


2, B71 


0 


0 






Chowan 


2,006 


0 


0 






Clay 


960 


2 


0 






C levoland 


14,478 


2 


0 




0 


Col umbus 


9,728 


2 


0 






Craven 


12,266 


8 est 


0 






Cumberland 


42,204 


73 est 


1 




0 


CurrJtuck 


1,711 


0 


0 






Dare 


1,423 


1 


0 






Davidson 


18,331 


3 


1 




0 


Davie 


3,653 


0 


0 






DupMn 


7,446 


1 


0 






Durham 


21,975 


# 


0 






Edgecombe 


, 11,350 


2 est 


0 






Forsyth 


39,216 


7 


0 






Franklin . 


4, 972 


0 


0 
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TABLE 34-3. (Continued) 



Count/ Namt 



Gaston 
Gates 
Graham 
Granvl 1 1© 
'GrWTS 



Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnttt 

Haywood 

Henderson 

xHertford 
Hoke 
H^de 
Iredell 
Jackson 

Johnston 
Jones 
Lee \ 
Lenol r 
Lincoln 

MdDowel 1 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Nash 

New Hanover 

Northhampton 
Onslow 
Orange 
Pom! Ico 
Pasquotank 

P«nder 
Perquimans 
Person 
Pitt** 
Polk 




Randolph 
Richmond 
Robeson 
Rocklni 
Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 
Scotland 
Stanly 
Stokes 



1978 
Population** 
(Age 8-17) 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placgd during 1978 



Child 
Welfare 



Education 



Montal Health and 
Mental Retardation 



2B,633 ' 
1,480 

I, 347 
6,180 

— 370>7— 

51,232 
10,796 
9,279 
7,258 
7,911 

4,624 
3,917 
979 
13,987 
3,548 

II, 738 
1,779 
6,115 

10,648 
6,804 

6,011 
2,57B 
2,681 
4,936 
67,667 

2,245 
3,534 
7,331 
1.1,782 
16,996 

4^387 
19,554 
9,131 
1,627 
4,844' 

3,820 
1,397 
5,008 
12,708 
1,868 

14,423 
7,5B0 
19,511 
\ 13,845 
14,823 

8,706 
8,976 
5, 572 
7,409 
4,995 



0 
0 
0 

0 

-0- 



19 est 
3 
3 
1 

4 

0 
0 
0 
4 
• 0 

2 
0 
4 

0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
4 

0 
0 
0 
5 
» 

3 

17 est 
3 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 ^ 

5 

0 

0 
0 
9 
5 
3 

2 
0 
3 
3 
0 



est 



est 
est 



0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0- 

0 
0 
7 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

I 

0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
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TABLE 34-i. (ContlnuS 



County Name 



1978 
Population" 
(Agt 8-17) 



Child 
Wolfare 



Nufnber of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 



Education 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



Surry 
Swfiln 

Transylvania 
Tyrrell 

Union 

Vence - 
WaKt 



Warren 

Washington 
Watauga 

, Wayne 
Wllk9S 
Wilson 
Yadkin 
Yancey . 



9,684 
1,855 
3,706 
621 
11,898 

6,193 



3,169 
2,866 
3,873 

17,164 
9,667 

11,120 
4,391 
2,487 



Multlcounty Jurisdictions 

Stanly, Cabarrus, Union 

Pasquotank, Chowan, Perquimans, 
Cawden, Dare, Currituck 

Craven, Jones, Pamlico 

Edgeconbe, Nash 

Gaston, Lincoln 

Wl I son, Greene 

Lee, Harnett 

Transylvania, Henderson 

Rutherford, Polk 

Surry, Yadkin 

Rowan, Iredell, Davie 

Alleghany, Ashe, Avery, 
Watauga, Wilkes 

Hertford, Bertie, Gates, 

Northarnpton 

Caldwell, Burke, Alexander, 
McDowell 

Orange, Person, Chatham 

Vance, Warren, Granville^ 
Franklin 

Beaufort, Washington, Tyrrell, 
Hyde, Martin 



0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

6 

-4-est~ 
0 
0 

0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 

0 

0 

0 
« 

0 



0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
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TABLE 34-3. (Continued) 
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Nuf*er of CHILDREN 
\ Placed during 1978 

Population^ Child' Mental Health and 

County Name (Ag^ 0-17) Welfare Education Mental Retardation 

Hultl county Jurist let Ions 
CcoHTTnueoT 

Moore, Hoke, Richmond, 
Montgomery » Anson — — ^ 0 



Forsyth, Stokes " — — 0 

Jackson, Haywood, Macon, 
Cherokee, Clay, Graham, 

Swain — — . 0 

Buncombe, Madison, Mitchell, 

Yancey — — 0 

Sampson, Duplin — — I 

Alamance, Caswell — 0 

New Hanover, Brunswick, 

Pender — — 0 

Robeson, Bladen, Scotland,* 

Columbus — 0 

Total Number of ' 
Placements Arr^snged 
by Local Agencies 
(total may Incjudo 

duplicate count) 268 est 24 I 

*. 

Total Number of Local 

^ Agencies Reporting 100 145 4t 

— denotes Not App 1 1 cable* 

a* Estimates were devefopod by the. National Center of Juvenile Justice 
using data from two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census* 



B» The Out-of-state Placement Practices of Loe;al Agencies 



This section of the survey rusults from local government agencies begins with a description of the 
extent of local agencies' Involvtment In out-of-state placement* Table 34-4 Indicates that the study 
received an excellent response rate among local agencies In North Carolina* All agenoids contacted par- 
ticipated in the survey and only three local child welfare agencies, serving Burke, Durham, and Now 
Hanover Counties, and one school district, located In Union (Saunty, could not report full/ on their 
placement activities In 1978* < 

Less than one-half of the 100 child welfare agencies contacted reported placing children Into other 
states in 1978 for caro and treatment, as did , 12 percent of the local school districts* Only one mantat 
health agefhcy reported being Involved In out-of-state placements In that year. 
# 
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TABLE 34-^, NORTH CAftOLINA? THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 
1978 



R»5pon5# Cat«gorl«s 



, NunibT\of AGENCIES^ by Agtncy Type 

Child Mental Health end 

We I f ar» Ed uc ot I on Mental Retardot Io n 



Agencies Which Reported 
Out-^f -State Placements 

Agencies^ Which Did Not 
Know If They Placed, 
or Placed but Could Not 
Report the Number of 
Children 

Agencies Whlch^DId Not 
Place Out of State 

Agencies Which Did Not 
Participate In the 
Survey 

Tota'l Local Agencies 



46 

3 
51 

0 

100 



17 
1 

127 

0 
145 



0 

40 

0 
41 



rmons vhy out-of-stat« placwiwnts wer* not made by nonplacing local ogonclos ware allclttd. 
^".W °* "fl«"c'«s ftspondlng to thwn In Table 34-5. Seventy-throe percent 

*tJZZ «9«ncles reported that placorants were not made out of North Carolina tecause 

IhlrV. L J* ^^ir'?'*!^ services available .to meet the children's needs. Eight agencies reported that 
sufficient funds. Interestingly, three agencies reported that they lacked statutory 
. pl»c« out of «tate. Among the "other" responses, one agency reported that It was not avaro 

of avallabl)>^t-of-stat« reiources.., " • 

The local school districts gave responses similar to those of the child welfare agencies, but at a 
Simr* 7 n'gh«J-^equency. Again, specified In the "other" category, several school districts stated 
IST.+i'^*!! '''"P'i^ov'd o* using an out-of-state plscemtnt setting, Iwo agencies were not aware of 

"""^ ^° agencies stated that placement out^of state was against tha 

OliTrlCTS' policy* \ * , 

Over three-tourths of the local mental health and mental retardptlon agencies reported that place- 
rents were not made out of Noi^h Carolina because they lacked statutory authority to do so, demonstrating 
wldeepread awaneness of the prohibition against using public funds to support out-of-state placements. 

^^^^•^^ thiy did not have the func^s for out-of-stata placement purposes and others 
«telt that they had sufficient serVJce?^ In North Carolina^ Among the responses specified In the »'other" 
category* four ag#ncles stated that,' It was against their policy, three agencies reported that parents 
disapproved of out-of-state placement* and two agencies stated that they were unfamiliar with available 
out-of-state resources* . ♦ \ 
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TABLE 34-5. NORTH CAROL IhlA: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC 
I AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING -OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 

. IN 1978 



^ 


Number, of Loca 


AGENCIES, 


by Reported Reason (s) 


Reasons for Not Placing 
Children Out of State^ 


. Child 
Welfare 


Education 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Lacked Statutory Authority 


3 


6 


31 


Restricted^ 


0 


I 


0 


uac^ou i^unQS 


o 
o 


49 


15 


Sufficient Services Available 
In State 


37 


110 


7 


OtherC 


35 


35 


14 


Number of Agencies Reporting No 
Out-of-state Place<T>ents 


51 


127 


40 


Total Number of Aaencles 
Represented In Survey 


100 


145 


41 


a. Some agencies reported 
state plac^iments. 


more than one 


reason for not arranging out-of- 



b* Generally Included restrictions based on agency policy^ executive order, 
compliance wlYh certain federai and state guidelines, and specific court 
orders t 

c* Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents. Involved too much red tape, 
and were prohibit ive because of distance. 

\ 



Public agencies sometimes enlist the assistance of other public agencies In out-of-stato placement 
processing. Table 34-6 Indicates the extent to which local agencies In North Carolina reported the 
occurrence of Interagency cooperation In making out-of-state plac^nts In 1978 and the number of place- 
ments which were subject to this collaboration* The table Indicates that this type of Involvement was 
less frequent for the placing school districts than for the local child welfare agencies* About 83 per- 
cent of the child welfare agencies reported cooperating with other public agencies In the course of 
placing 52 percent of the children out of state. Thirty-five percent of the local school districts, on 
the other hand, reported -en 1 1 sting the aid of other public agencies In making 50 percent of all place- 
ments* The on«» mental health and mental retardatltn agency which reported an out-of-state placement In 
1978 ooperated In the arrangement of that placement. 

Thu discussion In sections 11 and HI of this profile about the placement policy and practices Of 
local »ntal health and mental retardation agencies described an out-of-state p I ace bent rest r I ct I on * d uo 
to an attorney genoraPs opinion and the subsequent prohibition on the use of state -funds for such 
placemints* The one pMcIng agency's report of Interagency cooperation H Its one placement may explain 
this occurrences despite the above«»mentIoned restrlctlbnst 

NC-n 
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TABLE 54-6. NORTH CAROLINA: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
TO ARfJANGE CUTrk)F-STATE PUCEMENTS BY LOCAL AGENCIES 
IN 1978 



AGENCIES Reporting Out-of- 
Stote Placomontso 

AGENCY ES^eport I ng Out-of- 
Stote Placements with 
Interagency CcopeTyrTon 



Number and Percenta ge^ by Agency Type 

Hwm bnd 



.Chi ld Welfare 

Number Percent Number 



46 



38 



46 



83 



Education 



Mtntal Retardation 

Percent Number Percent 



17 



12 



35 



100 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Out of State 

Number of CHILDREN 4»ticed 
Out of State with 
Interagency Cooperation 



268 



140 



ICQ 



52 



24 



12 



100 



50 



100 



100 



0. See Table 34-^ 




the lhlld'^!^'nffr«^'fn 'i^i^'^^"^ qjiV-of "State placements were asked to describe the characteristics of 
the children placod In 1978, accor,dlVg to a list of conditions and statuses. Table 34-7 Indicates that. 
iL-i '^M^ ./ ''^'""^°"^f' °^ neglflcted children were reported to be placed out of North Carolina by 
H^rL-^ welfare agencies. Adopted children were also mentioned with a high frequency. Unruly/ 
! N "^li P mentally ||| and emotionally disturbed children were equally mentioned w t»lng senTo^t 
h nnfT^" °f °L treatment and care. Children with problems related to substance abufe, phyllcali; 

handicapped children, and youth \n need of special education wore also reported by the local ch d 
welfaf-e agencies to be sent out of state. 

I 

.Mil''"„ 'sf"^' districts reported sending children who had special education needs, as well as 
c2il ut.*l!''° ronf''^. '"' «| 'wntally retarded or developmental ly disabled, out of state In 1978. 
c?!?^. ! '^r*!' i''^'' multiple handicaps were also sent out of North Carolina by local school districts. 
Single districts reported sending autistic children and unruly/dlsruptlve youth to another state. The 

°II2*f .. J^''® ^^^"^^ TOntal retardation agency was described' as irentally III/ 

emotionally disturbed, ' ' 
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TABLE 34-7. NORTH CAROLINA: CONOIT!0NS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPOf^TED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 



I 




Number of AGENCIES Reporting 


1 ypQs OT L>ongiTions° 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


Mental 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardal Jon 


Physically Handicapped 


2 


2 






0 


Msnxqi ly neTaroeo or 

Oevelopmen tally Disabled 


0 


7 




0 


Unruly/Dlsruptlve 


5 


1 




0 


Truant 


0 


0 




0 


Juvenile OellnQuent 


0 


0 




0 


Menrai ly i i i/tmotlonal ly 
Disturbed 


5 


7 




1 


Pregnant 


0 


0 




0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


2 


0 




0 


Battered, Abandoned, or 
Neglected 


39 


0 




0 


Adopted 


14 


0 




0 


Special Education Needs \ 


1 


8 




0 


Multiple Handicaps 


1 


5 




0 


Other t> 


12 


1 




0 


Number of Agencies Reporting 


46 


17 




1 



a. Some agencies reported more than one type of condition* 

b. Generally included foster care placements, autlstU children, and status 
offenders. 



^^v Detai led Data from Phase 1 1 Agencies 



If more than four out-of-state placements were reported by a local aaency, additional Information was 
requested. The agencies from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Phase II 
agencies. The responses to the additional questions are reviewed In this section of North Cardinals 
stato profile. Wherever references are made to Phase II agencies, they are Intended to reflect those 
local agencies which reported arranging five or more out-of-state placements In 1978* It Is Important 1o 
beer In mind that the Jurisdiction of school districts contacted Is smaller than the counties containing 
them. For that reason, multiple agencies may have reported from each county and the Incidence reports In 
the table are the aggregated reports of all school districts within them, 

f 

The relationship between the number of local agencies surveyed and the total number of children 
placed out of state, and agencies and placements In Phase II Is Illustrated In Figure 34-K Clearl^, 
Phase II agencies represent a relatively small proportion of the agencies which actually arranged 
out-of7State placements In 1978. However, Figure 34-1 also shows that the placements arranged by Phase II 
child welfare agencies account for a significant percentage of the total number of out-of-state 
placements reported by both local child welfare agencies. 
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FIGURE 34-1. NORTH CAROLINA: RELATIONSHIP BET>rfEEN THE NUMBER 
OF LOCAL AGEfCIES SURVEYED AND' PLACEMENTS 
REPORTED, AND AGEfCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN 
PmSE II BY AGEfCY TYPE 



Numbor of AGENCIES 



Nunber of AGENCIES Reporting 
Out-of-Stat» Plac«o«nts In 
1978 



Number of AGEN!^ lES Reporting 
Five or Moro Plab»in«nts In 
J978 (Phase II Agencies) 



Child 
Welfare 



46 



13 



Education 



145 



17 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Out of State In 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
by Phase II Agtncles 



Percentage of Reported Placements 
In Phase II 



24 



7 



Ftgur* 34-2 Illustrates th» county Jurisdiction! of th» local Phnse II agencies. Thtf map pinpoints 
th» location of the M countUs which contalntd Phnso II ag«ncl«s. FIvo of th«s6 coutM-los aro within 
SMSAs: Cumberland, Forsyth, Guilford, MtckUnburg, and Union. 
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Those local Pt^os* II agendas were asked to report the number of children who were placed In various 
states* Reported destinations are summarized In Table 34*-8, All seven local education placefnent 
destinations were reported, while only 43 of the 179 children's destinations were reported by the 13 
Phase M child welfare agencies. The Phase II child welfare agencies most frequently sent children Into 
neighboring Virginia* Next In frequency of use was Tennessee, which received four children* Children 
were sent to a total of 23 states throughout the country, and the District of Columbia, Including the 
states which are contiguous to North Carolina and to two vory distant states, Alaska and Hawaii, 

The one Phase II local school district located In Mecklenburg County placed children Into five 
states* which Included three border states: Georgia, South Carol I na, and Virginia. 



TABLE 34-8. NORTH CAROLINA: DESTINATIONS Of^ CHILDREN PLACED 
BY LOCAL PHASE II AGEfC lES IN 1978 



Destinations of Children 
Placed Out of State 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Child 

Welfare Education 



A laDama 


t 
1 


0 


A laska 


2 


0 


Cal Ifornia 


2 


0 


Connecticut 


I 


0 


District of Columbia 


1 


0 


F lorlda 


X 


0 


Georg la 


t 
1 




Hawa 1 1 


t 

1 


0 


Illinois 


1 


0 


Louisiana 


2 


0 


Maryland 


2 


0 


Massachusetts 




1 


Michigan 


1 


0 


New Jersey 


1 


0 


New York 


3 


0 


Ohio 


2 


0 


Oregon 


1 


0 


South Carol Ina 


1 


1 


Tennessee 


4 


0 


Texas 


1 


1 


Utah 


1 


0 


Virginia 


9 


1 


West Virginia 


1 


0 


Wisconsin 


1 


0 


Placements for Which 






Destinations Could Not 






be Reported by Phase 1 1 






Agencies 


136 


0 


Total Number of Phase 11 






Agencies 


13 


1 


Total Number of Children 






Placed by Phase 1 1 






Agencies 


179 


7 



Figure 34-3 complements the destination Information provided In Tatfle 34-8 by Illustrating the 
placements made by the reporting local agencies to states contiguous to North Carolina* Forty percent of 
the children for whom destinations were reported were placed In border states* 
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FIGl«E 34-3. NORTH CAROLINA: THE NUMBER OF CHILOREN REPORTED 
PLACED IN STATES CONTIGUOUS TO NORTH CAROLINA 
BY LOCAL PHASE II AGENDIESa 




a, LocttI Phase II child welfare agencies reported destinations for 43 children. Local Phase II 
education agencies reported the destinations for seven children. 



The local Phase II agencies reported their reasons for placing children out of North Carol I na. Their 
responses can be found In Table 34-9. The 13 Phase II child welfare agencies most often mentioned that 
they placed out of state In order to have children live with relatives. One agency reported that 
out-of-state placements were an alternative to using a state Institution. The one reporting local school 
district gave three reasons why the seven children were placed out of North Carol Inn. The district felt 
that thoy had previous success with a facility, that the child could not adapt to an In-state placement 
setting, and that the setting chosen was an alternative to using a public North Carolina Institution. 
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TABLE 34-9, NORTH CAROLINA: REASONS FOR PLACING CHILCREN OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE It 
AGENCIES 



Reasons for Pfacementa 



Numbr of A6ENC lES Rtporttng 
Child 

Welfare Education 



Receiving Fad I Ity Closer to Chi Id's Home, 

Despite Being Across State Lines 0 

Previous Success with Receiving Facility 0 

Sending State Lacked Comparable Services 0 

Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children 

Out of State 0 

Children Failed to Adapt to In-State 

Fad ntles ^ 0 

Alternative to In-State Public \ 

Institutional Izatlon 1 

To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) 12 

Other 3 



Number of Phase tl Agencies Reporting 



13 



a. Some agencies reported jnore than one reason for placement. 



Local Phase It agencies also reported the typo of setting that was most frequently selecrted to 
receive children In that year. Their responses ore surnmarlzed In Table 34-10. Foster homes or 
relatives' homes were the settings most frequently used by the local child welfare agencies. Residential 
treatment or child care facilities most frequently received children placed out of state by the reporting 
local school district in North Carol I na. 
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TABLE 34-10. NORTH CAROLIW: MOST FREQWENT CATEGORIES OF 
RESIDENTIAL SETTINGS USED BY LOCAL PHASE II 
AGtrClES IN 1978 



Cat«gorl#s of 
Rosldtntlal Settings 


Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Child 

Welfare Education 




Resldtntlal Trtatniint/Chl Id Caro Facility 


0 


1 




Psychiatric Hospital 


. 0 


0 




Boarding/Military School 


0 


0 




Fostor Homo 


4 


0 




Group Home 


0 


0 




Relative's Home (Non-Parental ) 


9 


0 




Adoptive Home 


0 


0 




Other 


0 


0 




Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 


13 


1 





In 1978 SlZV^HH nonltoring practlcos ussd by Phase II agencies for out-of-state placements 

JLlllm* ri^nr+J? 1. + ?9»ncles recolve quarterly or semiannual written progress reports. Several 
adS?^ .h"?.''J"3 telephone calls 1o the placement setting on an Irregular or quarterly ^81^ In 

I??ijll2r Tntervals. " to assess children's Vogress a? 

The local school district stated that annual written progress reports and teloohono colls were used 
to keep Informed about children placed out of state In 1978. reiepnono cai is were used 
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TABLE 34-11. NORTH CAROLINA: MONITORING PRACTICES FOR OUT 
OF-STATE PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED BY LOCAL 
PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number of AGENDIESa 



Methods of Monitoring 



Written Progress Reports 



On-site Visits 



Telephone Col Is 



Other 



Total Number of Phase II 
Agencies Reporting 



Frequency of 
Practice 



Quarterly^ 
Semiannual ly 
Annua I ly 
Other b 

Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Other b 

Quarterly 
Semlannua I ly 
Annually 
Other b 

Quarterly 
Semlannua I ly 
Annual ly 
Otherb 



Child 
Welfare 



13 



Education 



7 


0 


5 


0 


0 


I 


1 " 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


4 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 



I 



a. Some agencies reported more than one method of monitoring. 

b. Included nonltoring practices which did. not occur at regular Intervals, 



Local expenditures were also reported by these same Phase II agencies. Six of the 13 local child 
welfare agencies reported spending $40,301 for out-of-state placement purposes. The local school 
district reported supplying $14,000 In support of Its out-of-state placements. 



0. Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



The survey of local agencies In North Carolina also determined the extent to which Interstate 
compacts were utilized to arrange out-of-state placements. A review of Table 34-12 Indicates that 16 of 
the 64 agencies which placed children out of state In 1978 reported that none of their placements were 
arranged through an Interstate ccmpact. Among local child welfare agencies, four of the five agencies 
reporting a lack of compact use placed four- or fewer children out of state In 1978. Only one Phase II 
child welfare agency failed to use a compact. The 12 Phase II child welfare agencies reporting compact 
use relied mostly on the ICPC; however, three agencies reported use of the ICJ. 

In considering the findings about compact utilization among school districts and the local mental 
health and rotardetion agency, J_t should be understood that there Is no compact applicable to placements 
In private psychiatric hospitals or facilities primarily educational In nature. Consequently, the 
comparatively low use of compacts by the school districts and the mental health and retardation agency Is 
understandable. If their placements were made In those types of facilities. 
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TABLE 34-12. NORTH CAROL I IH-ILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Local AgencUs Which Ploc«d 
Children Out of State 



Number of AGENCIES 



Child 
Welfare 



Education 



Mental Health and 
M«ntal Retardation 



'niwber of local-^agencies placing 

FOUR OR LESS CHITdREN 

e Number^ ^Us I ng Compacts 

e Number Not Using Compacts 

e Number with Compact Use 
Unknown 

NIWBER OF FHASE 1 1 AGENC I EiS 
PLACING CM I LDf^EN 



Number Using Compacts 

I hterstatu Compact on the Placement 
of Children 

Yes 

No 

Don't l?now 

Interstate Compact on Juveniles 

Yes 

No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

Number Not Using Compacts 
Number with Compact Use Unknown 



33 
29 
4 



13 
12 



10 
3 
0 



3 
9 



0 
13 
0 



TOTALS 

NumNar of AGENCIES Placing 
Chi Idron Out of State • 

Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES Not Using 
C ompacts 

Number of AGENCIES with Compact 
Use Unknown 



46 
41 

5 

0 



16 
2 
9 



1 

0 

0 
1 

0 

0 
1 

0 

0 
1 

0 
1 

0 

17 
2 

10 

5 



— denotes Not A^pp^lcable. 



1 

0 
1 

0 
0 



1 

0 

, 1 

0 



«♦ ♦hi'"?**'" •'"<^'«<*9« "9 +ho utilization of Interstate compacts Is acquired through consideration 

nL^I •n^o'-matlon given In Table 34-13. This table Indicates the number of children who were or were 
^MiHrf^*!.^ ? ^ , ^'i'^"/ «i?P"<=+' examination of the overal I trend shows that a total of 36 
children wore placed In out-of-state residential care In 1978 without the use of a compact. Two hundred 
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and two out-of-stat» placements were known to havt been arrange, through a compact. The Information 
given about* ch I Idren placed by Phase II agencies shows that the ICfC was used most frequently to process 
such placements* 



TABLE 34-13. NORTH CAROblN^: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND Ti.c 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY LOCAL 
A6EN[}IES IN 1976 







Number of 


CHILDREN 


Children Placed Out of State 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


Mental 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 
KtKKI \^ FOUR OR LESS PLACEMENTS 


89 


17 




1 


• Number Placed with Compact Use 


29 


2 




0 


• Number Placed without Compact Use 


10 


10 




1 


• Number Placed with Compact 
Use Unknown^ 


50 


5 




0 


CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGEN3IES 


179 


7 




0 


• Number Placed with Compact Use 


171 


0 






Number through Interstate Compact 
on the Placement of Children 159 


0 




• 


Number through Interstate 
Compact on Juveni les 


12 


0 






Number through Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health 


0 


0 




— 


• Number Placed without Compact Use 


8 


7 






e timber Placed with Compact Use 
Unknown 


0 


0 






TOTALS 










Number of CHILDREN Placed Out 
of State 


268 


24 




1 


Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use 


200 


2 




0 


Number of CHILDREN Placed without 
Compact Use \ 


18 


17 






Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use Unknown 


50 


5 







~ denotes Not Applicable* . 



a* Agencies which placed four or less children out of state were not asked 
to report the actual number of compact-arranged placements* Instead, these 
agencies simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange any out- 
of-state placement* Therefore, If a compact was used, only dno placement Is 
Indicated as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category "number placed with compact use unknown*" 
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A graphic summarlzaflon of th« findings regarding compact utilization among local child wdlfare and 
•ducatlon agencies In North Carolina Is Illustrated In Figures 34-4 and 5, Theso figures portray the 
percentage of out-of-stato placements reported by tfiese agencies which were compact arranged, noncompact 
arranged^ and those for which compact use was undetermined. 
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FIGURE 34-5. NORTH CAROLINA: UTILIZATION OF' INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS BY LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 
IN 1978 




\ 



1 



Tablo 34-14 displays the results from a final analysis of compact utilization Tncorporating the 
practices o' state as well as local agencies^ This table allows for an examination of thY» relationship 
between the total number of out-of-stato placements arranged by both state and local agencies In 1978, 
and the number of coopac^^-arrangad placements reported by state agencies. ^ 

Unfortunately, the DHR did not report the required Information necessary for an overall assessment of 
compact use among local and state child w^M'ire agencies, and state-admIn I stored Juvenile correctional 
services. Compacts were not utilized for the 24 children placed out of stj^te by education agencies, 
according to DPI -reported data. Forty-flv. percent of the placements reported by state courts were 
compact arranged. Finally, It can be otsej vau that only one out-of-state placament Involving mental 
health bnd mental retardation egencles was compoct arranged, 
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TABLE 34-14. NORTH CAROL I ^4A5 UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BV STATE AGEK^IES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



i 



Chi Id Wolf oro/ ' Juvenllo Mental Health and 

Juvenll* Justice Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Total Number of State and 
Local Agency-Arranged 
Placemtnts 

Total Number of Compact- j 
Arranged Placements ] 
Reported by State Agencies 

Percentage of Compact- | 
Arranged Placements I 



25 



24 

/o 

0 



134b 

60 
45 



1 

20 



* denotes Not Available, 
fie The local child Iwelfare 



fie The local child iWelfare agencies reported arranging 268 placements. The 
Department of Human Resources could only repdrt 25 adoption placements which were 
arranged oot of state In jl978. 
* I 

b. The Information reflects the activities |of state courts. 



E. The Out-of-state Placement Practlces\of State Agencies 




the other state egencles. As previously mentioned In the discusi'lon of Table 34-15, the Department of 
Human Resources was only able to givolthe 1978 prevalence rote of North Carolina children out of state. 
Twenty-five adoptions wore the only reported out-of-state placements determined to be Initiated In 1978. 
The Department of Public Instruction reported 33 locally arranged placements, a differing number than the 
24 placements reported by the 145 school districts. \ 

The state courts were highly Involved In the arrangement of out-6f-state placements In the reporting 
yeer. Because the state courts were nbt asked questions similar to those ask©d of other state agencies, 
their report of placements irere not llrjked to specific Involvement categories. The 134 placements were 
gener^ly reported to have been court*oirdered and funded with state moriles or arranged Informally without 
supplied. The DMH/WR/SAS reported 17 locally arranged and funded placements. It was 
Iirtlcateo that the placements were voluntary In nature (I.e., arranbed by! parents) and funded with 
federal revenue. It should also be recalled that only one out-of-statS placement was Identified In the 
local agency survey. The DMH^W/SAS also reported that they helped arrange four placements for which no 
i|tate funds were required. ' ^ 
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TABLE hWRTH CAROLIN\; ABILITY OF STATE AGErCIES 

TO REPORT THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING 
Oin--OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Types of Involvement 



Number of CHILDREN Reported 

Placed during 197 8 by State Agencies 

Chl Id Welfare/ Juvenile Mental HealTiTand 

Juvenile Justice Education Justice Mental Retardatldlf^j 



State Arranged and Funded 

Lcx:al ly Arranged but 
State Funded 

Court Ordered/ but State 
Arranged and Funded 

Subtotal: Placements 
Involving State 
Fund Ing 

Local ly Arranged and 
Funded, andReported 
to State 

State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Not Fund 
the Placement 

Other 

Total Number of 
Chi Idren Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance or 
Know I edge 9 



33 



33 



0 



lib 



33 



134 



17 

4 
1 

22 



* denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable, 

a. Includes all out-of-state placements known to officials In the particular state 
agency. In some cases, this figure consists of placements which did not directly Involve 
affirmative action by the state agency but may simply Indicate knowledge of certain out-of- 
state placements through case conferences or through various forms of Informal reporting. 

b. The Department of Human Resources could only report that 25 adoption placements 
were arranged In other states In 1978. The department also reported 192 children were In 
placements outside of North Carolina at the time of this survey, placements which were 
arranged prior to and during 1978. 



Table 34-16 displays the destinations of children reported by state agencies as having been placed 
out of North Carolina In 1978. Although full placement activity by OHR was not available, the 24 
reported adoption placements are recorded with their destinations. Six of these children went to 
Michigan and four wore sent to Virginia, The remaining 15 children were placed for cdoptlon In nine 
other states, one of which was Hawaii, 

The Department of Public Instruction reported that Georgia, South Carol I na, and Virginia, all border 
states, received tho greatest number of children. Other states receiving one to tvo children Included 
most states In the southern region of the United States In which North Carolina Is located. 

Tho state district courts sent children to at least 16 sta;,js. The state receiving the most children 
was Virginia. Florida received six chlldrei». the second highest .umber, from the state courts. Other 
children were sent Into all regions of the country, with the exception of the Pacific region. 
Destinations of 9" children were not reported by the state courts due to the manner In i*hlch this 
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Information was collected from those ageiclos. Children's destinations reported by the state mental 
htoltn and m<jntal retardation agency were in the states of Georgia, Florida, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
two of which are border states. 



TABLE 34-16. NORTH CAROL 1 1^: DCSTIfWT.ONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGe^CIES, BY 
AGErCY TYPE 



Destinations of 
Chi Idren Placed 




Number of CHILDREN Placed 




Chi Id Welfare/ 
Juvenile Justice 


uuuuo 1 1 on 


JuvenI le 

tl ■ C ^ t ^ A 

JU 0 1 1 cu 


Menta 1 
nenxa 1 


Health and 
Retardation 


Arizona 


0 


0 


1 

1 




0 


Colorado 


0 


0 


1 




0 


Connecticut 


0 


1 






A 

u 


Florida 


0 


2 


6 




6 


Georgia 


1 


8 


2 




9 


Hawal 1 


1 


0 






0 


Kentucky 


0 


2 


2 




A 
U 


Maryland 


0 


1 
1 






0 


Massachusetts 


0 


2 






0 


M t r^h 1 nMn 
I't 1 I 1 (jOII 


o 


0 


1 




0 


Minnesota 


2 


0 






0 


Nebraska 


0 


0 


1 




0 


New Jersey 


2 


0 




0 


New York 


2 


0 


1 




0 


Ohio 


0 


0 


3 




0 


Pennsylvania 


2 


2 


1 




4 


South Carol Ina 


2 


4 


2 




0 


South Dakota 




0 


4 




0 


Tennessee 


2 


2 


1 




0 


Texas 


1 


2 


3 




0 


Virginia 


4 


6 


11 




3 


West Virginia 


0 


1 




0 


Placements for Which 












Destinations Could Not 












be Reported by State 












Agencies 


0 


0 


91 




0 


Total Number of Placements 


25a 


33 


134 




22 



a. This Informal ion represents adoption placements only. 



Similar to local agencies, the state agencies wore asked to describe chlloren placed out of North 
Carolina according to a varli^y of conditions and statuses listed In Table 34-17. The DHR and the state 
courts Indicated all possible conditions and statuses. The Department of Public ln;tructlon Indicated 
fewer conditions of children than the local school districts. This state agency reported children placed 
>%^^e?^°"^® with conditions which Included mental and multiple handicaps and emotional disturbance. 
UMH/W/SAS reported multiple handicaps, omotfonal disturbance, and unruly/dlsruptlve behavior. 
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TABLE NORTH CAROLINA: CONDITfONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF STATE 

IN 1978 AS REPORTED BY STATE AGErCIES, BY AGEtCY TYPE 



Agency Type^ 



Typ«s of Conditions 



Child Welfare/ 
Juvenile Justice^ 



Education 



Juvenile Mental Health and 
Justice Mental Retardation 



Physically Handicapped 
M'-^^tally Handicapped 
Developmental ly Disabled 
Unruly/Dlsruptlve 
Truants 

Juvenile Delinquents 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Pregnant 

Drug/Alcohol Problems 

Battered, Abandoned, or 
Neglected 

Adopte<< Children 

Foster Chi I dr en 

Other 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
0 



0 
X 
0 
0 
0 
0 
X 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



0 
0 
0 
X 

0 

/6 

X 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
X 



a» X Indicates conditions reported* 

./^ ^\ Department of Human Resources could only report the conditions and statuses of the 
192 children reported to be placed out-of-state prior to and during I978» 



\ 



A question about the type of setting most frequently receiving children placed out of state In 1978 
was asked of state agencies* While this type of Information was not requested from the state courts, the 
other state agencies could describe the category of placement most frequently used for children leaving 
the state. DHR reported most frequently sending children to live with relatives* The Department of 
^liS J"].*"*^"*^'^ ^^^^ special schools were usually contracted with as receiving facilities, 

DW/MR/SAS rf>orU(i most frequently sending children to residential treatment or child care Inst Itutlons, 

The stete egencles were further asked to report the amount of public expenditures for tho 
out-of-state placements known to them* Table 34-18 shows only hto agencies were able to provide any 
lnfori«tloi.» The Department of Public Instruction spent $66,000 In state funds for placement purposes In 
1978* DMH/W/SAS reported $6,000 In federal monies being spent* In addition, DMH/MR/SAS noted that DHR 
provided funds for most of thoir placements* 
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TABLE 54-18. NORTH CAROLINA: PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES 



j*'*' Expenditures, by AGENCY Type 

\ Child Welfare/ Juvenile Mental Health and 

Levels of Government Juvenile Justice Education Justice Mental Retardation 



• State » S66,000 * 0 

• Federal » * » S6,000 

• Locdl * « K 

• Other » » » « 

Total Reported Expenditures * J66,000 * 56,000 



* denotes Not Available* 



\ 



f. State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of-State Placements 

In each state, state and local oftlcjals were asked to report the number of out-of-stato placements 
made or arranged by their respective agencies. Furthermore, state officials were asked to report 
comparable data pertaining to the local agencies they supervise or regulate. In other words, the DPI was 
asked to report the number of out-of-state placements arranged by local school districts In 1978 and the 
other Stat© agencies were asked to report the same data concerning their counterparts In local 
government. 

Table 34-19 Indicates the percentage of state and local placements known to state agencies. It has 
already been pointed cut that the DHR was unable to report 1978 Incidence data for the countv department 
of social services or the DHR Itself, except for adoptions. The DPI and DMH/f*^/SAS both reported a 
higher number of out-of-state placements than determined through an aggregation of state and locally 
reported placements. The Information reflected about state courts Is relatively Insignificant, In that 
neither the Administrative Office of the Courts nor DHR could report the number of such placements 
arranged by state courts. The 134 placements reflected In Table 34-19 represent data reported in a 
sur^vey of all, courts themselves. 
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TABLE 34-19, NORTH CAROLINA: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 





Child Welfare/ 
JuvenI le Justice 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 




24 


134 




5 


Total Number of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 




33 


134 




22 


Percentage of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


« 


lOQC 


100 




IOQC 



* denotes Not Available* 



a» The local child welfare agencies reported arranging 268 placments* 

b» The Department of Human Resources could only report 25 adoption plactments which were 
arranged out of state In I978» 

c. The state education and mental health/mental retardation agencies attributed more out 
of state placements to their local counterparts than were Identified In the local survey • 



Figure 34-6 graphically reflects the data In Table 34-19, as well as compact utilization Information 
supplied Dy state agencies. Significant disparities are evident across agency types both with respect to 
the number of placements known to state agencies and the use of compacts for the placements reported. 
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FIGURE 34-6. NORTH CAROLINA: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE 
AND LOCAL PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS, 
AS REPORTED BY STATE AGEhCIES, BY AGEhCY 
TYPE 




175 




Child Welfare/ Juvenile Mental Health and 

Juvenllo Justice Education Justice Ktental Retardation 




State and Local Placements 

State and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 



State and Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 

Q» The local child welfare agencies reported arranging 26B placements. The Department of Human 
Resources could only report 25 adoption placements which were arranged out of state In I978» 

b» Both the state education and mental health and mental retardation agencies attributed more out-of- 
state placements to local agencies than were Identified in the survey. 



V. CONDLUOING REMARKS 



A review of the Information obtained from North Carolina state and local public agencies about thoir 
Involvement In out-of-state placement brings forward several factors of Interest. The Inability of the 
Department of Human Resources to report all 1978 Incidences of out-of-stato placements Is an obvious 
omission In this profile* The Juvenile Justice portion of this agency's potential response, sought 
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because of Its administration of the Interstate Compact on Juveniles, was obtained by directly contacting 
all state-operated courts In the state. It remains unknown, however, how much Information DHR possesses 
about court placements, considering that courts' reports of compact utilization reflect a 45 percent use 
of this placement process. Similarly, the lack of OHR Information about the Involvement of the child 
welfare section of the agency In the 1978 out-of-state placement of children to settings other than 
adoptive homes leaves questions unanswered. Further findings from the state and local agency surveys 
fol low. 

• Local child welfare agencies and tne state courts were most frequently Involved In the 
placement of children out of North Carolina In 1978, utilizing an Interstate compact for only 
a portion of these placements Into a large number of states, some at a great distance from 
North Carol Ina, 

• A wide variety of conditions were used to describe children sent by local and state child 
welfare agencies and the state courts to out-of-state settings In 1978. These agencies 
reported those children to be most frequently placed In the homes of relatives. 

• Child welfare agencies serving the more populated counties of North Carolina were more likely 
to place children out of state. The agencies not placing children In the reporting year, many 
serving more rural areas, most often gave the existence of sufficient services for children 
within the state as their reason for not sending children out of North Carolina for care and 
treatment. 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In North Carolina In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. 



1. General Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, D.C., 1978. 

I rinfoTmar Ton itouf d T r e ct gen e ra^ ~ s ta re ana local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
education and public welfare were also taken from data collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
they appear In Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1979 (100th Edition), Washington, D,C., 
1979. 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

2. Popular Government, vol- 45, no. 3 (Winter 1980). 
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1 1 . METHODOLOGY 



Information was systematically gathered about South Carolina from a variety of sources using a number 
of data collectlcn techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken* 
Next, telephone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children. A mall survey was used, as a follow- 
up to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement practices of 
state agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or supervisory oversight. 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
If It was necessary to: 

e verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 
e collect local agency data which was not available from state government. 

A summary of the data collection effort In South CaroSIna appears below In Table 41-U 
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TABLE^4I-U SOUTH CAROLINA: METHODS OF CX)LL£CTING DATA 



Levels of 

Government 



Child 
Welfare 



Survey Methods, by Agency Type 



Educajlon 



JuvenI \tf 
Justice 



Menta I 
Health 



Mental 
Retardation 



State 

Agencies 



Local 
Agenc I es 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DSS officials 



Not AppI Icable 
(State Offices) 



Telephone 
Interview 

Ma I Fed Survey: 
DOE officials 



Telephone 
Survey: 
10 percent 
sample of the 
92 local school 
district* to 
verl fy state 
reported place- 
ment sQ 



Te I ephone 
I nterv I ew 

Mai led Survey: 
DJPA and DYS 
officials 

Not AppI Icable 
(State Offices) 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DMH officials 



Not AppI Icable 
(State Offices) 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
Officials 



Not Applicable 
(State Offices) 



a. Information attributed In this profile to the state's school districts was gathered 
from the state education agency and the ten percent sample* 



Ml> THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 



A, Introductory Remarks 



South Carolina has the 40th largest land area (30,225 square miles) and Is the 26th most populated 
state (2,815,762) In the United States, There are 23 cities with populations over 10,000 and seven 
cities containing 25,000 or more people* Columbia, the capital. Is the most populated city with over 
111,000, Soiith Carolina has 46 counties. The estimated 1970 population of persons elqht to 17 years 
old was 532,575. 

There are four Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) In South Carolina, with two SMSAs bor- 
dering Its contlnguous states of (5eorgla and North Carolina. 



South Carolina ranks 48th nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures, 
capita expenditures for education and 47Th In per capita expenditures for public welfare. 1 



42nd In per 



B. Child Welfare 



Child KOlfare services In South Carolina are operated by departments of social services located In 
each county which are directly under the administration of and funded by the South Carolina Department of 
Social Services (DSS). Wlfhln DSS, the primary state office providing programs and financial assistance 
to families, including foster families. Is the Office of Program Planning and Operations. This office 
Includes the Bureau of Human Services, which, through Iti Division of Children and Family Services, Is 
responsible for protective services, foster care, day care, and adopti ons. There Is also an Independent 
state-admit) I stared and state-financed Children's Bureau whlcu handles adoptions for the entire state. 

South Carolina recently adopted the Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children (ICPC) and the 
compact took effect on July I, 1980. Up until this time. South Carolina had on Importation law In which 
the Children's Bureau was designated as tho agency to contact for the .'on-nal arrangement of a placement 
Into South Carolina. It was reported that during 1978. the Interstate Placement Unit (IPU) of the DS$» 
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Division bf Children and Family Services worked cooperatively with the Children's Bureau In providing 
out-of-state placement services. The Children's Bureau accepted requests for adoption services and IPU 
handled footer and relative care for both In-state and out-of-state placements. 

4 



\ 



\ C. 'E ducation 

\ 



cx/c+^"^^ut^K^i'^R5c^i^^^ of Education (DOE) has the major responsibility for Its educational 

system. Wlthli^ DOE Is the Office of Programs for the Handicapped (OPH), which Is directly Involved with 
the placejnont of children In other states. South Carolina has 92 local school districts which are 
responsible for ^providing the normal curriculum for grades K-12 (n addition to specialized services for 
handicapped children. Before any of the 92 local school districts can place a child out of state, they 
-must prove that there are no other facilities or progVams In the state capable of rtieeting a particular 
chlldj^ special needs. The local school district's request must be approved by tho OPH. 



D. JuvenI le Justice 



Sixteen family courts serving the 46 counties have original Jurisdiction over delinquent, neglected, 
and abandoned chUdr^en under 17 years of age In South Carolina. Intake, probation, and aftercare 
(parole) services arc^ administered by the Department of Juvenile Placement and Aftercare (DJPA) through 
six regional offices and 43 locol offices, covering the state's 46 counties. This agency operates 
community-based treatment and alternative care programs In cooperation with the family courts and with 
other service agencies and volunteer programs. Some of these programs Involve the Department of Youth 
Services, which recently Initiated counseling and shelter services for status offenders who have been 
deinstitutionalized. 

Adjudicated dellnqupnts are committed to the Department of Youth Services, vrfilch operates a 
diagnostic center and t^ree training facilities. The department also runs a statewide program of youth 
burecus that work wltH troubied teenagers and their families. The bureaus provide diagnostic, 
counseling, educational , ^and Job training pVograms, along with special programs to dlvsrt first offenders 
away from delinquency and the court system. Services Include recreational facilities, volunteer help, 
and runaway shelters. ^ 

Out-of-state* placements are reportedly made pursuant to the provision of the Interstate Compact on 
Juveniles (ICJ), of which South Carolina has been a member since 1970. The compact office within DJPA 
Reports that although their unit helps to arrange for the out-of-state placement of Juveniles on proba- 
tion or receiving aftercare, they have no funds for out-of-state maintenance other than for travel 
e^ense to the juvenlle^s o^t-of-state destination. 



E. Mental Health 



Mental ^health programs In South Carolina are administered and financed by the Department of Mental 
Health (DMH). The department's Division of Community Mental Health Services operates 15 mental health 
centers latated throughout the state. Out-of-state placements made by the centrr* office and the centers 
are repor-^edly made pursuant to the provisions of the Interstate Compact on Mental Health, when 
appllcabljrj South Carolina has been a member of this compact since 1959. 

f 

F. Mental Retardation 

/ 

Tho^^Oopartment of Mental Retardation (DMR) In South Carolina operates four state facilities for the 
mental Ij^ retarded. In addition, CMR provides over 70 percent of the funds for community services deli- 
vered In 100 locations. These services are purchased from private, nonprofit organizations such as South 
Carolina's Association for Retarded Citizens. Tho Department of Mental Retardation can purchase services 
for South Carolina's children In oot-of-stato settings. It was reported that placements are made pur- 
suant/to the provisions of tho Interstate Compact on Mental Health when It entails a transfer between 
public facilities. 
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\y. FINDIfjGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF- PLACEM£hfT PRACTICES IN 1978 



The results of the survey of South Carolina state and local agencies are presented In this section of 
the state profile* The type of Information provided In the following tables corresponds to concerns and 
Issues related to the out-of-state placement of children that were suggested In Chapter U 



A» The Number of Children Placed In Out«of-State Residential Settings 



Table 41-2 Introduces the survey results by summarizing the out-of-state placement activity that was 
discovered among state Srtd local iigencles In South Carolina, The Information In the table Indicates 
areas of greatest placeintnt activity among agency types and levels of government and serves fo frame the 
size of the cohort of children placed out of South Carolina In 1978 to which much of the subsequent fin- 
dings refer* 

Two state-level Juvenile Justice agencies are reflected In Table 41-2 and- other tables reporting 
state egency data because both of these agencies needed to be contacted to obtain complete out-of-state 
placement Information, Juvenile Justice I refers to Information reported by the Department of Juvenile 
Placemant and Aftercare and Juvenile Justice II refers to Information reported by the Department of Youth 
Services* . o 

Teble 41-2 also Indicates that the only agencies operated under the auspices of local governmant that 
provide serv^lces to children are local school districts, which were minimally Involved In the placement 
of children out of South Caroline, At the state level, the child welfare agency Is clearly the agency 
moat active In placing children Into other states, with 286 placements reported for 1978, 

The Departments of Juvenile Placement and Aftercare, and Youth Services reported 18 and 10 out-of- 
state pleceiHents, respectively. Although these Incidence rates make t^ase agencies next In overall acti- 
vity* efter the child welfare agency, they nowhere near approach the number of placements made by the 
Department of Social Services, 

The 'Department of Education reported no direct Involvement In out-of-state placement In I978# while 
the Department of Mental Health reported Involvement but was unable to Indicate how many children were 
placed out of South Carolina In that year. The Department of Mental Retardation was minimally Involved 
In placing children In other states, reporting only one placement In 1978, 
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TABLE 4I-2, 'SOOTH CAROLINA: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE 
, PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY STATE. AND LOCAL 
i PL8LIC A6ENCIESJN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



LovgIs of 
Government 



Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 



Child Juvenile Justice^ Mental Mental 

Welfare Education I TT Health Retardation Total 



Stat© Agency 
PlacenwntsO 



286 



18 



to 



315 



Local Agency 
Placements 

Total 



286 



28 



2 
317 



denotes Not Available, 

* denotes Not Applicable. ^ , ^ 

* • 

V 

a» Juvenile Justice I Indicates data/eported by the Department of Juvenile 
Placement and Aftercare and Juvenile Justice II Indicates data reported by the 
Department of Youth Services, 

b» May Include placements which the state agency arranged "and funded Inde- 
pendently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrango, and 
.others directly Involving the state agency's assistance or Knowledge* Refer to 
Table 4lr7 for specific Information regarding state agency Involvement In 
arranging out-of-state placements. , 



Table 41-3 Indicates ' that the two local education placements were Initiated by schpol districts 
located In the urban counties of Charleston and Greenville* It Is Important to bear In mind that the 
Jurisdiction of school districts contacted Is smaller than the counties containing them* For that 
reason, multiple agencies may havo reported from eaq/i county and the Incidence reports In the table are 
the aggregated reports of all school districts within them* 



TABLE 41-3* SOUTH CAROLINA: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS ANO THE 

NUMBER OF-OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY r 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY 
TYPES REPORTING PLACEMENTS 



County Name 


1978 
Population^ 
(Age '8- 17) 


Nunber of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 

Education 


Abbeville 


3,748 


0 


Aiken 


18,643 


0 


Al lendale 


2,030 


0 


Anderson 


20,008 


0 


Bamberg 


3,293 * 


0 


Barnwel 1 


3,834 


0 


Beau fort 


10,072 


0 


Berke 1 ey 


15,845 


0 


Ca I houn 


2,253 > 


0 


Char leston 


47, 503 


I 

• 
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TABLE 41-.3, (Continued). 



County Name 



lSl78 
Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed dMPing 1978 



Educa^tlon 



( 
\ 



Cherokee 
Chester 
Chesterfield 
Clarendon 
Col leton 

Dar 1 1 ngton 
DII Ion 
Dorchester 
Edgefield 
Fairfield 

Florence 
Georgetown 
Greer^v 1 1 I e 
Greenwood 
Hampton 



Horry 

Jasper 

Kershaw 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lee 

Lexl ngton 
McCormIck 
Marlon 
Mar I boro 

Newberry 

Oconee 

Orangeburg 

Pickens 

Richland 

Sal uda 
Spartanburg 
Sumter 
Union 

Will lamsburg 
York 

Total Number of 
Placements Arranged 
by Local Agancles ' 
(total may Include* 
duplicate count)* 

Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 



7,494 
5,646 
6,993 
6,032 
5,849 

11,325 
6,658 

10,360 
3,297 
4,135 

19,298 
7,863 

47,195 
9,631 
3,342 

16,471 

2,. 683 
7,005 
8,785 
8,971 

3,987 
22,445 
1,684 
6,425 
6,212 

5,243 
7,925 
15,306 
11,152 
39,436 

2,919 
34 983 
17,721 
5,632 
7,890 

17,353 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



92 



a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice 
usina data from two sources: the 1970 national census and the Natlon;rl Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census. 
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8. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



The Information presented In this section of the profile appears In condensed forrh, compared to the 
local agency sections of other profiles, because of the minimal out-of-state placement at the local level 
In South Carolina, Most of the Information which Is presented for all local agencies Is presented In 
narrative form rather than with summary tables because of this small amount of activity. 

Table 41-4 describes the Involvement of t>*o of the 92 school distrlcits In out-of-state placement 
practices, while the remaining 90 school districts reported no such activity. ^ 



TABLE 41-4, SOUTH CAROLINA: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
IN 1978 



Response Categories 



Number of AGENCIES, by Agency Type 
Education 



Algencles Which Reported Out-of-State 
Placements 

Agencies Which Old Not Know If They 
Placed, or Placed but Could Not 
Report the Number of Children 

Agencies Which Did Not Place Out 
of Stato 

/ 

I Agencies Which Old Not Participate 
In the Survey 

Total Local Agencies 



0 

90 

0 

92 



) 



Table 41-5 Indicates the reasons reported by the 90 nonplacing school districts for not making out- 
of-state placements In 1978* NInety-sIx percent of these local education agencies said that no place- 
ments were made because of the presence of sufficient services In South Carolina to meet children's 
service needs, One agency reported the lack of statutory authority prevented this type of placement. 
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TABLE SOUTH CAROLINA: REASONS REPORTED 8Y LOCAL PUBLIC 

AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
IN 1978 



Reasons for Not Placing' 
Children Out of Stated 


Number of Local AGENCIES 
by Reported Reason (s) 

Education 


Lacked Statutory Authority 


1 


Restr I cted 


0 


Lacked Funds 


0 


Sufficient Services Avallabio In State 


86 


Otherb 


5 


Number of Agencies Reporting No Out-of -State 
Placements 


90 


Total Number of Agencies Represented In 
Survey 


92 


a» Some agencies reported more than one reason 
state placements. 


for not arranging out-of- 



b. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents, Involved too much red tape, 
and were prohibitive because of distance. 



Both pkcements were arranged Independently by the school districts, without the cooperation of other 
public ag^ncUs. The two chlTdren placed by these school districts were described as mentally retarded 
or developmental I y iMsobled, or mentally II l/emotlonal ly disturbed, and one of the agencies reported that 
the child placed waj In need of special education services, ^ 

There were no local agencies In South Carolina <*hlch placed more than four children out of state In 
1978 and, therefore, no agancJes were requested to provide the Information collected from Phase II agen- 
cies as In other states. 



C, Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



The survey of local education agenc .2 In South Carolina also determined the extent to which 
Interftate compacts were utilized to arrange out-of-state placements. Graphic representation of the 
Information gathered about compact utilization Is Illustrared In Figure 41-!, This figure shows that no 
children were placed out of South Carolina by school districts with the use of a compact. It should be 
recalled that placements Into facilities solely educational In nature are not under the purview of anv 
compact. 
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FIGURE 41-1. SOUTH CAROLINA: LfTlLIZATlON OF INTERSTATE 

COMPACTS BY LXAL EDUCATION AGENCIES IN 1978 




South Carolina state agencies reported their knowledge of Interstate compact uti>llzatlon In 1978, as 
well. Table 41-6 reflects those state agency responses, Indicating full compact use for placements 
r«port»d by the child welfare, Juvenile Justlco, and mental retardation agencies. The state education 
agency, like the local agencies, reported no compact use In 1978, and the mental health agency could not 
provide compact information. 
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TABLE 41-6. SOUTH CAROLINA: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, IN 
1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Ch 1 1 d Juvoni le Justice Menta I Menta I 

Welfare Education I n Health Retardation 



Total Number of State and 
Local Agency-Arranged 

Placements. _ _ 286 2 18 10 * i 

Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 

Reported by State Agencies 286 0 18 10 * 1 

Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 100 0 1 00 100 * 100 



* denotes Not Available, 

a. Juvenile Justice I Includes data reported by the Department of Juvenile 
Placement and Aftercare and Juvenile Justice II Indicates data reported by the 
Department of Youth Services, 



D, The Out-of-state Placefly:nt PracMces of State Agencies 



The st&te agency placement Information provided In Table 41-2 at the beginning of this profile Is 
further specified In Table 41-7, »^lch Indicates that the state ^lld welfare agency was the onlystate 
agency pfacTng children out of South Carolina with rrore than one of the types of Involvement specified In 
the table. The out-of-state placement of 88 percent of all of those reported by the state child welfare 
agency were arranged and funded by the agency. Five placements were arranged and funded pursuant to the 
order of a court, end the agency helped to arrange one placement In the absence of explicit legal or 
f nanclal responsibility for the child Involved, The remaining 30 placements, whIc.S are 10 percent of 
a I children placed by the agency, Involved the agency In other ways. Including placonents »»lnto Instltu- 
t ons and group homos outside the state, adoptive plac^nts with foster parents. Independent (voluntary) 
Placemen+s, Independent adoptions, court custody suits," and placements which were financed by Charleston 
County revenues, ^ ' 

The state education agency reported funding three locally arranged placements. The survey of local 
agenc es proved this Information to Include one child who had been placed outside of the public school^ 
d strict but not outside of South Carolina, The Department of Mental Retardatloruanronged-arrd fundeTthe 
placement of a single child Into another state In 1978, 

With regard^^tO-^JuvenHe-^JusTjce agencies, the Department of Juvenile Place-nent and Aftercare 
UuyenI e Justice I) placed 18 children oCit of state through other forms of Involvement than those spe- 
cified n the table, bot did not explain how these placements occurred. The Department of Youth Services 

ailirs !Sri"?Ii^?i!^ H®!?**^ ^ arrange placement out of South Carolina In 1978 for ten children for whom 
omers were legally and financially responsible. 

Department of Mental Health Indicated Involvement In out-of-state placemei>t In the same way as the 
Department of Youth Services, but did not specify +he number of chMdren Involved, 

In 9fneral, state agencies I) South Carolina, particularly the child welfare agency, demonstrated 

®^w, !"L^^^''"^^.'^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ Involvement In placing children out of state and the number of children 
subject to those forms of Involvement, 
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TABLE 41-7. SOUTH CAROLINA; ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO 
REPORT THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING OUT-OF- 
STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 







Place8"3urTng^ 


lS9i^6y^§ta?i°Xgencl es 




Types of Involvemsnt 

\ 


Child 


Juvenl 


le Justice Mental 


Mental 


Wei fare 






II Health 


Retardation 


Stata Acrangr'* ^d^ Fundad. 


251 




0 


0-0 


1 


Locally Arrangad but \ 
State Fundoo ^ ^ 


— 


3 


— 




— 


Coort Ordared, but State 
Arranged and Funded 


5 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


Subtota 1 : PI acements 
Involving State 
Fun(^l ng 


256 


3 


0 


0 0 


1 


Locally Arranged and 
Funded, and Reported 
to State 




0 








State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Not Fund 
the Placement 


1 


0 


0 


10 * 


0 


Other 


30 


0 


18 


0 0 


0 


Total Number of * 
Chi Idren Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance or 
Knowledge^ 


286 


5 


18 


10 * 


1 



* denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Department of Juvenile 
Placement ano Aftercare and Juvenile Justice II Indicates data reported by the_ 
Dfipartment of Youth Services. — — - — " 

b. Includes ^M_j>ut:rof-^tate~"pTa^ements known to officials In the particular 
^tatB^ — ftgencyr In soir^ cases, this figure consists of placements which did not 
d 1 rect I y 1 n vo I vo af f 1 rirat I ve act 1 on by the state agen cy but may s I mp I y 1 nd 1 cate 
knowledge of certal n out-of-state placements through case conferences or through 
various forms of Informal reporting. 



State agencies were asked to specify the number of children placed Into specific receiving states or 
countries and their responses appear In Table 41-8. The state child welfare agency provided complete 
destination Information for all 286 children placed out of state In 1978, reporting the selection of set- 
tings In 32 states and Europe to receive these children. Florida, Georgia, and North Carolina were most 
often used by this state agency f^r out-of-state placement's, each receiving 60 children In 1978. These 
states account for 63 percent of all the children placed out of South Carolina by this agency In the 
reporting year. Forty-two percent of the OSS placements vrc^t to the contiguous states of Georgia end 
North Carolina. Alabama was the state next most frequently selected by this agency, after tho above 
three states, to receive out-of-state placements. Fifteen children were sent to Alabama by DSS. 
Virginia received ten South Carolina children and Kentucky was the destination of nine DSS placements In 
J978. The ramalnlno children were placed In numbo*^ of five or less Into settings located In 26 other 
states throughout tlwr country. Three children were arso sent to Holland for residential care. 
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Children roporteO placed out of South Carolina by the DOE Office of Programs for the Handicapped were 
received in single numbers by settings In Florida, Georgia, and Wisconsin. The single child placed by 
the Department of Mental Retardation was placed In New Yorl' , The Department of Youth Services divided 
Its ten placements evenly between the contiguous states of Georgia and North Carolina, while the 
Department of Juvenile Placement and Aftercare, the other state Juvenile Justice agency, did not report 
children's destinations. The Department of Mental Health, along with not being able to provide out-of- 
state placement Incidence, could not provide destination Informavlon, 



TABLE 41-8, SOUTH CAROLINA: DESTINATIONS OF CHILOREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 



Destinations of 


Child 




JuvenI le Justice^ 


Mental 


Mental 


i^n 1 1 oren f \ aced 


Wei fare 


Education 


1 f 1 


Heslth 


Retardation 


Alabama 


15 


0 


0 




0 


Arl zona 


2 


0 


0 




n 

V 


Cal Ifornia 


3 


0 


0 




0 


Colorado 


1 


0 


0 




0 


Connecticut 


4 


0 


0 




0 


Delaware 


1 


0 


0 




0 


Florida 


60 


1 


0 




0 


Georgia 


60 


1 


5 




0 


Hawal 1 


2 


0 


0 




0 


11 1 Inols 


3 


0 


0 




0 


i nu 1 ana 


e 
D 


0 


0 




0 


Iowa 


1 


0 


0 




0 


Kentucky 


9 


0 


0 




0 


Louisiana 


2 


0 


0 




0 


Massachusetts 


3 


0 


0 




0 _ 


Michigan 


2 


0 . 






0 


Mississippi 


4 


no 


^ ^0^ 




0 


-Ml ssouri'^"' 


1 


0 


0 




0 


New Jersey 


3 


0 


. 0 




0 


New York 


5 


0 


0 




I 


North Carol Ina 


60 


0 


5 




0 


Ohio 


5 


0 


0 




0 


Oregon 


2 


0 


0 




0 


Pennsylvania 


5 


0 


0 




0 


Tennessee 


2 


0 


0 




0 


Texas 


1 


0 


0 




0 


Utah 


2 


0 


0 




0 


Vermont 


2 


0 


0 




0 


Virginia 


10 


0 


0 




0 


Washington 


2 


0 


0 




0 


West Virginia 


5 


0 


0 




0 


Wisconsin 


1 


I 


0 




0 


Europe 


3 


0 


0 




0 
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TABLE 41-8, (Continued) 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 



Destinations of Child Juvent le Justice^ , Mental Mental 

Chi I dren Placed Welfare Education I TI Health Retardation 



Placements for Which 
Destinations Could 
Not be 'Reported by 

State Agencies 0 0 Al I 0 All 



Total Number of 

Placements 286 3 18 10 



* denotes Not Available* 

a# Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Department of 
Juvenile Placement and Aftercare and Juvenile Justice II Indicaies data 
reported by the Department of Youth Services* 



State agencies were asked to describe children placed out of state according to the list of charac- 
teristics shown In Table 41-9, The Department of ^ clal Services described chllciren placed out of South 
Carolina In 1978 as having a wide variety of conu Mons and statuses* These children who were placed 
were physically, mentally, and developmental ly handicapped, as well as youth with unruly/dlsruptlve 
behavior problems and those who were pregnant. Battered, abandoned, or neglected children were also 
placed by this state child welfare agency, as well as those golng'fo foster and adoptive care In other 
states* — ""'^"'^ 

The other four state agencies were more circumscribed Jrulhel^r ^escrTptToiT^f^^fiTTdr placed Jnto 
other states* The state education agj9nc>LJdescr^lb«d chTTdren placed as physically, mentally, or emo- 
tionally Impaired, and^baJepartment of Mental Retardation mentioned developmental disability In addl- 
tloiL-.tcu^mentat tfonTlcaps as describing the single child It placed. The Department of Youth Services 
TnSTcated that all ten children reported placed Mto other states were battered, abandoned, or neglected, 
which might be thought of as a slightly unusual response since these are not "status offenses" and the 
state Juvenile Justice agency Is responsible for diversions, runaway shelters, and troubled teenagers* 
The Department of Juvenile Placement arid Aftercare gave responses more directly associated with Juvenile 
Justice concerns, describing children placed out of South Carolina as unruly/dlsruptlve, truant, or adju- 
dicated delinquent* Mental handicaps w^s the characteristic of children placed out of state In 1978 nost 
frequently mentioned by state agencies^ 



TABLF 41-9* SOUTH CAROLINA: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Agency Typej_ 





Child 




Juvonl 


le Justice*^ 


Menta 1 


Types of Conditions 


Wei fare 


Educatl on 


— r- 


n — 


Retardation 


Physically Handicapped 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Menta 1 1 y Hand 1 capped 


X 


X 


0 


0 


X 


Devel opmental ly Dlsablod 


X 


0 


0 


0 


X 


Unruly/Dlsruptlve 


X 


0 


X 


0 


0 


Truants 


0 


0 


X 


0 


0 


Juvenile Delinquents 


0 


0 


X 


0 


0 
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TABLE 41-9. (Continued) 









Agency Type^ 






Types of Conditions 

X 


Child 


Education 


JuvenI le Justice^ 


Menta 1 


Welfare 


1 


1 1 


Retardation 


Emotionally Disturbed 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Pregnant 


X 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Battered^ Abandoned^ or 
Neg 1 ected 


X 




0 


X 


6 


Adopted Children"^ 


X 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Foster Chi Idren 


X 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


v> 


0 


0 


0 


0 



a, X Indicates conditions reported • 



b. Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported the Department of 
Juvenile Placement and Aftercare, and Juvenile Justice 11 Indicates- data 
reported by the Department of Youth Services, 



The state child welfare agency and both responding Juvenile Justice agencies reported placing 
children most frequently Into the homes of relatives In ]978» The DOE's Office of Programs for the 
Handicapped and the Department of Mental Retardation responded that children placed out of state most 
frequently went to residential treatment or ch!ld care facilities* In that year. 

Expeni' Iturest by source of funds^ made by st^to agencies for out-of-state placements In the reporting 
year are Included In Table 41-10. Only the Department of Social Service;* and the state education agency 
provided this Information. The state child welfare agency l/idlcated spendlno a total <4 SM8,600, only 
about seven percent of which was In local funds. The remaining $138^600 was allocated from state 
revenues. Expenditure of federal or other funds were not reported. The state education agency spent 
about S 13^000 In federal funds for out-of-state placements, and did not report expenditures from other 
sources. 
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TABLE 41-10. SOUTH CAROLINA: PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR OUT- 
OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY 
STATE AGENCIES 







Expenditures, 


by AGENCY 


Type 




Ltvols of Govornment 


Child 
Wol fare 


Education 


JtJvenI le Justice 


Mental 


Menta 1 


1 


11 


Health 


Retardation 


• Stato 


SI38,600 






0 






• Federa 1 




$13,178 




0 


tt 




• Local 


10,000 




tt 


0 




tt 


• Other 






tt 


0 


tt 




Tdtal Reported 
Expend Itures 


$148,600 


$13,178 




0 







* denotes Not Available. 

a. Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Department of Juvenile 
Placement and Aftercar e and Juvenile Justice I L , InilLcates,. datd repontod^by^ the. 



Department of Youth Services. 



E. State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of-State Placements 

As a final review. Table 41-11 offers the Incidence of out-of-state placements reported by South 
Carolina public agencies and the number of children placed out of state of which the stato agencies had 
knowliKjge. Services for children are primarily operated by state govornmenr In South Carolina and this 
table rofltcts the complete knowledge of out-of-state placements held by all state agencies except the 
mental health agency. It should be noted that the state education agency attributed one more placement 
to th« local agencies than were Identified In the survey. This child, according to the local rospondent, 
was placed outside of the school district but not out of South Carolina In 1978. 
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TABLE 41-11. 



SOUTH CAROLINA: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 



Child 

Welfare Education 



Juvenile Justice^ Mental 
1 — 



IT 



Mental 
Health Retardation 





Total Number of State 
and Local Agency 
Placements 


286 


2 


18 


10 


K 


1 




Total Number of 
Placements Known 
to State Agencies 


286 


3 


18 


10 


K 


I 




Percentage qf 
Placements Known 
to State Agencies 


100 


100b 


100 


100 


K 


100 



* denotes Not Available, 

a, Juve nile Justic e I Indicates data reported by 

Juvenile PlaceiDent and Aftercare antT^Juven fie Justice T I 
reported by the Department of Youth Services. 



the Department of 
Indicates Ihe da fa 



b. The state education agency Indicated one more placement to a local 
school district than was Identified In the local survey. This child was placed 
outside the school district but not out of state In 1978. 



Figure *t'-2 graphically depict', the preceding Information along with the state agencies^ report of 
Interstate compact use, 
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riGURE 41-2. SOUTH CAROLINA: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND 

LOCAL PLACEMENTS AND USE Of COMPACT, AS REPORTED 
BY STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



286 286 286 




10 10 10* 



Chi Id 

. Welfare Education 
State and Local Placements 



Juvenile Justice^ 

— \ — n— 



Mental 

Mental Health Retardation 



IHi State and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 

State and Local Compact Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 

a* Juvenile Justice I Includes data OKorted by the Department of Juvenile Placement and Aftercare 
and Juvenile Justice II Indlcatcrs data re;i]^ed by the Departn^ent of Youth Services. 

b% The state education agency atlrlButed one more out-of-state placement to local school districts 
than *was Identified In the survey. 



V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



This final section summarizes findings from the survey of South Carolina state and local agencies. 
An extremely predominant finding was the overwhelmingly thorough ability of the state child welfare 
agency, the Department of Social Services, to report upon Its Involvement In the out-of-state placement 
of children. Afnong the state agencies, this child welfare agency takes clear leadership In the placement 
of children Into other states* This agency, placing more than 15 times as many children as any other In 
South Carolina, was able to report that the 286 placed children reflected a wide variety of characteristics 
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and ware In sattlngs In 32 5tat»5 and Europe, Including over 40 percent to bordering states. Other 
Interesting conclusions from the survey results follow, 

e The responsibility for placement of children across state lines lies almost wholly with state 
agencies In South Carolina because of the organization of children's services In the state. 
Those local agencies with authority to !.ivolve themselves In such placements, local school 
districts, exercised this prerogative very Infrequently In 1978, 

e Complete compact utilization was reported by the state child welfare ogeft^y ddsplte South 
Carolina's norislgnatory status at the time of this survey for the Interstate Compact on the 
Placement of Children. This suggests the use of other compact?, ICPC-type procedures, and 
the Invocation of other South Carolina law d&allng with the Interstate movement of children. 

e Other South Carolina state ogencles placed comparatively few children out of state In 1978. 
These children for whom destinations were reported went to settings In contiguous or other 
South Atlantic states. 

* • 

e The state education agency was -able to report upon local school districts* placement activity 
In 1978, reflecting a strong regulatory ability. 

The reader Is encourage^J -to icompare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings wfUch 
relate to specific practices In South Carolina In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. 



FOOTNOTE 

\ 

1. General Information about states, counties, cl€i^>»and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
. i)dtaBooK, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract ^upp I emont ), ^Washington, D.C., 1978. 

information about direct general stat^ and local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
education and public welfare w^re also taken from data collected by the U.S. Bureau of th9 Census and 
they appear In Stati stical Abstract of the United States; 1979 ClOOth Edition) , Washington, D.C., 
,979^ r — 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, aisp prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

i \ 
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A PROFILE OK OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN TENNESSEE 



I . ACKNOWLEDGMENTS , 

contI^^ut\"'*Theirt7JL"'lL°*«?^^^^^^^ tl^^ 'o"l public officials who 

inT«rstate Compact Admlnlstijator and General Counsel, Department of Mental Health and Mental Retardation! 

I 

1 

1 1 . METHODOLOGY 

daT>*roTurVl°rrn ' V 9«thered about Tennessee from a variety of sources using a nurr^er of 

tilt •^J^^" techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law/ was undertaken 
W'r.^?r^^^^^^^^^^^ a)nducted with state officials who were able to r%ort o/ 4onS ^ Holes 

-any p..?ctlce$ with regard to the oot-of-state placement of cfvlldren. A mall surveJ was used as « 
??;iro7sV.^n'*^T°"" H^lr'^"'/? ^"^'^ Information specific to the SSt^of-stT placer^'nt j^ac' 
oversight. ^ ""^J^""^ ^ regulatory control or supervisory 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and. the adequacy of Information reoortod bv state 
ar?a^'i?n^ '^^^^^^^^^ '"^^ requirements to determine the InvolveLt of pub?lc ^^^^^^^ 

If ?ft r!i?e7sa7y 4: ^ ^'^^ • ^ «sessment, further data collection was "^under taken 

• verify out-of-state placaiient data reported by state government about local agencies; and 

• collect local agency data .which was not avaLable from state government, 

A summary of the dato collection effort In^Tennessee appears be!ow In Table 43-K 



TABLE 4VI. TENNESSEE: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Levels of ChTfd 
Government Wei fare 



Survey Methods, by Agency Type 



Education 



JuvenI le 
Justice 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



State 
Agencies 


Telephone 
Interv lew — 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 




Mai led Survey: 
DHS officials 


Mailed Survex: 
OfJE officials 


^M^ltLed. Survey: 
000 officials 


Mailed Survey: 
D^f^MR officials 


Local 
Agencies 


Not Applicable 

(State 

Offices) 


Telephone^ 
Survey: All 
147 school 
districts 


Telephone^ 
Survoy: AM 
95 local 
courts 


Not AppI 1 cable 

(State 

Offices) 



a. The telephone surv«y was conducted by the Ohio Managemont and Research 
Group under a subcontract to +ho Acadomy. 
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I lU THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND 0UT>OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN \m 



A, Introductory Remarks 



Tennessee has the 34th largest land area (41,328 square miles), and Is the 17th most populated state 
(4,174, iJOO) In the United States. Memphis Is the state's most populated city, having about 661,000 
people. The state capital, Knoxvllle, ranks second In the state In population with nearly 500,000 
people. Tennessee has severi cities between 25,000 and 50,000 In population and fivo cities over 50,000, 
Including Nashville and Knoxvllle. It has 95 counties. The estimated 1978 population of persons eight 
to 17 years old was 727, 518, 

There ore six Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) In Tennessee, All SMSAs are on one of 
Tennessee's borders with Its eight contiguous states: Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, and Mississippi, 

Tennessee ranks 46th nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures, 50th In per capita 
expenditures for education, and 36th In per capita expenditures for public we I fare, 1 



Child welfare programs are provided by the Department of Human Services (DHS) and administered 
through the department's branch offices In each of Tennessee's 95 counties. The OHS provides a full 
range of child welfare and Title XX services. Including protective services, adoption and single parent 
services, family planning, foster care, day care, and nomemaker services. The Interstate Compact on the 
Placement of Children (ICPC) office within DHS must approve all placements of children In other states 
and maintains centralized files on these placements, Tennessee has been a member of this compact since 
1 974,' 



Tennessee's Department of Education (DOE) has the major responsibility for Its educational system. 
There are 147 school districts In Tennessee, which Include city, town, county, and special districts, 
Tno districts arrange for out-of-state placements, but on\y for handicapped children, 

\ it Is up to the local districts to provide special education programs for the handicapped or to 
contract out for such programs. Although the placements must be approved by the State Commissioner of 
Education, the Department of Education does not maintain statewide out-of-state placement records. 



Tennessee has a county-based Juvenile court system which h<<s Jurisdiction over dependent, neglected, 
and delinquent children. Where specific Juvenile courts are not present, county courts have Jurisdiction 
over Juvenile matters and either hear Juvenile cases or delegate this responsibility to the (general Ses- 
sion Court, Probation and parole services, however, are provided by the Department of Corrections (DOC), 
Youth Services Division's Juvenile Probation Unit, with the exception of some of the larger metropolitan 
areas, which have their own probation office (Chattanooga, Knoxvllle, Memphis, and Nashville), 

The Youth Services Division also operates six correctional Institutions (youth centers), 13 group 
homes, and foster care services. All of the courts are able to place children In ofthor states Indepen- 
dent of the DOC, Including the four metropolitan county-operated probation departments. They, therefore, 
mlg^t not use the tXX^ administered Interstate Compact on Juveniles for these placements, Tennessee has 
been a member of the compact since 1955, 



B, Chi Id Welfare 



C, 



Education 



JuvenI le Justice 
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E, Mental Health and Mental Retardation 



pact since 1971. '""^ Institutionalized placements. Tennessee has been a number of the com- 



IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURV EY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978 

-relrlslZ^lV:^^^^^^^^^^ of st.te and local agencies 

Issues relevant to the out-of-Vte placel^'n^oV chMdr'en7arseTl'n"cha?teri?''^^ ^""^ °' ^J""" 

t 

A. The Number of C hildren Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 

Of o'flir-^^^^^^^^^^^^ - overv iew Is presented^ In Table 43-2 

A|.| figures provided should be revS wrth al unSeJsJand^no Ih,'? th« k 

any single agency may also have Invoked Slother agency. ?i^e^totai flaure" the. .^I'^l"^""' ''""''^ 
tatlon of the number of children placed out of state In i<J7fl ' , ' "'^^ ,^ overrepresen- 



TABLE 43-2. 7HNNESSEE: NUMBER OF OOT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES IN 
1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Levels of 
Government 




Number 


of CHILDREN, by Agency Tvoe 




Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


JuvenI 1 e 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Total 


State Av^Gncy 
Placementsa 


75 


0 


50 


9 


134 


Local Agency 
Placements 




12 


116 




128 


Total 


75 


12 


166 


C ' 


262 



— denotes Not Applicable. 



n«nrt«n+i„ L J Placements which the state agency arranged and funded Inde- 
S?h«rrH^r^ +r''°.'" ^'•""ged but did not fund, helped arranged and 

?lM"4l^^5'Vo/.n«MfV"^ =1?^' »"'st«nce or knowledge' Refer ?o 

S LS!-sSeT.aceLt '"^^'"""^ '^ency Involveme^nt In arraog" 
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Table 43-3 focuses further attention on the number of out-of-state placemonts arranged by local edu- 
cation and Juvenile Justice agencies In Tennessee by county of Jurisdiction, or location In the case of 
schcx>l districts. It Is Important to boar In mind that the Jurisdiction of school districts contacted Is 
smaller that the counties containing them. For that reason, multiple agencies may have reported from 
each county and the Incidence reports In the table are the aggregated reports of all school districts 
within them. 

It Is apparent from the educational placements by county that a large portion of the total placement 
figures are not attributable 1o any one county. The two highest total Incidences of placement were In 
Davidson County (Nashville) and Knox County (Knoxvllle), with only three and tvo placements, 
respectively. Both of these counties have a large Juvenile population In addition to the fact that both 
are Included as portions o* Tennessee's SMSAs, Seven other counties* school districts had placed a 
single child out of state In 1978, 

In contrast, the local court placements predominantly originated In Montgomery and Knox Counties, 
The Montgomery County agency placed 25 children outside of Tennessee's borders In the reporting year, 
Montgomery County Is also contained In an SMSA, and borders Kentucky, Another Important trend In the 
local court placements Is that 35 percent, or 42 of the 116 court-arranged placements, originated from' 
smaller counties having a Juvenile population of less than 3,000, 



TABLE 43-3, TENNESSEE: I97B YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE'NUMBER 
OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN I97B, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES 
REPORTING PLACEMENTS 







Number of 


CHILDREN 




1978 


Placed during 1978 




PoDu 1 nt 1 on^ 




^ Juvenile 




^ (Age 8-17) 


Education 


Justice 


Anderson 


10,654 


0 


0 


Bedford 


4,281 


1 


0 


Benton 


2,068 


1 


0 


Bledsoe 


1,299 


0 


4 


Blo'jnt 


11,781 


0 


0 


Brad ley 


10,812 


0 


0 


Camp be 1 1 


5,448 


0 


5 


Cannon 


1,585 


0 


9 est 


Carroll 


4,262 


0 


0 


Carter 


7,482 


0 


0 


Cheatham 


3,259 


0 


0 


Chester 


1,755 


0 


0 


Cla Iborne 


3,848 


0 


« 


Clay 


1,169 


0 


5 


Cocke 


5,228 


0 


0 


Coffee 


6,231 


0 


1 


Crockett 


2,609 


0 


0 


Cumberland 


4,661 


0 


2 


Davidson 


73,608 


3 


0 


Decatur 


1,520 


0 


0 


OeKalb 


2.077 


0 


0 


Dickson 


4,873 


0 


0 


Dyer 


5,362 


0 


1 


Fayette 


5,428 


0 


0 


Fentress 


2,746 


0 


0 


FrankI In 


4,992 • 


0 


0 


Gibson 


8,242 


0 


7 


Gl les 


3,661 


0 


0 


Grainger 


2,956 


0 


2 


Greene 


8,376 


0 


0 
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TABLE 43-3, (Continued) 







Number of 


CHILDREN 






Placed during 1978 


County Name 


rOpU 1 fli 1 on*' 




JuvenI le 


(Ago 8-17) 


cQuca 1 1 on 


Just 1 ce 


wl UIIUjT 




0 


0 


Homblen 




0 


0 


riain III uii 




n 
u 




Hancock 


1,097 


n 




Hardeman 


4,258 


n 
u 


U 


Hardin 


1 




3 


Hawkinq 
iia wr\ 1 iio 


O, 0^ J 


0 


0 


nay 


^ XAQ 

joo 


n 
u 


U 


Henderson 


3,285 


n 
u 


U 


H^nry 


4,133 


U 


0 


n ic Ionian 


9 TOO 


0 


0 


HoLis+on 




0 


0 


nunipiii uyo 




n 
u 


U 


Jackson 


1,356 


n 
u 


U 


Jefferson 


\5I8 


n 
u 


U 


^Inhn con 

JUlllldUII 


^, I 


0 


6 


Knox 


A*!A 


2 


10 est 










Lauderd&le 


4,283 


0 




Lawrence 


5,929 


0 


' 0 


Lew ! s 


1 7()Q 
1 , A.'? 


0 


0 


LIncolh 


4,372 


0 


0 


Loudon 


4,419 


0 


0 


McMInn 


6,912 


0 


0 


McNalry 


3,517 


0 


0 


Macon 


7 1 55 


0 


0 


Madison 


12,339 


0 


5 


Mm r 1 nn 


4 147 


0 


0 


Marshal 1 


3,085 


0 


0 


Maury 


8,223 


\ 


9 


Mel QS 


1 119 
1 , 1 1 <c 


0 


0 


Monroo 




0 


0 


m A^jM A^tJ 

nonigomory 


1 9 mo 


n 
u 


ZD esT 


Moore 


540 


n 
u 


u 


Morgan 


2, 582 


n 


u 


Obion 


5 541 


0 


0 


vvui 1 un 


9 7AQ 




# 


Perry 




0 


0 


-^62 




0 


Polk 


2, 144 


0 


3 


Putnam 


« 5,825 


0 


0 


Rhea 


3,645 


0 


0 


8oane 


7,282 


1 


0 


Robertson 


6,031 


0 


0 


Rutherford 


10,971 


0 


3 est 


Scott 


3,189 


0 


4 est 


Sequatchie 


1,427 


0 


0 


Sevier 


5, 591 


0 


0 


Shelby 


136,253 


1 


3 


Sfelth 


2,288 




0 
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TABLE 43-3. 


(Continued ) 








1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 


Number of CHILDREN 
f?laced during 1978 


County Name 




Education 


Justice 


Stewart 
Sul llvan 
Sumner 
Tipton 
Trousdal e 




. 1,283 
22, 768 
13,663 
6, 193 
882 


0 
1 

0 
0 
0 


0 

3 est 
3 
0 
0 


Unicoi 
Union 
Van Bur en 
Warren 
Washington 




2,683 
1,991 
687 
5,435 
12,666 


0 
0 
0 

0 


(\ 

K 

0 

K 


Wayne 

Weakley 

White 

Wlinamson 
Wilson 




2,437 
4,420 
3,000 
8,484 
8,145 


0 
0 
0 

§- 


3 est 
1 

0 

2 est 
0 


Total Number of 

Placements Arranged 
by Local Agencies 
(total may Include 
duplicate count) 




12 


1 16 est 


Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 




147 


95 



a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juven- 
Me Justice using data from two sources: the 1970 national cen- 
sus and the National Cancer Institute 1975 estimated aggregate 
census. 



B, The Out-of-state Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



Tablo 43-4 provides Information on the Involvement of Tennessee local public agencies In arranging 
out-of-state placements In 1978. The 100 percent response rate among these agencies Includes 147 school 
districts and 95 local courts nearlng Juvenile matters. Only three of the participating agencies, all of 
which were courts, were not able to fully respond to questions about agency Involvoment In out-of-state 
placements. A higher percentage of courts were Involved In out-of-state placements of children thon local 
school districts. Nine of the 147 local education agencies placed children outside of Tennessee In 1978, 
, while 27 percent, or 26 courts, reported arranging such placements. 
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TABLE 43-4. TENNESSEE: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC 

AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
IN 1978 



Response Categories 


Number of 
Education 


AGENCIES, by Agency Type 
JuvenI te Justice 


Agencies Which Reported Out-of-State 
Placements 


9 


26 


Agencies Which Did Not Know If They 

Placed, or Placed but Could Not 
^* Report the Number of Children 


0 


3 


Agencies Which Did Not Place Out cf 
State 


138 


66 


Agenclos Which Did Not Participate 
In the Survey 


0 


0 


Total Local Agencies 


147 


95 



4. 



The local Tennessee agencies which did not arrange out-of-state placements In 1978 were asked to re- 
port their reasons for not being Involved In the practice. Table 43-5 gives the responses of those 138 
school districts and 66 local courts. Nearly 98 percent of the responding local school districts Indi- 
cated that sufficient services were available within Tennessee In 1978 for children with special needs. 
Seventeen districts acknowledged a lack of funds for sucli placements. Several responses reflected some 
other form of restriction, which Included the lack of statutory authority, being against agency policy, 
parental disapproval, or some other restriction. 

Similar responses were also given by the local courts. Almost 70 percent of the responding courts 
stated that sufficient services were available In Tennessee. Twenty-three of the courts reported that 
they lacked -sufficient funds. A variety of other restrictions were mentioned, which Included those given 
by the local school districts. Two courts gave an additional response, stating that they lacked suf- 
ficient knowledge about available out-of-state residential settings. 
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TABLE 43-5. TENNESSEE: REASONS REPORTED BY LCXJAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES FOR NOT AR8ANGING OUT-OF-STATK PLACE- 
\ MENTS IN 1978 



Reasons for Not Placlrtg 
Children Out of Stat©a 



Number of Local AGENCIES, 
by Reported Reason (s), 



Education 



JuvanI le Justice 



Lacked Statutory Authority 

Restricted*^ 

Lacked Funds 

Sufficient Services Available In State 
Otherc 

Number of Agencies Reporting No Out-of- 
State Placements 

To+al Number of Agencies Represented In 
Survey 



13 
6 
17 
134 
45 

138 

147 



6 
1 

23 
46 
49 

66 

95 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of- 
state placements, 

b. Generally Included restrictions based on agency policy, executive order, 
ccwpllance with certain federal and state guidelines, and specific court orders. 

c. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents. Involved too much red tape, 
and were prohibitive because of distance. 



The extent of Interagency cooperation In t'he local arrangement of out-of-state placements In 1978 Is 
Illustrated In Table 43*6. tt was reported that none of the nine placing school districts arranged their 
placements with the cooperation of another public agency. Apparently, state agency approval of such 
placements was not considered a cooperative activity. 

The local courts which placed children out of state reported a higher level of cooperation with other 
public agencies. Such Interagency Involvement occurred for 73 percent of the court-arranged placements. 
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TABLE 43-6. TENNESSEE: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 8Y LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number And Percentage^ by Agency Type 
tducQTlon juven i le Justice 



Number Percent 



Number Percent 



AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State 
Plocementsa 



26 



27 



AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State 
Placements with Interagency 
Cooporatlon 



-16 



62 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State 

NuiDber of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
* State with Interagency 
Cooperation 



12 



100 



116 



85 



100 



73 



a« See Table 43-4. 



All agencies reporting Involvement In out-of-state placements were csked to specify the conditions or 
statuses of the children thoy helped to place. The education agencies frequently mentioned children with 
special education needs, as reflected In Table 43-7. However, mentally II l/emotlonally disturbed and 
multiply, handicapped cnlldren were mentioned olmpit as frequently. One school district reported placing 
a child who was battered, abandoned, or neglected. 

The responses to this question by the local courts were much more varied. Battered, abandoned, or 
neglected; unruly/disruptive children; and Juvenile delinquents were the most commonly mentioned. These 
are children who ^are traditionally served by the courts. Truants, youth with substance abuse problems, 
adopted children, and children with special education problems also received a large number of responses. 
One to two court . responses were also given to conditions such as physically, mentally, or emotionally 
handicapped, and pregnancy. 



TABLE 43-7. TENNESSEE: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 



Types, of Conditions^- - Education Juvonllo Justice 



Physically Handicapped 


0 


2 


Mentally Retarded or Developmental ly Disabled 


0 


1 


Unruly/Disruptive 


0 


14 


Truant 


0 


7 


JuvenI le Del Inquent 


0 


10 


Mentally 1 1 l/1:motTc">3il ly Disturbed 


2 


2 


Pregnant 


0 


1 
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TABLE 43-7. (Continued) 



vr.os of ' >OM>5 J t ioos*-^ 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Education Juvenile Justice 





0 


4 


f^cJttyr<^(), ^t>andonoc), o" Neglected 


1 


17 






3 


Spycl'jl 5:t5uc.^tlon Noeds 


3 


3 


I f i p i «3 ^^ontl ^ -"dp-"* 


2 


0 


Other 


2 


0 


'Jumb^ir of ^gfincles Reporting 


9 


27 


a. •x>p'e jq^acles reported more 


than, one type of condition* 





b, r»>n.i-d!iy Includod foster care placements, autistic children, and status 



C» Petal led Data from Phase 1 1 Agencies 



M cTKjro tna,> fvuf t*c.t -stdte piacomonts wore reported by a local agency, additional Information was 
r^uo.^tij, Tr>tj j,4Hr.cJ^»s f'-otn which the second phase of data was requested become known as Phase II 
.^vjo ,^ ♦ i: , ^:'o rt. ;,v'^H»..,:is tu tho ^dltlonal questions are reviewed In this section of Tennessee's state 
pfv^t I 1, rtno. t»^or ^roforenceb are made to Phase II agencies, they are Intended to reflect those local 
dc:»^oGte"' n^lch r«?pc3rted arranging five or more out-of-state placements In t978» 

T'^o roiationsh.p cetwoen the number of local Juvenile Justice agencies surveyed In Tennessee and the 
totdf 4iurrib8r ot chiiidren piacod out of state, and agencies and placements In Phase II Is Illustrated In 
F,;^ure 43- Ig Thirty •one owrcent of the placlna Juvenile justice agencies were In the Phase II category 
In Ttxt^:,^ H.-^r.t ^sgofiCieb reported arranging 62 percent of the 116 out-of-stato placements reported 

by juvtiHlie j^sti^i^ j^oi Therefore, the detailed Information to be reported on the practices of 

Pna.*^ 30.'. ... - ii-y^'.n 1 vx.* ot the majority of out-of-state placements arranged by Tennessee local 
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FIGURE 43-1. TENNESSEE: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF 
LOCAL AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS REPORTED. 
ANO AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN PHASE II, 
BY AGENCY TYPE / 



JuvenI Ig 
Justice 



Number of AGENcfes 



Number of AGENCIEjS Reporting 
Out-of-Stat« Placements In 
1978 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Five or More Placements In 
1978 (Phase II Agencl6S)^ 



95 



26 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Out of Stat© In 197 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
by Phase 1 1 Agencies 



Percentage of Reported Placements 
In Phase 1 1 



16 



72 



62 



The Te>iness6e counties served by Phase II agencies are scattered throughout the state, as can be seen 
In Figure 4>2» Four of these counties, Compboll, Clay, Johnson, and Montgomery, are located on state 
borders and two counties, Knox and Montgomory, are oart of SMSAs, 
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Tho destinations of tho children placed out of state by Tennesbee local Phase II public o&oncles were 
requested ^^n this survey.. Table 43-8 reflects that the destinations of 68 percent of the children* placed 
by the eight reporting Phase II local courts were not available. However, of the 23 children whose des- 
tinations were reported/ five were sent to Indltina, three to Kentucky, and two to Alabama, New York, 
Norlh Carolina,' and Virginia, States as far as {Montana and as near as bordering Georgia each lecelvod a 
chlld^ Considering Tennessee shares a common border with eight different states, the Illustration of 
placements Into contiguous states In Figure 43-3 offers an Interesting perspective on the placenoent prac- 
tices of local courts. Forty-rthree percent of the placements for which destinations were reported went 
to states contiguous to Tennessee. 



) 



TABLE 43-8. TENNESSEE: OG ST I NAT IONS OF CHILDREN PLACED BY 
LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978, 



Destinations of Children 
Placed Out of State 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Juvenl le Justice 



r 



Alabama 
Georgia 
Indiana * 
Kentucky 
Maryland 

Michigan 
Montana 
New York 
North Carol Ina 
Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Virginia 

Placements for Which Destinations Could Not 
be Reporto^d by Phase II Agencies 

Total Number of Phase II Agencies 

Total Number of Children Placed 
by Phase 1 1 Agencies 



2 

1 • 
5 
3 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
2 



49 
8 
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FIGURE 43-3. TENNESSEE: THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN PLACED IN \ 
STATES CONTIGUOUS TO TENNESSEE BY LOCAL PHASE II ^ 
AGENCIES^ 




Local Phasd II Juvenile Justice agencies reported destinations for 23 children* 



Those local courts which placed five or more children out of Tennessee In 1978 were asked to provide 
thoir reasons for becoming involved In the practice. All possible selections fron Table 43-9 were of- 
fered by the local courts* The most frequent reasons were the decision to have the child live with an 
out-of-state relative and the decision to us^ an out-of-state residential setting as an alternative to 
Tennessee's* InstI .otions. Also given less frequently were responses that the court was aware of an out- 
of-state facility bb\ng closer to a child's home than one In Tennessee and that previous success with an 
out-of-state program Influenced the agency to select It again In 1978. 
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TABLE 43-9, TENNESSEE; REASONS FOR PLACING CHIlCi^En .Xj7 > 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL 
PHASE II AGE^X:IES 



Number of AGlN* i * ' R<iooriln:j 
Reasons for Placement^ JuvenUe si ^ . 



Receiving Facility Closer to Child's Home, 

Despite Being Across State Lines ^ 

Previous Success with Receiving Facility ^ 

Sending State Lacked Comparable Services I 

Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children 

Out of State I 

Children Failed to Adapt to In-State Facilities J. 

Alternative to In-State Public 
Institutionalization 

To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) ? 

Other 0 

Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting ^ 

«• 

a. Some agencies '"eported more than one reason for placement. 



The same courts reported the type of placement setting most frequently us-^d a . »iio rriuir 

responses-ape--<jl'Ven— ln'^Tab^j0-A5-4^.^ — Relatlj^sl homes^are Ldfialiiled. DiL-J^J_v^._jf J 

most repeatedly used setting In the reporting year. Also reported by o b-oi m , * i, i M^s sas 

the most frequent jse of residential treatment or child caro facilities .jiM t^., m . , . > . , 



TABLE 43-I0, TENNESSEE; MOST FREQUENT CAT£G;"«feS ('^ 
RESIDENTIAL SETTINGS USEO BY LCCAl 
PHASE I I AGENCIES IN 1978 

Number of AGENCttS l.^^or - Irq 



Categories of 

Residential Settings Juvenile' Jjsi Ic. 

Residential Treatment/Child Care Facility 7 

Psychiatric Hospital o 

Boarding/Military School " 

Foster Home ^ 

Group Home ' 
Relative's Home (Non-Parental) 

Adoptive Homo ^ 
Other 

Number of Phase W Agencies Reporting » 
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Th6 monitoring practices for children In out-of-state placement by local Phase II courts In 1978 was 
also sought In this survey. As shown In Table 43-11, the local courts require a w-Itten progress report 
a-^ either regular or Irregular Intervals, In addition, several courts used telephone calls as c method 
of monitoring, with two specifying they occurred quarterly or semiannually. One local court reported 
conducting on-site visits on a quarterly tasls. 



TABLE 43-11. TENNESSEE: MONITORING PRACTICES FOR OUT^)F- 
STATE PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED BY LOCAL 
PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Methods of Monitoring 



Frequency of 
Pract Ice 



Number of AGENCIESa 



JuvenI le Justice 



Written Progress Reports 



Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Other b- 



On-site Visits 



Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annua I ly 
Other b 



Telephone Cal Is 



Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annua I ly 
Other b 



I 
I 

0 
2 



Other 



Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 

— AnnualXy—^ 

Otherb 



0 
0 

I 



Total Number of Phase II 
Agencies Reporting 



a. Some agencies reported more than one method of monitoring. 

b. Included monitoring practices which did not occur at regular Intervals, 



In general, the courts could not report upon the use of public funds to place children out of state. 
Three courts did, however, report expending a total of $500 for such placements. 



D. Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



The survey of local agencies In Tennessee also determined the extent to which interstate compacts 
were utilized to arrange out-of-state placements. A review of Table 43-12 Indicates that 2t of the 35 
agencies which placed children out of state In 1978 reported that none of their placements were arranged 
through an Interstate compact. Only one school district reported utilizing a cc,,)act In that year, which 
Is not surprising because out-of-state placements to facilities solely educational In character are not 
under the purview of a compact. 
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Thirteen courts reported arranging placements with the u^i> of q compact, eJght of these being Phase 
II agencies. Seven of the Phase II courts utilized the Inherstate Compact on Juveniles In 1978. 



TABLE 43-12. TENNESSEE: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Local Agencies Which Placed 
Children Out of State 



Number of AGENCIES 



Education 



JuvenI le Justice 



NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING 
FOUR OR LESS CHILUKHN 

• Number Using Compeicts 

• Number Not Using Compacts 

• Number with Compact Use 
Unknown 

NUMBER OF PHASE II AGENCIES 
PLACING CHILDREN 



• Number Using Compacts 

Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Children 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Juven iles 



Yes 
No 

Oon't Know 

Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

Yes 
No 

Oon»t Know 

Number Not Using Compac^s 
Number with Compact Use Unknown 



9 
I 

8 
0 
0 



18 
5 
13 



0 
6 
2 



7 
0 
I 



0 
6 
2 

0 

0 



TOTALS 

Number of AGENCIES Placing Children 

Out of State 9 

Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 1 

Number of AGENCIES ^bt Using Compacts 8 

Number of AGENCIES with Compact Use Unknown 0 

— denotes Not Applicable, 



26 
13 
13 
0 
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Further Kiowlodgo concerning the utilization of Interstate compacts Is acquired through consldoration 
of the Information given In Table 43-13. This table Indicates the number of children who were or wore 
not placed out of state with a canpact. An -examination of the overal I trend shows that a total of 67 
crtlidren were placed In out-of-state residential care In 1978 without the use of a compact. Eleven of 
trie edocafion placements were arranged without compact use. Forty-five children were placed out of 
Tennessee by local juvenile justice agencies with compact use, 40 of these placements being arranged by 
Phase II agencies, 39 of them specifically through the Interstate Compact on Juveniles, 



TABLE 45-13. TENNESSEE: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL AC£NCIES IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN 



Children Placed Out of State education Juvenile Justice 

CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 

KfKKI IWG FOUR OR LESS PLACEMENTS 12 44 

• Nunber Placed with Cofnpact Use I 5 

• Nunber Placed without Compact Use 11 32 

• Number Plac'ed with Compact 

Uso Unkaowna . jy 

CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGENCIES 0 72 

• Nunber Placed with Compact Use^ — 40 

Number through interstate Compact 

on the Placement of Children — 0 
Number through interstate 

Compact on Juveniles — 39 
Number through interstate 

Compact on Mental Health — 0 

• NKjmber Placed without Compact Use — 24 

• lumber Placed with Compact Use 

Unknown — 8 
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TABLE 43-13, (Continued) 



Number of CHILDREN 

Children Placed Out of State Education Juvenile Justice 



TOTALS 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 12 116 

Number of CHILDREN Placed with Compact Use 1 45 

Number of CHILDREN Placed without Compact 

Use 1 1 56 

Number of CHILDREN Placed with Compact Use 

Unknown 0 15 D 



— denotes ^^ot Applicable. 

a» Agencies which placed four or less children out of state were not asked 
to report the actual number of compact -arranged placements. Instead, these 
^goncl«s^ln^U.VL_cepon±ad--whe±hai:—orL_nQt_^ compact wws_usQd to arrange an y out-' 
of -state placement. Therefore, If a compact was used, only one placement Is 
Indicated as a coiTipact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category "number placed with compact use unknown*" 

b. If an agency reported using a compact but could not report the number 
of placements arranged through the specific compact, one placement Is Indicated 
as compact arranged and the others are Included In the category "number placed 
with compact use unknown," 



Graphic representations of tho Information gathered about Interstate compact utilization for children 
placed out of state In 1978 by local Tennessee agencies are Illustrated In Figures 43**4 and 5* Figure 
43-4 shows that of tho 12 children reported placed out of state by local education agencies, 92 percent 
were noncompact-arronged placements and eight percent were compact arranged. Comparative Information Is 
illustrated about compact use for placements arranged by local Juvenile Justice agencies In Figure 43-5. 
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FIGURE 43-4, TENNESSEE: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS BY LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 
IN 1978 
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FIGURE 43-5. TENNESSEE: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL JUVENILE JUSTICE AGENCIES IN 1978 




Tennosseo state agencies also reported Interstate compact utilization for out-of-state placements 
arranged In 1978, as seen In Table 43-t>5. The stote child welfare and (nental health and mental retar- 
dation agencies, without local public counterparts, reported use of a compact for all their out-of-state 
placements. The state education agency repeated the local agency report of no compact use In 1978. 
Thirty percent of the out-of-state placements determined to be made by state and local Juvenile Justice 
agencies were reported^ by the state agency to have been compact processed. 



TABLE 43-14. TENNESSEE: LITILIZATION OF INTERSTATE CO^^PACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 





Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Total dumber of State and 

LpcaJ _Age n cy -Ar range d 

Placements 










9 


Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 
Reported by State Agencies 


75 


0 


50 




9 


Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 


100 


0 


30 




100 
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E. Tha Out-of-Stata Placament Practices of State Agencies 

stat?DlSce.^nts''rn1o?« »" '"\°d"ctlon to Tennessee state agencies" Involvement In arranging oot-of- 
nf uLSi e . .f'epo^tlng the highest, placement activity among state agencies, the DeoartrpenT 

aJran3 a^T u'n^V'hv ms°'''-^ In 75 out-of-state placements, seveJi of which were ordered Sy a cSSrHnJ 
arranged and funda<j by CHS. Tha remaining were unspecified as to the type of OHS Involvement. 

th« ^nr»'^rt°i?t'"rV+c°/ Education reported five locfil ly arranged and state-funded placements In contrast to 
ou\y tZ i^^i Hi.Vrin+rJ'r "'^^ril^'.V Th« state agency also reported that placements Involving 
f!lrV. districts were reported to Its office but no number could be given at the time of thi 

* « 

orovlSe J?v°r,!nTVr ^^^'■•f reported arranging the placement of 50 children In 1978, but did not 
t^ state-LlratL^nh^t^^ ^2 °"^-°f-state placements may Include children referred by 

Dl!Jlnt. w!^ .1 1^^^^^ throughout th6 state, but local court Involvement In out-of-state 

Re?f?d^tlon rfont+«rt I «gency's responses. The Department of Mental Health and Mental 

nSJ fJnS ?Ke placelnts """"^ °' ^^"^^ agency' had helped arrange but did 



TABLE 43-15. TENNESSEE: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO 
REPORT THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN APRANGING 
OLfT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 





Number of CHILDREN Reported 
Placed during 1978 by Stcte Aqencles 


Types of Involvement 


Child 
Welfare Education 


JuvenI lo 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
^^e^tal Retardation 


State Arranged and Funded 


* 0 


0 


0 


Local ly Arranged but 
State Funded 


5 


0 




Court Ordered, but State 
.. .ArrnngnH wnri Funded 


-7- 0 






Subtotal : Placements 
' Involving State 
Fundi ng 


* 5 


0 


— ^ 0^ — 

0 


Local ly Arranged and 
Funded, and Reported 
to State 




0 




State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Not Fund 
the Placement 


* 0 


0 


9 


Other . 


* 0 


50 


0 


Total Number^ 
Children Pla^ei;) Out 
of State with St^te 
Assistance or KnoWi^dge^ 


75 5 


50 


9 



* denotes- Not Aval lab l^r . _ . . _ _ . 

— denotes Not AppI Icabld^, 

a. Includes all out-of-state .placements known to officials In the par- 
IS" 1 ^t^"^® agency. In some case^ this figure consists of placements which 
did not directly Involve affirmative action by the state agency but may simply 
Indicate knowledge of certain out-of-staH placements through cajo conferences 
or through various forms of Informal roportltig^. 
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Table 43-16 presents the destinations of children reported placed out of state by state agencies 
which were able to report this Information. The state child welfare agency and the Juvenile Jubtico 
agency were not among those aqancles able to respond. The Department of Education reported five states 
each receiving a child; Alabatna, Maryland, Missouri, Texas, and Virginia. The Department of Mental 
Health and Mental Retardation also reported Alabama and Virginia as receiving states In 197B, In addition 
to Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Michigan. 



TABLE 45-16. TENNESSEE: DESTINATIONS ()F CHILCREN PLACED 
GOT OF STATE IN 1976 REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY rYPE 



Nu.T)ber of CHILDREN Placed 

Destinations of Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

Children Placed Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Alabafia 



I 1 



Florida 0 ' 

Kentucky 0 2 

Louisiana 0 ^ 

Maryland . ^ ^ 

Michigan 0 3 

Missouri J 2 

Texas ' J 0 

Virginia ^ J ^ 

Placements for Which « 

Destinations Could Not 
be Reported by State 

Agencies ^ All 0 Al I 0 

Total Number of Placements 75 5 50 9 



A question about the conditions or statuses of children placed out of state In 1978 was also asked of 
state agencies. Table 43-17 provides the responses to descriptive categories by the various state agen- 
cies. Tho Department of Human Services reported placing children with a variety of conoltlons or statuses 
out of Tennessee In 1978. Among those selected wore physically, mentally, omotlonally, or dovolopmen- 
tally handicapped children, and battered, abandoned, or neglected, adopted, and foster children. 

The Department of Education reported placing children who were ^tlonal I y disturbed or ssvorel^ 
multiply handicapped. The DOC reported placing only Juvenile delinquents, whlls DMHMR was Involved with 
the oot-of-state placement of the mentally handicapped or emotionally disturbed child. 



TABLE 43-17. TENNESSEE: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED 6Y STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Agency Type^ 



Types of Conditions 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


JuvenI 1 e 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Physically Handicapped 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Mentally Handlcaoped 


X 


0 


0 . 


X 


Developmental ly Disabled 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Unru ly/DI srupt Ivo 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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TABLE 45-17. 


(Continued) 










Agency Type^ 




Types of Conditions 

• 


Child 
Wei fare 


CQUCaT 


Juvenl le "Mental 
on Justl ce Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Truants 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Juvenl le Del Inquents 


0 


0 


X 


0 


Efnotional iy Disturbed 


X 


X 


0 


Y 
/> 


Pregnant 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Battered » Abandoned, or 
Neglected 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Adopted Children 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Foster Chljdfen^ 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


X 


0 


0 


a« X Indicates condit 


Ions reported* 









A question about the type of sotting most frequently receiving children placed out of state In 1978 
was asked of stat^agencles« CHS and CnDC reported that relatives' homos were most o^ten used as out-of- 
state placei^nt settings* OHS also Included foster and adoptive homes as settings equally as frequently 
used by their agency. The state education agency reported residential treatment or child core facilities 
to most often receive the educational placements, and DMhWR most frequently used psychiatric hospitals In 
1978 for children sent cot of Tennessee* 



The state agencies >^ere further asked to report t^e amount of public expenditures for the out-of- 
state placements known to them* This Information could only be reported by DOC, which responded that no 
public money was used In 1976* 



P* State Agencies' Knowledge of Out>of-Sta1e Placements 

/ 

As a final review. Table 43-18 offers the Incidence of out-of-state placement reported by Tennessee' 
public agencies and the number of children placed out^of sfate of which the state agencies had knowledge* 
Child welfare, nental health, and mental retardation services are state operated and the two agencies 
responsible for these services could, of course, report on all out-of-state placements from these agency 
types. The state education agency, however, only reported five of the 12 children placed out of 
Tennessee In 1970 by local school districts* Only 50 out-of-state placements were reported by the state 
Juvenile Justice agency, when the state and local survey Identified 166 children having been placed out 
of state In the reporting year. 
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TABLE 43-18, TENNESSEE:. STATE AGENCIES* KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 



/ 





Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


Juvoni le 
Justice 


Mental 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 


75 


12 


166 




9 


Total Number of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


> 

75 


5 


50 




9 


Percentage of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


100 


42 


30 




100 ^ 



The discrepancies In the latter two state agencies' placement reports are II iustratod In Figure 
along with the other state agencies' reports on out-of-state placeme^+^ and compact utilization. 



FIGURE 43-6, TENNESSEE: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LOCAL 
PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS, AS BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 




Child WelfQro 



Education 



juvontio Justice 



Mental HoaHh and 
Mental Retardation 
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V, CONCLUDING REMARKS 



The following are several condluslons which, may be drawn, from the foregoing discussion of Tennessee 
public agencies and their out-of-state placement practices. , 

• The Stat© agencies, excluding the Department of Education, reported 100 percent utilization of 
Interstate compacts for the placement of children In^o other states. Considering the state 
agencies' Involv&mont In over one-half of Tennessee's reported placements, the hlqh rate of 
compact use within these agencies Is very significant: 

• Local courts and the Department of Human Services are Involved In placing children out of 
state with a variety of conditions, primarily to the homes of relatives, foster homes, or 
adoptive famI I les, ' 



• CXJt-of-state placements made by Tennessee's local agencies are not totally an urban 
phenomenon. Thirty-five percent of these local ly arrangpd placements were made by aoencles 

, with county Juvenile populations under 5,000. 

• Despite state operation of probation services In Tennessee, the Department of Corrections was 
only able to r«nort the state-arranged out-of-state placements of youth *who wore processed 
through an Int ,tate compact In 1978, Incorrectly Indicating that the local agencies made no 
ou t - o f - s t atgw , a c omen t s . 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In Tennessee In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. 



FOOTNOTE 



I. General Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
-estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the Bureau of the Census, County and City 

Data Book, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement) , Washington, D.C., 1978, ^ 

inrormaTion aoouT direct general state and iccal total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
^(jRcatloji and .wWlc ><aU5ca.XQco_aLsQ_JakGn-Jtro(a_dat/i_caaected_b^ 

they appear In Statistical Abstract of the United Stotesj^ 1979 (lOOth Edition ), Washington, D.C., 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate ^ns us, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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1 1. METHODOLOGY ' 

Information was systematically gathered about Virginia from a variety of sources using a number of. 
data ^00 1 lection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. 
Next, telephone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children. A mall survey vas used, as a follow- 
up to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to tne out-of-state placement practices of 
state agencies and thost) of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or supervisory overs Ight» 

Aa assessment Qf ixitTof instate placement .poi4cIos~ and< the odequocy of 4nformatlon--reported-by-^tate' 
^?rIInn?no ^JIP^^^V^ * further surve/ requirements to determine the involvement of public agencies In 
If ?2 w2« ^ll^ll^l^'ll placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
1 1 1 1 was necessary to* 



e 



verify out-of-state placement data, reported by state government about local agencies; and 
collect local agency data which was not available from stato government. 



A summary of the data collection effort In Virginia appears below In Table 47-1. 
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TABLE 47- 



VIRGiNIA: METHOOS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Levels of 
Government 



Survey Methods^ by Agency Type 



Child 
Welfare 



Education 



Juveni le 
Justice 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



State 
Agencies 



Local 
Agencies 



Telephone 
Interview 



Telephone 
Interview 



Mailed Survey: Moiled Survey: 
DW officials DOE officials 



Telephone 
Survey: 
All 124 local 
chl Id we I fare ' 
agencies 



Telephone 
Survey: 
to percent 
sample of 
the 135 
school 

districts to 
verify state 
Information 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DOC officials 

Telephone 
Survey: 
All eight 
local pro- 
bavlon 
departrnent^ 



Telephone 
Intervl ew 

Mailed Survey: 
DMHMR officials 

Telephone 
Survey: 

10 percent sample 
of the 37 

community services 
boards to vorify 
state Information^ 



a. Information attributed to the state's school districts and community 
mental health services boards was gathered from the state education and mental 
health agencies respectively, and from^ the 10 percent sample. 



The Academy also conducted an Intensive on-site case study of VIrgI n la's ' Interstate placement poli- 
cies and practices at the state and, local government levels. The findings from the case study ere 
Included In a companion publlcatloh. The Out-of-State Placement of Children: A Starch for Rlqhts, 
Boundaries, Services. ^ ^ 



lit. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND Ol/T-QF^STATE PLACEMErfT POLICY 1^ 1978 



A. Introductory Remarks 



/ ooi'"3i"*°.^°^ "^^^ ^^^^ largest Issnd area (39,780 square miles) and Is tlu) 13th most populated state 
(4,980,570) Ift the United States. It has 32 cities with populations over I0j000# ^*^rfolk Is the most 
popu ated c ty In the state, with a population of 286,694. Richmond, the capital. Is the second most 
popu ated city In the state, with a population of 232,652. In addition, Virginia has 14 counties with, 
popu atlons over 100,000. In 1977, nearly 75 percent of the state's population lived In urban areas. 
Vlrg nla had 95 counties and 41 Independent cities at the time of the study. The estimated 1978 
population of persons eight to 17 years old was 876,187. 

Virginia has eight Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs). Three of the SMSAs Include a 
portion of three contiguous states. North Carolina, Tennessee, and Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia. Other contiguous states are West Virginia and Kentucky. 

Virginia was ranked 37th nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures, 35th In per 
capita expenditures for education, and 36th In per capita expenditures for public welfare." 
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B. Chi td Welfare 



The Virginia Department of Welfare (DH) provides supervisory leadership and financial support to the 
124 public welfare agencies operated by 95 county and 35 Independent city governments, some of wtilch are 
multlcounty Jurisdictions. A full range of social services are offered to adults and children through 
these locally operated offices, Including general assistance and specialized care for the elderly>/tho 
disabled, and those children deemed to be In neod of protection or In need of supervision (CHINS). 

The OW Is divided Into five units. The Division of Administration and the Division of Licensing 
function as administrative and regulatory units. The Division of Field Operations supervises the seven 
regional office^ of DW; aimed at coordinating services In the 124 local public welfare agencies. Federal 
Title XX funds are managed, along with other monies, by the Division of Financial Services. Virginia DW's 
service programs are 75 percent supported by Title XX funds, with the remaining 25 percent ccminq from 
state and local dollars. ^ f a 

Primarily, the DW hslps the local public welfare offices to provide services to children and youth 
through Its fifth Division of Social Services (DSS) and Its four bureaus. Foster care, adoption, and the 
monitoring of children It) the custody of the local welfare agencies are supervised by Its Bureau of 
Placement Services. 

Each local agency has been mandated since 1977 to develop a service plan for every child In custody. 
This plan must be directed toward a goal of permanency, whether It be a return to the parent's or origi- 
nal custodian's home, adoption, or permanent foster care. The state department provides technical 
training to local, case workers as well as foster parents to support a successful Implementation of this 
mandate, ^ 

The Jrarly Periodic Screening, Diagnosis, and Treatment (EPSDT) Program and other protective health 
programs are under the Bureau of Child Protective Services. The Bureau of Service Programs manages day 
carey/tamlly planning, purchase of service, and work Incentive programs. The Purchase of Service Unit 
approves rates ♦or private care and deterrplnes the acceptability of private In-state or out-of-state 
f^lltles for a Virginia child's placement. Finally^ the Bureau of Management Services operates Infor- 
^if^atlon systems for foster care and child protection services. 

The Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children (ICPC) was adopted by the Virginia General 
Assembly In 1975 and was administratively housed In the Department of Welfare, Division of Social 
Services. A formal Interstate Placement Unit within this division's Bureau of Placement Services was 
organized In order to Implement the requirements of this compact membership. 



The Superintendent of Public Instruction, along with the State Board of Education, Is responsible for 
the administration and supervision of the Virginia public school system. The Department of Education 
<DOe), under the direction of the superintendent and the board, formulates administrative rules and regu- 
lations to enforce the state school legislation. The DOE oversees the 135 Virginia local school 
divisions' compliance to those laws. 

A ful I range of general education programs are offered to Virginia children by the local school divi- 
sion, districts which are operated by county. Independent city, or cooperative municipal governmental 
bodies. The DOE does not currently operate its own schools, but Is involved In the preparation of 
programs which are implemented by" the local divisions. These 135 divisions have traditionally held a 
great deal of independence from the DOE. 

The Division of Special Education Support Services within the DOE Is responsible for approving pri- 
vate, nonsectarian schools which may be used by the local divisions for special education purposes. 
These mandated local special education programs are often headed by a designated director and sometimes 
Involve a specialized staff and administrative subdivision. Special education services for handicapped 
children vary, depending on the needs of the identified eligible children within the district. An el igl- 
blllty coftsnlttte, usually composed of a child's teacher, principal, guidance counselor, social worker, 
psychologist, and special education consultant, Is convened by the local district for the purpose of eva- 
luating a child's education needs and the appropriateness of placement into a special education program* 
This committee is also responsible for developing the individualized Education Program (lEP), which 
outlines the education and treatment plan of each child Identified as in need of special education. 

The Virginia State Board of Education is responsible for setting rates for placements for Its 135 
local school districts. The state must approve ail out-of-state facilities prior to local placejnent If 



C. 



Education 
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state funds are used. -^If the state approves these out-of-state facilities and costs exceed the rate set, 
then local districts can, place children Into those facilities by assuming all additional financial 
responsibility. If these facilities are not approved by the state, then local districts cannot use 
state money. 

It has been reported that the nore affluent school districts In the north-central part of the state 
may pace children out of state without reporting the Information to the state. Smaller, less affluent 
districts cannot afford to place on their own» 



D. JuvenI le Justice 



y^^® state-operated Juvenile and domestic relations courts In Virginia's 31 Judicial districts have 
original Jurisdiction over dependency, noglect, and abuse c^ses, as well as over proceedings Involving 
youth under 18 charged with committing delinquent or status offenses. Each district services a 
geographical area which Includes more than one county or Independent city. Adoption petitions are 
handled by district circuit courts. 

Eight of the Judicial districts house locally operated court service or probation units* The 
remaining 23 districts receive these probation services through the state-operated Division of Community 
and Rreventlon Services • (DCPS), Department of Corrections, which also administers Juvenile parole and 
aftercare services. The OC^S runs four community youth homes, helps support 20 other locally operated 
homes, manages work release programs, and aids In community delinquency prevention. 

Since 1977 and the revision of the Virginia Juvenile Code, oil court service units are required to 
nave a screening procedure carried out by an Intake officer. This officer may divert a cMId to other 
special services, detain the youth until a hearing (72-hour limit), or release the child to a quardlan or 
parent, ^ 

The Juvenile Code, Section 16.1-279, allows the district court J'jdge or court services unit to use 
community-based treatment for a youth, rather than commit the youth to the Department of Corrections. 
Through special funding, called the "286 Fund" after Code Section 16.1-286, the court can purchase ser- 
vices within Virginia for special services. Including residential care, such as the 20 group homes 
operated by the courts. 

A director, under the Office of the Secretary of Public Safety, heads the Virginia Department of 
Corrections, which Is responsible for both adult and youth correctional services. The department reorga- 
nized Itself In 1978, makfng the former Division of Youth Services part of the new Division of 
Institutional Services (DIS), Five regions of DIS supervise adult Institutions, while a specialized 
Youth Region operates the Bon Mr Reception and Diagnostic Center XRDC) and six learning centers 
throughout the state. A Juvenile adjudicated delinquent by a district court may be committed to the 
Department of Corrections' Youth Region. However, children determined to be dependent, neglected, or In 
need of supervision cannot be committed to the department. Most often Juveniles committed to the Youth 
Region are sent to the learning centers after an evaluation at RDC. Other public or private residential 
treatment centers are used by DIS when these state learning centers are not seen to be appropriate for 
the youth. It Is the responslbl I Ity of the RDC Resource Directory Unit to certify all private facilities 
which meet approval for special placements. 

Virginia became a member of the Interstate Compact on, Juveniles (ICJ) In 1956. The administrative 
staff tor this compact Is located In the Interstate Compact Unit of OCRS. 



E. Mental Health and Mental Retardation 



The Virginia Departnent of Mental Health and Mental Retardation (DMHMR) Is made up of five agency 
dlvJslon$> which Include the Division of Mental Health and the Division of Mental Retardation. The DMHMR 
has direct responsibility for the operation of 15 state hospitals and residential treatment centers* 
Each Institution receives a separate line-Item budget appropriation from DMHMR, however, and establishes 
l.ndependent operating procedures. Two of these facilities offer mental health treatment specifically for 
chlldran: OeJarnette Center for Human Development and the Virginia Treatment Center for Children. Six 
other state mental health facilities offer In-patient services for adults and children and the five state 
training centers for the mentally retarded are available for young patients as well. Children are placed 
Into these state-run facilities by community mental health and retardation agencies, the courts, the 
Department of Corrections, the Department of Welfare, and local public welfare departments. 
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Out-patient community mental health and mental retardation services are primarily a local government 
raspooslbl Ilty In Virginia,, However, the OMHMR presently operates two clinics In western communities 
where local services had not been developed, and several other state-run clinics are planned. Community 
^arvlce boards presently exist In 37 localities, funded by both state and local governments, based upon a 
par-capita local-state matching grant formula. These service boards can offer an array of services 
either directly or on a contractual basis with private nonprofit clinics. The Of«lHMR's' five regional 
offices offer consultation and technical assistance to tnese boards through mental health and mental 
retardation coordinators. 

It was reported that the local community service boards are able to place children out of state but 
have no funds to do so. Most children In neod of private residential placement are referred to the local 
public welfare department which then follows child welfare placement procedures. 

Virginia Is no longer a member state of the Interstate Compact on Mental Health, but It was reported 
that patient transfers follow many of the compter placement procedures. 




F. Recent Developments 



In July 1978, the Virginia Division for Children was formed as a government child advocacy agency 
whose director reports to the Office of the Secretary of Human Resources, This agency emerged from a 
series of earlier organizations which began In 1968 as a response to planning r6qi>Irements from the I960 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, Currently, the division Is primarily focused on assessment 
of Virginia public services for children, especially as they relate to "early primary prevention" of 
family break-up. 

Virginia's Interagency referral network Is particularly evident In a state-level Interagency 
Prescription Team, which evaluates and refers youth to OMHMR programs In the custody of the Department of 
Corrections who may need specialized, psychological, psychiatric, or mental retardation In-patient ser- 
vices. This team was started In November 1976 as a solution to problems experienced by the Department of 
Corrections and ihe OMJffK's concern about the use of state facilities by the DOC. It Is a mull Idl sclpl I- 
nary team made up of specialists from more than one public agency. 



IV. FINDINGS! FROM A SURVt . OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978 



This section of the Virgljnla state profile presents the survey results, organized In summary tables, 
and offers some descriptive arid Interpretative remarks about the findings. 



A. The Number of Chi Idran Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 



Before proceeding to the more detailed survey finding, an overview of out-of-state placement activity 
among the agencies contacted at the state and local levels Is provided In Table 47-2, This Information 
has been Included at the beginning of this section to give some perspective on how many out-of-st6to 
placements are being descrlbeq In subsequent tables and what agencies tend to be responsible for them. 
Table 47-2 Indicates that ouf-of-state placement activity In Virginia occurs primarily at the local 
placement level. Ninety percent of the reported out-of-state placements were arranged by local agencl«2s. 

The state child welfare agency reported Involvament In the placement of 38 children out of Virginia 
In 1978, The stcte Department of Corrections was not able to provide Information on Its Involvement In 
placements outside of Virginia In 1978, unlike the state education agency which made no out-of-state 
placements and the state mental health and retardation agency which reported 16 children out of state* 

Among local Virginia agencies, school districts reported the greatest number of out-of-state place- 
ments In 1978, However, all other local service types had placed children out of state In that year, 
with the exception of the mental health and mental retardation agencies. 
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TABLE 47-2. VIRGINIA: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 

Number of CHILDREN^ by Agency Type 

Levels of Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

Government Wei fare Education Justice Mental Retardation Total 



State Agency 
Placements'* 

Local Agency 
Placements 

Total 



* denotes Not Available. 

a* ^Sc:y Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded Inde- 
pendently cr under a court order » arranged but did not fund, helped arrange^ and 
others directly Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Ref- to 
Table 47-15 for specific Information regarding state agency Involvement In arr .ng- 
arranglng out-of-state placements. 



38 



16 



54 



103 

141 



530 
350 



52 
52 



0 
16 



485 
559 



Jjocal agency placement activity Is further detailed In Table 47-5, which shows the number of out-of- 
state placements reported by each local jgency Jurisdiction. The large number of Independent cities (41) 
In Virginia are listed after the 95 counties, followed by those agency Jurisdictions which Include more 
than one county or Independent city. The table Indicates that placement activity occurred throughout 
Virginia^ but most predominantly In urban areas. The prevalence of out-of-state placements activity In 
urban areas Is observable In Table 47-5, despite the absence of placement Information from 14 local child 
welfare agencies. In fact, two child welfare agencies, serving counties or Independent cities with 
Juvenile populations over 25,000, arranged 55 percent of the reported child welfare placements. The 
capital city of Richmond's agency. In fact, placed 1>flce as many children out of Virginia as any other 
agency of Its service type, SIxty-ono children, or 59 percent of all reported child welfare placements, 
were made by agencies serving Independent cities, but not all of these cities have a large Juvenile 
population. 

Greater out-of-state placement activity among local education agencUs serving Jurisdictions with 
Juvenile populations over 25,000 Is seen In Table 47-5, as well. Two-thirds of the children who were 
placed In 1978 by local school districts came from these areas. In contrast to the child welfare agen- 
cies, 71 percent of the out-of-state education placements In 1978 came from school districts serving 
Virginia counties. Most outstanding In this education placement Information Is the 159 children placed 
outside of Virginia by the Fairfax County school district. It Is Important to bear In mind that the 
Jurisdiction of school districts contacted Is smaller than the counties containing them. For that 
reason, multiple agencies may have reported from each county and the incidence reports In the table are 
the aggregated reports of all within them. 

All of the 52 local Juvenile Justice placements were made by agencies serving areas with greater 
Juvenile populations (25,000 and over). An estimated 50 of these children were placed out of Virginia by 
the Juvenile Justice agency serving Fairfax County, Fairfax City, and Falls Church City, In total, at 
least 189 Virginia children were placed out of state In 1978 by all the public agencies surveyed which 
served this one northern SMSA county and the two Independent cities It surrounds. The more affluent 
northern local Itles* ability to finance out-of-state placements with local funds t?as discussed In section 
III, and the fact that 50 percent, or 245 children, of the 485 local agency placements reported came from 
four counties (Arlington, Fairfax, Loudoun, and Prince William) and one Independent city (Alexandria), 
and one multljurlsd Ictlonal area (Fairfax (bounty, Fairfax City, and Falls Church City) confirms this like- 
lihood. Those localities are within the Virginia portion of the Washington, D,C», SMSA. 
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TABLE 47-3. VIRGINIA: 1978 YOUTH POPULATiaNS AND THE NUMBER 
OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES 
REPORTING PLACEMENTS 
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TABLE 47-3. (Continued) 



Nufnbor of CHILDREN 





1978 




r 1 aceu Quring 17/0 


County Name 


Population^ 


: Child 


Juvenl le 


(Agd 8-17) 


Wei fare 


Education Justice 
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1 


Washington 


6,954 


4 


4 


Westmoreland 


2,274 


0 


0 


Wise 


7,614 




1 


Wythe 


3,941 


1 


0 


York 


7,881 




2 
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TABLE 47-3. (Continued) 



County Name 



1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 



Child 
Welfare 



Education 



Juvenl le 
Justice 



Independent City 
Jbi^UdlcTlops;" 



Alexandria City 
Bedford City 
Bristol City 
Buena Vista City 
Char iottesvl lie City 

Chesdpeake City 
CI If ton Forge City 
Colonial Heights City 
Covington City 
Danville City 

Emporia City 
Fairfax City 
Falls Church City 
Franklin City 
Fredericksburg City 

Galax City 
Hawpton City 
Harrisonburg City 
Hopewel I City 
Lexington City 

Lynchburg City 
^Manassas City 
Manassas Park City 
Martinsville City 
Newport News City 

Norfolk City 
Norton City 
Petersburg City 
Poquoson City 
Portsmouth City 

Radford City 
Richmond City 
Roanoke City 
Salem City 
South Boston City 

Staunton City 
Suffolk City 
Virginia Beach City 
Waynesboro City 
Wl Ulcmsburg City 

Winchester City 

MultlCounty 

— jurrwrenons 



12,640 
. 991 
3,453 
M12 
4,896 

20,951 
790 
2,998 
1,567 
6,867 

825 
4,506 
1,290 
1,314 
1,860 

893 
24,228 
2,433 
4,392 
877 

9,512 

3,343 
25,946 

44,359 
717 
8,576' 

19,722 

1,528 
36, 135 
14,836 
3,527 
1,097 

3,030 
1,976 
43,635 
2,822 
632 

2,901 



» 

0 

0 

0 
0 



0 
0 

.0 

18 

0 



1 est 
37 est 
0 



0 
0 



25 

0 
0 
3 

0 
I 

0 
0 

I 



0 

I 
I 

0 
2 
0 
I 

0 

6 est 

0 
0 
4 

20 est 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

25 
2 



I 

0 
4 
0 



Wl I llamsburg City, 
Jemes City 

Halifax, South 
Boston City 



I 

0 
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TABLE 47-3, (Continued) 



/ 

County Name 



1978 
Population^ 
(Ago 8-17) 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1976 



Chi Id 
Wei fare 



Education 



JuvenI le 
Justice 



MultlCounty 

JurisaiCTlons (Continued) 

Roanoke City, Salem 
City, Roanoke 

Staunton City, 
Augusta 

Fairfax, Fairfax 
City, Fal Is Church 
City 

Fairfax, Falls Church . 
Cl.ty 

Alleghany, Covington 
City 

Greensvl I le, Emporia 
City 

Chesterfield, Colonial 
Heights City 

York, Poquoson City 

Total Number of 
Placements Arranged 
by Local Agencies 
(total may Include 
duplicate count) 

Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 



0. 



50 est 



0 
0 
0 

M 

103 est 



330 est 



135 



52 est 



denotes Not Available, 
denotes Not Applicable* 



a» Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice 
using data from tvro sources: the 1970 national-census arid the National Cancer 
.Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census* 



B* The Out-of-state Placemtnt Practices of Local Agtncles 



The reported Involvement of local agencies In out-of-state placement Is described In nore detail In 
Table 47-4, As suggested In the previous table, local agency Involvement In sending children out of 
Virginia Is predominant. At least 29 percent of the local child welfare agencies and school districts, 
and two of the eight local Juvenile Justice agencies placeu children Into other states. Consistent with 
the state reportlngs, the local community service boards did not place children outside of Virginia In 



It should be noted that eight local child welfare agencies could not report their out-of-state place- 
ment Involvement In the reporting year and en additional six child welfare agencies did not participate 
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In ffio survey. These ore reflected In Table 47-3. The state child welfare aaency maintains recor^ls of 
yloca agency out-of-stato placecnent activity byt the state agency's data was not confirmed by a sample of 
Icjcal dopartmenrs of public welfare and all of the local agencies were surveyed. 



TABLE 47-4. VIRGINIA: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACE- 
MEfaS IN 1978 





Number of AGENCIES, by Agency Type 


Response Categories 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


Juvenl le 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Agencies Which Reported 
Out-of-state Placements 


28 


47 


2 


0 


Agencies Which Did Not 
Know If They Placed, 
or Placed but Could Not 
Report the Number of 
Children 


8 


0 


0 


0 


Agencies Which Did Not 
Place Out of State 


82 


88 


6 


37 


AijCncles Which Did Not 
Participate In the 
Survey 


6 


*0> 


0 


0 


Total Local Agencies 


124 


135 


8 


37 



Those agencies which did not place children Into other states for care and treatment In 1978 reported 
why no such placements occurred and these resportses are summarized In Table 47-5, The majority of localj 
agencies, with the exception of local p»ental health and mental /-etardatlon agencies, reported the pre-" 
sence of sufficient services In Virginia for children served In 1978. The 37 reporting local mental 
health and mental retardation agencies. In contrast, stated that they lacked statutory authority fo place 
children of state. Add ItlonsHyj, four community service boards stated that they lacked funds for 
such placements. Local child welfare agencies and school districts also reported these responses, but to 
0 lesser degree than the mental health and mental retardation agencies. 
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TABLE 47-5, VIRGINIA; REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Reasons for Not Ploclng> 
Chlldron Out of StotoO 



Y NumbT of Local AGENCIES » by Ropoftod RMSon(s) 
Child * Juvenile Mentol Heolth and 

Kel fare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Locked Statutory ' 
Authority 

Restricted*^ 

Lccked Funds 

Sufficient Services. 
Aval lab J e In State 

OtherC 



2 
9 
5 

33 
58 



0 
0 
0 

88 
0 



2 
0 
3 

5 
3 



37 
0 
4 

0 
0 



Number of Agencies 

Reporting No 
, Out-of-state 

Placements 

Total Number of 

Agencies Represented 
In Survey 



82 



115 



88 



135 



8 



37 



37 



a»- Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of-state place- 
ments* 

b» "Generally Included restrictions based on agency policy, executive order, com- 
^pllance with certain federal and state guloeiir.as, and specific court orders. 

c. (^nerally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against o^'erjp 
agency policy, were disapproved by parents. Involved too much red tape, and wore prohibi- 
tive because of distance* 



Table 47-6 describes the extent of Interagency cooperation which occurred In the course of local 
agencies arranging out-of-state place«>ent5 In 1978* The local education agencies reported the highest 
level of cooperation, with 98 percent of th« placing agencies reporting Involvement with other public 
agencies In the placaiient of 97 percent of the children sent out of VI alnl3. Flfty-severt percent of the 
placing child welfare agencies reported Interaaency cooperation In the placement of fO, P^^^^ent pf the 
chlldrin they reported/ One local Juvenile Justice agency placing 50 children outside of Virginia 
reported cooperating with another agency. [The other reporting Juvenile probation office arranged two 



out-of-state Placements without any assistance from another agency. 
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TABLE 47-6. VIRGINIA: lU^ EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
TO ARRANGE OUTrOF-STATE PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 197,8 



NufK^ber and Percenfggdy by Agency Type 

ChHd Walfgr^ Education Juvenile Justice 

Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



AG£^CIES Reporting Out- 
of-State Placements^ 


28 


24 1 


47 


35 


2 


25 


AGENCIES Reporting Out- 
of-State Placements 
with InTeragency 
A;ooptraTton 


16 


I 
1 

5 

'57 1 

i 


46 


98 


I 


50 


Nunber of CHILDREN 
Placed Out of 
State 


103 


loo/ 


; 330 


100 


52 


100, 


Number of CHILDREN 
Placed Out of 
State with Interagency 
Cooper'&Tlun 


62 


' i 


321 


97 


50 


: 96 



fi. See Table 47-4. 

■ r ) 

( 



All local Virginia «5gencles reporting out-of-state placements were asked to describe the children 
thet ttiey placed according to a series of descriptive categories* The responses of these agencies follow 
In Table 47-7« As a group » child welfare agencies responded to every condition to describe the children 
they had placed out of state* This l/idlcates Involvement by these egencles with children having a very 
wide variety of characteristics. Thirty-nine of the 52 agency responses were given tD fK^e of the 
descriptions: unruly/dlsrujitlvej mentolly 1 1 l/efl)otlonal ly disturbed; battered, abandoned, or neglected; 
adopted; and "other" conditions. All other conditions or statuses listed received from one to three 
responses* 

All but one school district reporting out-of-state placements said that they had placed children who 
were regarded as rnental ly retarded or developmental ly disabled and those needing special education* 
AInioet all districts mentioned two types of conditions for children placed out of state: mentally 
Ill/emotionally disturbed and physically handicapped* Three school districts also placed nultlply 
handicapped children and two Indicated that girls were placed out of state while pregnant* ^ 

The two Juvenile courts reporting out-n-state placements seld that two categories of children 
leaving the state under their Jurisdiction were unruly/dlsruptlve and mentally 1 1 !/emotlonal ly disturbed* 
A single court also responded positively to six other descriptive categories which, except for physically 
and mentally handicapped, are fairly consistent with the types of problems these agencies are designed to 
address* 
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TABLE 47-7. VIRGINIA: CX)NOITlONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OOT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 



Types of Condi tlons^ 



Child 
Wei fare 



Education 



JuvenI le 
Justice 



Physically Handicapped 

Mentally Retarded or 

Oevelcpmentol ly Disabled 

Unruly/Olsruptlve 

Truant 

JuvenI I e Del Inquent 

Mentally II l/Enx)t1onal ly 
Disturbed 

Pregnant 

Drug/Alcohol Problems 

Battered, Abandoned, or 
Neglected 

Adopted 

Special Education Needs 
Multiple Handicaps 
Other 

Number of Agencies Reporting 



4 
16 
2 
2 
It 
28 



44 

46 
0 
0 
0 

44 
2 
0 

0 
0 
46 
3 

0 
47 



1 

2 
0 
I 

2 
0 
1 

I 
1 

0 
0 

0 
2 



a. Some agencies reported tnore than one type of condition* 

** 

b. Generally Included foster care placements, autistic children, and status 
offenders* 



C, Detailed Data from Phase II Agencies 



0 



If more than four out-of-state placements were reported by q local agency, additional Information was 
requested. The agencies from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Phase II agen- 
cies. The responses to the additional questions are reviewed In this section of Virginia's state pro- 
file. Wherever references laro made to Phase II agencies, they are Intended to reflect those local 
agencies which reported arrffnging five or mi:>re out-of-state placements In 1978. ^ 

The relationship between the number of local Virginia agencies surveyed and the total number of 
children placed out of statb, and agencies and placements In Phase 11 Is Illustrated In Figure 47-1. 
Only 11 percent of the local child welfare agencies which were able tP '"•port their placement Jnvolvement 
were Phase II agencies, but these three agencies helped arrange 60 percent of the out-of-state chltd 
welfare placements. Twenty-three percent of the local education agencies which placed out of state In 
1978 were In the Phase II category, regortlffg the arrangement of 81 percent of the school districts* 
placements. One of the two placing local Juvenile Justice agencies was a Phase II appncy In \97B, having 
arranged 96 percent of the placements arranged by .this local survey type. 
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FIGURE 47-U VIRGINIA: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF 

LOCAL AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS REPORTEO, 
AND AGENCIES AND PLACEME^^rS iH PHASE 1 1 , BY 
AGENCY TYPE 



Child 
We I fare 



Education 



JuvenI le 
Justice 



Nixnbar of AGENCIES 



Numbar of AGENCIES Reporting 
Out-of-Stato Placements In 
1978 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Five or More Placenients In 
. 1978 (Phase 1 1 Agencies) 



118 



1 



2 


8 




47 




2 



3 




11 




1 



Nutnber of CHILDREN Placed 
Out of State In 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
BY Phase 1 1 Agencies 



Percentage of Reported Placements 
In Phase 1 1 




50 



60 



96 



Figure 47-2 Illustrates the geographic location of t*ie count los and Indopendont cities served by 
these 15 Phase II agencies* It can oe seen from this figure that there are. two clusters of local .Phase 
II agencies, one In the northern area of the state adjacent to the District of Columbia and another 
•round the state capital of Richmond^ The remaining Phase II education agencies are scattered throughout 
the state* The only county-operated Phase II child welfare agoncy serves* the peninsula county of 
Accomack* 
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County 



A. 
B. 
C. 

E. 
F. 
G- 
H. 



Accomack 

Arlington 

Chesterfield 

Fairfax 

Frederick 

Henrico 

Prince Ui t Mara 
Scott 



Independent Cities 



t 




I. 

0r2. 

0-3. 

J. 

K. 

L. 



Alexandrio 

Fairfax 

Falls Church 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richraond 



23- 



■ Child Welfare Phase II 
Agency Jurisdiction 

▼ Education Phase II Agency 
Jurisdiction 

0JuN)Leji'vie Justice Phase IX 
Agency Jurisdiction 



23 



/ 



Local Phaso II agencies were askec' to report the destinations of the children they helped to place In 




, , prodominantiy 

utilised by Virginia child welfare agencies were In the same or surrounding geographic regions of 
Virginia, Pennsylvania received the largest number of children for whom destinations were reported (30 
percent), followed by neighboring Maryland. The next largest number of children were sent to more 
distant Georgia, followed by four placements to '^he adjacent District of Columbia and four to more 
distant Ohio. 

Phase II school districts reported destinations for only six percent of their placements. These few 
children, like those reported upon by child welfare agencies, wore primarily placed In the same or 
surrounding regions of Virginia (Maryland, Pennsylvania, Georgia). Two children were also sent To Texas. 



The one juvenffe Justice agency that placed~5^0 children o'ur"orTrr^gTriTa TrrT?78 was aM^ to report 
the destinations of all the children placed. Maryland and the District of Columbia each received 20 of 
these children, and Pennsylvania residential settings were the destination of ten Virginia children sent 
by this agency. 

In total, 27 percent of the children for whom out-of-state placement destinations were reported by 
local agencies went to settings In Pennsylvania In 1978. Figure 47-3 Illustrates the even more predomi- 
nant use of contiguous states by local Phase II public agencies !n that year. Maryland received 37, or 
nearly 31 percent, of the children for wKom destinations were reported, and the District of Columbia 
received 20 percent of these children. It should be recalled from the discussion of Table 47-3 that 
agencies In the Washington, D.C., SMSA were the primary placers among Virginia local agencies. In fact, 
the one Juvenile Justice agency reporting destinations Is located In that SMSA, serving Fairfax County 
and the cities of Fairfax and Falls Church. Finally, as Illustrated In Ffgure 47'-3> 52 percent of the 
placements for ^rhlch destinations were reported were made to states sharing a border with Virginia and to 
the District of Cblumbla. 



TA8LE 47-8. 



VIRGINIA: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED BY LOCAL 
PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Destinations of Children 
Placed Out of State 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 



Child 
Wei fare 



Education 



JuvenI le 
Justice 



District of Columbia 


4 




20 


Florida 


V 1 




0 


C^rgla 


6 


1 




Idaho 


1 




V 


Iowa 


1 




0 


Kentucky 


1 




0 


Maryland 


10 


7 


20 


Massachusetts 


1 




0 


Michigan 


1 




0 


MIssI sslppi 


1 




0 


Missouri 


1 




0 


Nebraska 


1 




0 


New York 


3 




0 


North Caro 1 1 na 


1 




0 


Ohio 


.4 




0 


Pennsy 1 van la 


16 


7 


10 


Texas 


1 


2 


0 


Placements for Which 








Destinations Could Not 








be Reported by Phase 1 1 








Agencies 


8 


250 


0 


Total Number of Phase II 








Agencies 


3 


11 


1 
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TABLE 47-8. (Continued) 



Destinations of (^lldran 
Placed Out of State 


Number of O^ILDREN Placed 

Child Juvenile 
Wei fare Education Justice 


Total Number of Children 




Placed by Phase 1 1 




Agencies 


62 267 50 



FIGURE 47-3. VIRGINIA: THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED 
PLACED IN STATES CONTIGUOUS TO VIRGINIA BY 
LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES^ 



A (CW)) 




a. Local Phase II child wel fare agencies reported destinations for 54 children^ Local ^hase II edu-* 
cation agencies reported destinations for 17 children. Local Phase II Juvenile Justice agencies reported 



destinations for 50 children. 



\ 



The reasons given by Phase II agencies for becoming Involved In out-of-state placement are Indicated 
In Table 47-9. Two Phase tl child Welfare agencies reported out-of-state placements were made as an 
alternative to public Institutionalization In Virginia and two responses were also given to preferring to 
place a child with an out-of-state relative. Single child welfare agencies also mentioned having had 
previous success with on out-of-state facility and perceiving Virginia to lack comparable services to the 
out-of-state setting selected. 

A{| ir Phase II school districts reported placing children out of Virginia In 1978 because of pre- 
vious success with certain out-of-state facmtles and because they perculved comparable services to be 
lacking within Virginia. Ten Phase ^1 1 education agencies also mentioned that children failed to adapt to 
In-state facilities. This response was also g^v^n by the single Phase II Juvenile Justice agency^ as well 
as three other reasons for placing children Out of state. The agency, located In northern Virginia, 
reported the receiving facilities were actual ry closer fo children's homes than one In Virginia, that 
Virginia lacked comparable services to the of\Qs utIMzed, and that It was determined that certain 
children should live with out-of-state relatives. 
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TABLE 47-9, VIRGINIA; REASONS FOR PLACING CHILDREN POT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED 3Y "LOCAL PHASE II 
AGENCIES 





Number of AGENCIES Reporting 


Rwsbns for Placement® 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Receiving Facility CSoser to ChMd's Home, 
Despite Being Across State Lines 


0 


0 


1 


Previous Success with Receiving Facility 


1 


11 


0 


Sending State' Lacked Conparable' Services 


1 


It 


1 


Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children 
Out of State 


0 


0 


0 


Children Failed to Adapt to In-State 
Facilities 


0 


10 


1 


Alternative to In-State Pu^bllc 
Institutional IzatI on 


2 


0 


0 


To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) 


2 


' 0 


1 


Other 


1 


0 


0 


Number of Phase 11 Agencies Reporting 


3 


11 


1 



a* Sofne agencies reported more than one reason for placement* 



The same Phase. 11 agencies reporting reasons for piercing children Into other states also describe the 
type of setting most frequently selected to receive children* Table 47-10 Indicates that pno each of the 
reporting child welfare agencies m^s^ often used a different type of setting In 1978* One utilized a 
residential treatment or child care facility most often, another reported using foster homes, and the 
third most frequently utilized relatives' homes* The out-of-state setting most frequently utilized by 
both local .Whool districts and courts was the residential treatnwnt or child care facility. 
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TABLE 47.10, VIRGINIA: MOST FREQUENT CATEGORIES OF 

RESIDENTIAL SETTINGS USED BY LOCAL PHASE 
II AGENCIES IN 1978 


\ja 1 uyor 1 or 

Residential Settings 


Number of AGENCIES Reporting 

Child Juvenile 
Wei fare Education Justice 


ResldAntlnl TrAA'fmAn-f/PhI I h r**.— 
Fad nty 


1 > 11 1 


Psychiatric Hospital 


0 0 0 


Board 1 ng/MI iltary School 


0 0 0 


Foster Home 


1 0 0 


Group Hom9 


0 0 0 


Relative's Home (Non-Parental) 


1 0 0 


Adopt 1 ve Hoine 


0 0 0 


Other 


0 0 0 


Number of Phase 11 Agencies 
Reporting 


5 • 11 _ 1 


Local Phase II agencies further reported the type and frequency of monitoring practices that were 
undertaken after a child had been placed out of Virginia. A majority of the responses suwnarlzed In 
Table 47-11 for local child welfare and education agencies Indicate that quarterly written progress 
reports were a primary method of monitoring used by these agencies. All local child welfare agencies 
reported making telephone contact with the placement setting at -Irregular Intervals, and one of the child 
welfare agencies reported conducting on-site visits quarterly. One school district received written 
progress reports on a semiannual basis, while another response was given to telephone calls to the out- 
of-state placement setting at Irregular Intervals, 


The oqe local Phase II court used three methods 
Telephone calls were made on a quarterly basis, on- 
progress reports were received at Irregular times. 


of monitoring, all at different time Intervals, ^ 
•site visits were conducted annually, and written 


TABLE 47-11, VIRGINIA: MONITORING PRACTICES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED BY LOCAL. PHASE II AGENCIES 
IN 1978 


Frequency of 
Methods of Monitoring Practice 

/ 


' Number of AGENCIES^ 

Child Juvenile 
Welfare Education Justice 


Written Progress Reports Quarterly 
/ Semiannually 

Annual ly 
Other b 


3 10 0 . 
0 1 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 1 


On-site Visits Quarterly 

Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Other b 


10 0 ^ 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
.0 0 0 
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TABLE 47-11. (Continued) 



Methods of Monitoring 



Frequency of 
Practice 



Number of AGENCIES^ 
Chi la JuvenI le 

Wei fare Education Justice 



Telephone Calls 



Other 



Total Number of Phase II 
Agencies Reporting 



Quarterly 
Semiannual Ly 

-Annual+y 

Other b. 

Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Otherb 



0 
0 

-0- 
3 

0 
I 
0 

I 



0 
0 
0 
0 



II 



0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



I 



a. Some agencies reported more than one method of monitoring, 

b^ Included monitoring practices which did not occur at regular Intervals, 



expJdltuT^Tfor^utli'f.:^^^ ^'rtln^'^M h [r'""'''' ^"^^^^^"^ '^^^^ 

p^llT?'?' f^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ .n?%e^o%tt' :r^di^ i^r5%^^ r. 



0. Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



th, extinrto^whrh'lnVe't?^^^^ P'— of children concerns 

overall findings about th» u^^<i^Drcts^ /^^ '"""^ placements. Table 47-12 reports 

plac*nent$ war. processed through a canpact, when Virginia belongs to both the ic5 an"the KctcI ^ ^ 
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TABLE 47-12. VIRGINIA: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978» BY AGENCY TYPE 



Number of AGENCIES 



Local Agencies vmlch Placed 
Children Out of State 



Child 
Wei fare 



Education 



JuyonI le 
JustI ce 



NIMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING 
FOUR OR LESS CHILUKEN 

• Number Using Compacts 

o Number Not Using Compacts 

—m — Numbef^t4h-Compaot-Us o 

Unknown 

NUMBER OF PHASE II AGENCIES 
PLACING CHILDREN 

9 Number Using Compacts 

Interstate Compact on the Place/nent 
of Children 

Yes 

No 

Oon't Know 

Interstate Compact on Juveniles 

Yes 
No 

Oofi't Know 

Interstate Compact on Mental Health^ 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

• Number Not Using Compacts 

• Number with Compact Use Unknown 
TOTALS 

Number of AGENCIES Placing 
Children Out of State 

Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES Not Using 
Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES with Compact 
Use Unknown 



25 
18 
4 



0 
0 

28 
21 



36 
0 
36 



11 
0 



0 
It 
0 



0 

n 

0 



II 

0 

47 
0 

47 

0 



I 

0 

2 
0 

2 

0 



— • denotes Not Applicable* 

a* Virginia was not a member of the Interstate Compact on Mental Health 
during the reporting year. 
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Table 47-13 again shows the total absence of utilization of the compacts by local school districts 
and juyenllo Justice agencies by displaying the number of placements made and arranged through compact 
proceedings. Also noted Is the much greater compact utilization for placements made by child welfare 
aoeocles. At least 80 children, 78 percent of the total child welfare placements, were sent out of 
Virginia with the use of an Interstate compact, FIfty-flvo of the 62 children placed by Phase M agen- 
das were processed through the Interstate Conipact on the Placement of Children, the remaining seven 
children not having been reported to a compact office* 



TABLE 47-13. VIRGINIA: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN 



Children Placed Out of State 



Child 
Wei fare 



Juven 1 1 e 
Education Justice 



CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 
KEKJK l INU FOUR CR LESS PLACEMENTS 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 

• lumber Placed without Compact Use 

• Number Placed with Compact 
Use Unknown^ 

CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGENCIES 

• ^^mber Placed with Compact Use 

Number through Interstate Compact 
on the Placement of Children 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Mental Healfh^ 



Number F.acod without Compact Use 

Number Placed with Compact Use 
Unknown 



41 
25 
4 

12 

55 
55 
0 

7 
0 



63 
0 
63 



0 
0 
0 

267 
0 



2 
0 
2 



0 
0 
0 

50 
0 



TOTALS 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out 
of State 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use 

Number of CHILDREN Placed without 
Compact Use 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use Unknown 



103 
80 
11 
12 



330 
0 

330 
0 



52 
0 

52 
0 
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TABLE 47-13. (Continued) 



— denotes Not Applicable. 

a* Agencies which placed four or less children out of state were not asked 
to report tht actual number of compact-arranged placements. Instead, these 
agencies simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange any out- 
of-state placement. Therefore, If a compact was used, only one placement Is 
Indicated as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category ''number placed with compact use unkown,'' 

b. Virginia was not a nwmber of the Interstate Compact on. Mental Health 
during the reporting year. 



A graphic summarization of these findings about local agency utilization of Interstate compacts In 
Virginia Is Illustrated In Figures 47-4, 5, and 6. These figures Illustrate the percentage of placements 
arranged by agencies of each service type which were compact arranged, noncompact arra.nged, and undeter- 
mined with respect 'to compact use. ' 



FIGURE 47-4. VIRGINIA: THE UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COf'IPACTS 
BY LOCAL CHILD WELFARE AGENCIES IN 1978 
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FIGURE 47-5. VIRGINIA: THE UTILIZATION OF ^ INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES IN 1978 




I 
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FIGURE 47-6. VIRGINIA: THE ITTILIZATION OP I^f^ERSTATE CX)MPACTS 
BY LOCAL JUVENILE JUSTICE AGENCIES IN 1978 
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Virginia ^ate ogenclos also r«port#d Interstate compact utilization for the placomonts of which they 
had knowledge. Table 47-14 shows that both the state child welfare and mental health and montal retar- 
dation agencies reported 100 percent utilization for the out-of-state placements of which they were 
aware, Uhlike the local school districts* report of no compact uso^ the state education agency reported 
that 94 children were placed out of state with the use of an Interstate ogroomont* The state Juvenile 
Justice agency could not report upon Interstate compact use at the time of irhls study, 
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TABLE 47-14, VIRGINIA: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE OO^iPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY 
TYPE 



Child Juvenile Mental Health and • 

Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Total Number of State and 
Local Agtncy-Ar ranged 
Placements 


141 


330 




16 


Totel Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 
Reported by State Agencies 


180 


94 


* 


f6 


Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged PI acements 


100^5 


28 . 




100 



* denbtes not Available, 



a, Thi local Juvenile Justice agencies reported arranging 52 out-of-state 
, placements in 1978, The state Juvenile Justice agency, however, could not report 
on Its placement Involvement, 

\ b. The state child we|fare agency reported knowledge of a larger number of 
out-of-state placements Involving local agenclqs than were Identified by the 
J survey. Fourteen « local agencies did not report their placement Involvement, 



E« The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 



4. 2*^^* provldos the number of children placed out of state by Virginia state ogencles according 

to their Involvement In the placement process. The Department of Welfare's Interstate compact office 
report^ knowledge of 142 out-of-state placemonts which wore arrang&d by local child welfare agencies and 
state funded. Additionally, 58 children were reported- to have been placed through this state compact 
office by other public and private agencies In Virginia or private Individuals, Recalling that the sur- 
^ J^L^''^.*'®'^^'"! agencies Identified 103 oiit-of-state placements In 1978, It should also be 
TabTe 47M) agencies did not report their Involvement In placements for various reasons (see 

^1 ^"The Department of Education reported funding. 236 placements, which were arranged by local school 
distr cts, ^ Ninety-four additional placements were reported to the Department of Education by the local 

. ^}?^ ^•'"^ '"•PO'""^®*^ ^ ^ made In cooperation with the Department of Corrections and 

Tne ueparTment of we I faro, ^ 

Mn«nl!l?#l!!?°'"^^ of Corrections' Interstate compacl office reported that they had helped arrange an 
^2^!;'!?.T^!L°* placements where no funding by the department was required. The OMrtW also 
reported helping to arrange out-of-state placements >lthout state funding as well as "other" types of 
placement, without specifying how many ch 1 1 dren ,were Involved, However, In total, DWf« had knowledge of 
or helped to arrange the out-of-state placement of^l6 children In 1978» 
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TABLE 47-15. VIRGINIA: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO REPORT 
THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN A5^P.ANG I NG OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Numbtr of CHILDREN Reported 
Placad during 1978 by State Agencies 



Typts of Involvwxint 


Child 
Wal fara 


Education 


Juvenl la 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Stait Arrang^ and Fund«d . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Local 1y Arranged but 
State Fundad 


142 


236 


0 


0 


Court Ordtrad, but Sta+# 
Arranged and Fundad 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Subtotal: Placamants 
involving State 
Funding 




236 


0 


0 


Locally Arrangad and 
Pundad, and Raportad 
to Stata 


0 


0 


> 

0 


0 


Stafa Malpad A/;ranga» 
but Not Raqulrad by 
Liw or Did Not Fund 
tha Placamant 


0 


94 




tt 


Othar 


38 


0 


0 




Total Numbar of 
Chlldran Placad Out 
of Stata with Stata 
Asststanca or 
Knowladga^ 


160 


J30 




16 



* danotas Not Aval labia* 

6. Includes all out-of-stata placements known to officials In the par- 
ticular stata agency. In som <^ses» this figure consists of placements which 
did not directly Involve affirmative action 6/ the state agency but may Simply 
Indicate knowledge of certal n ^out-of-state placements through case' conferences 
or through varices forms of Informal reporting. 



■ 

Virginia state agencies were asked to report the number of children that wore sent to specific states 
In the 5a«e way as local Phase II agencies^ and the answers to this question are shown In Table A7'^6. 
The Department of Welfare provided cocplete Information about the dtistlnatlon of 180 children placed out 
pf stete« Consistent with tha local agencfes' reports, contiguous states and the District of Columbia 
are priiaary Irecelvers of Virginia's child welfare placements. Forty-three percent, or 77 children, were 
sent to these neighboring Jurisdictions In 1978. More distant placements, however, were made throughout 
the continental l>nlted States and to two African countrles^t 

The state aducttlon agency reported a SfimW^r trend by school districts to place children In con- 
tiguous states or the District of Columbia./ However, these states received 42 percent of the local adu- 
cation placements for which destinations wiK;e reoorted, while Pennsylvania, still relatively close to 
VIrgInIa»S northern border, wis the destlnatloh of tOI children, or 31 percent of these pfacements. The 
remelnlng 89 children were placed In settings In 16 other states. Including several New England states, 
* Hew Jersey, and New York. 

Due to the unavallobi I Jty of placement Information from the state Juvenile Justice agency, destina- 
tions of children were not provided-. The OMHMR did. In contrast, report the destinations of all 16 
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children It had knowledge of being placed out of Virginia In 1978. Two children went to each of fl 
states (Florida, Nex Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina), while six other stat 



each received one child* 



ve 

states 



TABLE 47-16. VIRGINIA: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



. Number of CHILDREN Placed 

Destinations of Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

Children Placed Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Alabama 


0 


1 


0 


Arl zona 


2 




0 


Arkansas 


1 




A 

u 


Cal I f orn I a 

v/u III \ji ilia 


7 




1 


Col orado 


1 




U 


Connecticut 


2 


15 


1 


Del aware 


0 




A 
U 


District of CniumhlA 

Wlwlr- l\«l Wl 1 UlliU 1 u 






0 


Florida 


4 






Georg 1 a 


A 
O 


A 
H 


1 
1 


Illinois 


2 


1 


1 


Ind lana 


4 






Iowa 


2 




A 
U 




1 
1 




r w 


Kentucky 


2 


9 


A' 

u 


Maine 


1 


4 


0 


Maryland 


21 


46 


1 


Massachusetts 


2 


8 


' 0 


Michigan 


2 


0 


Minnesota 


2 




0 


Mlsslsslfipl 


2 




0 


Missouri \ 


2 


2 


0 


Nebraska . 


2 




0 


Nevada 


0 


1 


0 


New Hampshire 


1 


2 


0 


New Jersey 


10 


11 


2 


New York 


9 


9 


0 


North Carolina 


14 


11 


2 


G^^Io 


3 


1 


1 


Oklahoma 


1 




0 


Oregon 


2 




0 


Pennsylvania 


12 


101 


2 


South Carol Ina 


3 


13 


2 


Tennessee 


13 


5 


0 


Texas 


10 




0 


Utah 


2 




0 


Vermont 


0 


2 


0 


Washington 


2" 




0 


West Virginia 


9 




0 


Africa 


3 




0 



/ 
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TABLE 47-16. (Contlnuod) 



^ Number of CHILDREN Placed 

Destinations of Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

Children Placed Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Placements for Which 
Destinations Could Not 
Be Reported by State 

Agencies 0 4 All' 0 

Total Number of Placements 180 330 * 6 



* denotes Not Available. 



The state agencies were asked to describe the conditions and statuses of the children placed out of 
Virginia In 19/8. Table 47-17 summarizes their responses. The state child welfare agency reported 
children In all categories except for Jqvanlle delinquents, truants, and unruly/dlsruptl ve children. It 
should be noted that, as discussed In section HI, children determined to be status offenders or In need 
of supervision are the responsibility of the child welfare system. Similarly, the state Juvenile Justice 
agency's response to this question, which Includes several descriptive categories falling under status 
offenses, causes more ques'tlons to arise about placement authority and activity. 

The Department of Education reported that mentally, physically, and emotionally handicapped children, 
as well as learning disabled children ("other^), were placed out of Virginia In 1978. The Department of 
Mental Health and Mental Retardation reported knowledge of placements of mentally handicapped and deve- 
lopmental I y disabled children In that year. 



\ 



TABLE 47-17. VIRGINIA: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 



Agency Type^ 



Types of Conditions 

\ 


Chi Id 
Welfare 


Education 


Juvenl le 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Physically Hand lea pi^fsd 


X 


X 


0 


0 


Mentally Handicapped^ ' 


X 


X 


0 


X 


Developmental ly Dlsab|pd 


X 


0 


0 V 


X 


Unruly/Dlsruptlve i 


0 


0 


X 


0 


Truants i 


0 


0 


X 


0 


Juvenile Delinquents 


0 


0 


X 


0 


Emotionally Disturbed; 


X 


X 


X 


0 


Pregnant 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


X 


0 


X 


0 


Battered, Abandoned, or 
Neglected 


X 


0 


X 


0 


Adopted Children ^ 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Foster Chi Idren 


X 


0 


0 


0 
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TABLE 47-17. (Continued) 





\ 




Agency Type^ 


Types of Conditions 


Child 
Welfare 


Ed'^catlon 


Ju yen 1 1 e Menta 1 Hea 1 th and 
Justice Mental Retardation 


Other 


X 


X 


0 0 



a. X Indicates conditions reported. 



Virginia state agencies were also asked to describe the type of setting that was most frequently 
selected to receive children In other states. The Department of Welfare and DOC said that children 
placed out of Virginia rrost frequently went to live with relatives. The Department of Education and 
DMHM^ said that the settings most freqjently receiving children placed out of Virginia were residential 
treatment or child care facilities. 

The public expenditures, according to the source of funds, by state agencies for out-of-state place- 
ment In 1978 are summarized In Table 47-18. The only agency that reported e^cpendl tures was the 
Department of Welfare, This agency reported that $264,281 was spent, 41 percent from state funds, 25 
percent federal funds, and 34 percent coming from local funds. 



TABLE 47-18, PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGErJCIES 





Expenditures, by AGENCY Type 


Levels of Government 


Child Juvenile Mental Health and 
Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 


• State 

• Federal 

• Local 

• Other 

Total Reported Expenditures 


$108,469 If » » 
67,162 * * * 
88,650 If » » 
0 * * » 

$264,201 * * » 


* denotes No+ Ava liable, . 


F, State Agencies 


Knowledge of Out-of-State Placement 



As a final review. Table 47-19 offers the Incidence of out-of-state placements reported by Virginia 
public agencies and the number of children placed out of state of which the state agencies had knowledge. 
With the ixpspLtlpn of the unavailable sta;te Juvenile Justice Information, all state agencies are 
reflected to have complete laiowledge of out-»of -state placement activity In 1978, However, the larger 
number of placements attributed by the state agency to local child welfare agencies than were Identified 
by the local survey needs further explanation. According to the Department of Welfare's Interstate com- 
pact office record s» 49 local child welfare agencies placed 142 children out of Virginia In 1978> all 
arranged with the use of a compact* The survey of the 124 local age^^les, however, resulted In 23 local 
agencies reporting 103 out-of-state placements. Including Incidence reports from some agencies which were 
not khown to the state office and some placements (see Table 47-13) which were not processed through a 
compact. On the otner hand, the 14 local agencies which could not report their placement Involvement or 
did not participate In the survey may have b^en Involved In some of the placements known to the state 
agency » 
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TABLE 47-19. VIRGINIA: STATE AGeNCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF OUT-OF- 
STATE PLACEMENTS 



Child Juvenile Mental health and 

Wei fare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Total Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 



141 



330 



16 



Total Number of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 



180 



330 



16 



Percentage of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 100^ 100 * 100 



* denotes Not Available* 

The local Juvenile Justice agencies reported arranging 52 out-of state 
placements In 1978. The state juvenile Justice agency^ however, could not 
report on Its placement Involvement. 

b. The state child welfare agency reported more locally arranged out-of- 
state placements than were Identified In the local survey. 



Figure 47-7 Illustrates stat-^ agencies' knowledge of out-of-state placement frc;n Virginia as well as 
the level of compact utilization reported by these same state agencies. Several points of Interest 
appear In this figure In regard to compact use. Both the state child welfare and education agencies 
reported a greater utilization of Interstate compacts by their local counterparts than was Identified by 
the Ideal survey* Acknowledging the local Incidence discrepancy already discussed In the previous table, 
child welfare agencies only reported 80 children having been placed out of Virginia with the use of a 
compacte Local school districts reported no compact utilization In 1978, although It should be recalled 
from Table 47-15 that the state agency reported these 94 compact-arranged placements Involved the 
cooperation of Juvenile Justice and child welfare agencies which may have utilized compacts without the 
Knowledge of local school districts. 
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FIGWE 47-7. VIRGINIA: THE TOTAL NIWBER OF STATE AND LOCAL 
PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS, AS REPORTcD BY 
STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 




Child 

We I fore Education 
denotes Not Available 



Juvenile 
Justice 



Mental Ktatth and 
Mental Retardation 



State and Local Placements 

State and Local Placernents Known to State Agencies 

State and Local Compact Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies. 

a. The state child welfare agency reported more locally arranged out-of- 
state placements than were Identified In the local survey. 

b. The local Juvenile Justice agencies reported to have arranged 52 out-*of-itate placements In 1978 
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V, CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Some generol conclusions about the out-of-state placement practices of Virginia public agencies may 
be drawn from the survey results. . 

• Ojt-of-state placement ,ls predominantly a local phenomenon In Virginia,, with 90 percent of 
all reported placements Involving local agencies. However, this placement activity was wel I- 
i^nown to the supervising state agencies, with the possible exception of Juvenile Justice from 
which placement Information was unavailable. 

• At least 39 percent of the total out-of-state placements arranged by local Virginia agencies 
were made by agencies serving Fairfax County and the cities of Fairfax and Falls Church In 
the northern urban portion of the state. Immediately adjoining the District of Columbia and 
Maryland, 

• Interstate compacts were not utilized by any of the locally operated courts which reported 
out-of-state placements In 1978, while at least 78 percent of the local child welfare place- 
ments were compact arranged, 

• There was a tendency among all Virginia local agencies to place children In contiguous states 
and the District of Columbia, and an additional strong trend for school districts to place 
children In Pennsylvania residential settings. 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the fi 'lings which 
relate to specific practices In Virginia In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. 



FOOTNOTE 



1, General Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U#S, Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, D,C,, 1978, 

inrormation about direct general state and local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
education and public welfare were also taken from data collected by the U,S. Bureau of the Census and 
they appear In Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1979 (100th Edition), Washington, D.C, 
1979, ^ 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U,S, Bureau of the Census, 
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A PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN WEST VIRGINIA 
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1 1 . METHODOLOGY 



Information was systematically gathered about West Virginia from a variety of sources using a number 
of data collection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and, case law was undertaken. 
Next, toltphone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children. A mall survey was used, as a follow- 
up to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information Specific to the out-of-state placement practices of 
state agencies and those of local agencies subject to §tate regulatory control or supervisory oversight. 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public 'sgencles In 
arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
If It was necessary to:- 

• verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 

• collect local agency data which was not available from state government. 

A summary of the data collection effort In West VIrglna appearsi below In Tible 49-1. 



TABLE 49-t. WEST VIRGINIA: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Survey Methods, by Agency Type 



Levels of 
Government 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


Juvenile 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


State 
Agencies 


Te I ephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 




Mailed Survey: 
DSS officials 


Mai led Survey: 
DOE officials 


Mai led Survey: 
DOC officials 
and DSS 
officials 


Mailed Survey: 
DH officials 


Local 
Agencies 


Not AppUcable 

(Stat^ 

Off ICviS) 


Telephone 
Survey: All 
55 local 
school 
districts 


Telephone 
Survey: Al 1 
32 district 
courts 


Not AppI Icable 

(State 

Offices) 
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Ill, THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 



A; Introductory R»narks 



W«$t Virginia has th« 41$t lorgtst land araa (24,070 squara ml las) and Is tha 34th most populated 
Stat* (U799»349) In tha Unltad Statas. Its largast city, Huntington, has a population of naarly 
69,000* Tha cspltal city of Charlaston Ms tha naxt largast city with ovar 67,000 paopla. Whila thasa 
ara tha only two citlas with ovar 50,000 paopla, Wast Virginia has 13 citlas with populations ovar 10,000 
and fiva of thasa citlas hava populations batwaan 23,000 and 50,000* It has 55 count las* Tha astlmatad 
1976 population of parsons alght to 17 yaars old was 306,646. 

Thara ara fIva Standard Matropolltan Statistical Araas (SMSAs) In tha stata, with all but ona of 
thasa SMSAs bordarlng tha contiguous stotas of Ohio, Kantucky, and Pannsylvania* Tha othar two con- 
tiguous statas to Wast Virginia ara Maryland and Virginia. 

Wast Virginia was rankad 39th nationally In total stata and locat par capita axpandlturas, 48th. In 
pmr capita axpandlturas for aducatlon, and 35th In par capita axpandlturas for public walfara*' 



B. Chi Id Walfara 



In Wast Virginia, child walfara sarvlcas ara admlnlstarad by tha Dapartmant of WalfaraU (DW) 
Division of Social Sarvlcas (DSS) through 27 araa offlcas around tha stata. Child walfara sarvlcas 
Includa protactfva sarvlcas, shaltar cara, fostar care, adoption, day cara, family planning, 
singta parant sarvlcas, homamakar sarvlcas, and group cara* Tha OW also provldas probation and paroia 
sarvlcas for Juvanllas* Tha division admlnlstars tha Intarstata Compact on tha Placamant of Chlldran 
(ICPC)« Wast Virginia has baan a mamber of tha compact sinca 1975* Local araa offlcas usa althar tha 
ICPC or tha Intarstata Compact on Juvanllas through tha Dapartmant of Corractlons, dapanding upon which 
Is approprlata for a particular child* 

\ Q> Education 



Tha Wast Virginia Dapartmant of Education (DOE) Is rasponslbia for all aducatlonal programs twithin 
tha stata. Within DOE Is tha Division of Spaclal Education and Studant Support Systams, which Is 
diractly Invofvad with tha placamant of chlldran In othar statas* In Wost Virginia, thara ara 55 county 
school districts, which provlda spaclal sarvlcas and tha normal curriculum for gradas K-12, Tha school 
districts can placa chlldran out of stata without nacassarlly raportlng tha Information to tha DOE. 
Howavar* It was raportad that thasa out<^f-stata placamants ara faw bacausa local school districts would 
not ba ralmbursad by tha stato for thasa placamants* Tha Wast Virginia coda placas tha rasponslbl II ty 
for tha aducatlon of all axcaptlonal chlldran on county boards of education* Out-of-stata Instructlei^al 
funds ara grantad to countlas to assist tham In maating thair financial rasponslbl 1 1 ty ralatlva to placa- 
Mnt of sttJdants In out-of-stata facllltlas (Wast Virginia Coda, Chaptar 18, Artlcia 20, Sactlon D* 

Tha county school systam will pay at laast an amount aqua! to tha county avaraga par pupil coat for 
aach approvad studant placad In out-ofrstata Instruction* Tha stata will than apply an amount up to, but 
not mora than, tha grant award as datarmlnad yaarly by tha Dapartmant of Education* First priority for 
allocation of funds will ba givan to studants currantly approvad for funding who contlnua to ramain 
allglbia* Ramalnlng funds will badlvldad among naw applicants bosad on projactad costs* Total stata 
fluids ara 11 ml tad to tha amount approprlatad by tha laglslatura* 

If costs for aducatlon and ralatad sarvlesis for any approvad studant axcaad tha allocation from tha 
DOf, tha county school systam Is rasponslbia for any axcass costs. In tha casa whirr'a an application Is 
Initiated and approvad by tha county, but ai i out-ot-stata funds hava baan distrlbutad, tha county will 
hava to assuma rasponslbl I Ity for saaing that axcass costs of aducatlon and ralatad sarvlcas ara at no 
axpansa to tha parant s* 

Tha county Is rasponslbia for satting up tha cr I tar I a for allglblllty for thasa funds* Tha datar- 
nlnatlon of tha naad for out'^f-stata placamant Is raportad to follow tha Spaclal Education Dallvary 
Procass (Idantif Icatlon/rafarral , scraaning, avaluatlon, placamant. Instruction, and raavaluatlon) within 
tha county school systam. Individuals cannot ba consldarad for out-of-stata placamant until thay antar 
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the special education process and are recommended by the Special Education Placement Advisory Committee 
OuJ-of + /""^ consider the least restrictive alternative when recanmending pl^^^?! 

So';?h;r op?lon'rav"a,l'a\l^^^^^^ restrictive placement option. It can be undortaken'only whe^ 

Following the PAC recommendation, the county determines the ellqiblllty of the student for out-of- 

mlSf thrsTu"deVt'lo^bL''Ii..'rMr'"^H^°'" «''9"'">>y out-of-state placement. If the county deter- 
OM^on of ^nfnl.i ^ '9"''®' request out-of-state Instructional funds fran the 

Pr^rimS HFPo Education and Student Support Systems. Placements and Individualized Education 

students currently approved for out-of-state placement must be reviewed at least 

annua 1 1 y « 



Juvenile. Justice 



chlMr^n*'°^%atlh^i^lrl.s'''h?r.'!Hi*^'{'"^^ exercise Jurisdiction over dependent, neglected, and delinquent 
lii^^^ *5 n '^"y ^ Jurisdiction spans one or more counties. Adjudicated dellnauenty can be con- 
ailJnfst^rs th«T;I'%"'.°V^'"'""f ^"^"^'^ corlectlonol InstTtutlons" Tso 

Ilnie 1963! '"^^^^'^^ Compact on Juveniles (ICJ). West Virginia has been a ™mber of the c«npalt 

vouth'"°^r!'io«.''"'' .''+'"°.'lf°'"!!."^ are provided by the Department of Welfare's area offices. There Is a 
c^Ss Th« vn.?/h llr l" these offices, with workers to provide probation services for the circuit 
J^ellies tiowd services units channel out-of-state placements through the Interstate Compact on 
se"?;irunlt^^ToVht'\;'a^^^^^^^^^ '° out-of-state p. ac^entl Independent I y fr«n th'e you?!! 



E. Mental Health and Mental Retardation 



in .HHl+^nn'""*!!"®.") 'SI!' I'^^'^l'^^s "«"tal health and mental retardation services In West Virginia, 

llh«r I Ih2 '•'-"'""s+f '"g.the Interstate Compact on Mental Health (ICMH). West Virginia has been a 

T^^n?ill5 r^Me^ lll'J'^ "V* V'" P!^' = °' Institutions operates two Institution! for 

roL.!^r+« c ^tarded and ten long-term elderly care and psychiatric facilities. The DH's Division of 

?^ri;iva^e'l^^\l'rr>th'^' \^ '"■i^'''^: '^^^"^'^ according to state Information 

these pr vate mental health centers do not make out-of-state placements, The Department of Health Itself 

n«?«r ll I ^^J^^ r.'^^^ department may assist In making out-of-state placements, but will 

are nelded D«P«'-t'"«"t Welfare or the Department of Education when state funds 



IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978 

°' !\'? ^"""y®^ °' ^^"'^^ 'o'^^' P"'''"^ agencies In West Virginia are Included In this 
^^l^IJ """"Vh' V^*" ^""^ descriptive r^arks about the findings. The data has been 

collected and organized so as to address the major Issues^ Identified In Chapter I relevant to th2 
out-of-state placement of children. 



A. The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 



Before proceeding to the specific findings about policies and practices In West Virginia, a summary 
ot the out-of-state placement activity among state and local agencies Is dffered In Table 49-2. This 
overview should serve to frame the Information which follows In terms of the number of children to which 
rney pertain. Table 49-2 Indicates tfwt-most of the out-of-state placements that were reported were made 
oy the state child welfare and Juvenile Justice agency, the DW's Division of Social Services. 
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Unfortunately^ th« number of place<T>ents made by the Department of Corrections was not available at the 
tim© of th# study and^ therefore^ does not allow for much comparison between West Virginia state and 
local agencies, * 

At the local level, placenwnts were made by both the local school districts and the circuit courts, 
with 21 and nine placements respectively* 



TABLE 49-2, WEST VIRGINIA: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL 
PUBLIC AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 



Levels of 
Government 


Child Welfare/ 
JuvenI le Justice 


Education 


Juven 1 1 e 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Total 


State Agency 
Placements^ 


52 


*• 


II 


0 


54 


Local Agency 
Placements 


— b 


21 


9 




30 


Total 


52 


23 


9 


0 


84 



* denotes Not Available* 
— denotes Not Applicable, 

a* May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded lnde«* 
pendently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, and 
others directly Involving tKe state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer to 
Table 49-11 for specific Information regarding" state agency Involvement In 
arranging out-of-state placements. 

b» There are no child welfare agencies operated by Ibcal government In West 
Virginia* Local Juvenile Justice agencies are represented In a separate column 
of this table. 



Table 49-3 Indicates the number of placements made by local agencies In each West Virginia county or 
multlcounty Jurisdiction, It should be noted that two circuit courts serve Berkeley, Jefferson and 
Monroe Counties, one of which did not place any chldren. Also, not apparent from Table 49-3 Is the high 
percentage of education placements originating In border counties. Onl y one of the 21 educa;tlon 
placements, reported by the Wirt County school district, Mas not from a border county. Wirt County Is 
Included In the Parkersburg-^arletta, Ohio SMSA, despite Its small Juvenile population. 

Similar findings can be seen among the local circuit courts Iri their counties of Jurisdiction* Over 
one-half of the Juvenile Justice out-of-state placements were from border counties, wMJe the remaining 
four children sent out of state originated from Raleigh County, which has a higher Juvenile population 
than most West Virginia counties* 
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TABLE 49-3* WEST VIRGINIA: 1978 YOUTH POPUUTIONS AND THE 
NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY OOUNH AND AGENCY 
TYPES REPORTING PLACEMENTS 



Numbor of CHILDREN 





1928 


Placed 


during 1978 


County Name 


Population^ 
(Aga>§-17) 


Educatl 


Juven 1 le 
on Justice 


Barbour 

Berkeley 

Boone 

Braxton 

Brooke 


2,546 
7,002 
5,056 
2,194 
5,328 


1 

0 
0 
0 




Cabell 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Doddridge 
Fayette 


15,208 
1,452 
1,962 
1,110 
9, 539 


A 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 


c OST 

0 


Gllrr>©r 
Grant 
Greenbrier 
Hampsh I re 
Hancock 


1, 158 
1,598 
5,459 
2,447 
7,212 


0 

2. 
0 




Hardy 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kanawha 


1,460 
12,162 
4,267 
4,308 
36,299 


0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


Lewis 
Lincoln 
Logan 
McDowel t 
Marlon 


3,170 
3,946 
8,786 
9,853 
9,784 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


0 
0 
0 


Marshal 1 

Mason 

Merceij^ 

Mineral 

Mingo 


6, 588 
4, 500 
10,643 
4,365 
7,340 


0 

1 

0 , 
0 

1 


2 est 
0 


Monongalia 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Nicholas 

Ohio 


8,825 
1,721 
1,623 
4,748 
9,318 


0 
0 

1 

0 
4 


0 
0 


Pend 1 eton 
PI easants 
Pocahontas 
Preston 
Putnam 


1|082 
1,579 ^ 
1,384 
4,844 
5,670 


1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


Raleigh ^ 

Randolph 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Sunvners 


13,132 
4,498 
1,652 
2,289 
2,257 


0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


4 9st 
0 
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TABLE 49-3. (Continued) 



County Nome 



1978 
PopulatI 
(Age 8 



on^ i 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 

Juvenile 
Education Justice 



Taylor 

Tucktr 

Tyltr 

Upshur 

Wayn9 

. Wf bster 
W«tz«l 

Wirt 
Wood 
Wyoming 

Multlcounty Jurisdictions 
Hancock^ Brck>ke, Ohio 
Marshall, W«tz«l, Tyler 
Ploasants, Ritchie, Doddridge 
Wood, Wirt 

Roane, (^^houn, Jackson 

Pocahontas, Summers, Monroe, 
Greenbrier 

Webster, Braxton, Clay 

Ptndleton, Hardy, 
Hampshire 

Boone, Lincoln 

Berktlty, Jefferson, 
Morgan 

Mineral, Grant, Tucker 

Lewis, Upshur 

Putnam, Mason 

Taylor, Barbour 

Total Number of 
P|ace<nents Arranged 
by Local Agencies 
(total may Include 
duplicate count) 

Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 



2,579 
1,311 
1,943 
3,431 
6,771 

2,027 
3, 781 
693 
15,923 
6,623 



21 
55 



0 
0 
0 

' 0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 



9 est 
31 



* denotes Hoi Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice 
using data from two sources: the 1970 national census and tho National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census. 
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B. Tht Out-of-state Placement Practices of local Agencies 



As nottd In reference to Table 49-2, the only locally administered agencies serving children In West 
Virginia are school districts and circuit courts. The-fesults of the survey of these local agencies are 
presented in this section of the profile. Table 49-4 reflects the Involvement of local agencies In out- 
of-state placements. All local agenclet participated In the survey # and only one of these agencies, a 
local school district^ could not report on Its full Involvement. Fourteen of the 55 local school 
districts, constituting about one-fourth of all local school districts, reported placing children out of 
state In 1978. A STMllir percentage, 13 percent, of circuit courts were Involved In sending children to 
other states for care and treatment In that* year. 



TABLE 49-4. WEST VIRGINIA: TWE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
IN 1978 



Respr;ise Categories 


Number 
Educat 


of AGENCIES, by Agency Type 
on Juvenile Justice 


Agencies Which Reported 
Out-of-state Placements 


14 


4 


Agencies Which Did Not 
Know If They Placed, 
or Placed but Could Not 
Report the Number of 
Children 


1 


0 


Agencies Which Old Not 
Place Out of State 


40 


27 


Agencies Which Did Not 
Participate In the 
Survey 


0 


0 


Total Local Agencies 


55 


31 



The reasons why local West Virginia agencies did not send children Into other states In 1978 are sum- 
marized In Table 49-5. Ninety percent of the local school districts said that sufficient services were 
available In West Virginia to meet children's needs. A smaller percentage reported that they lacked 
funds or statutory authority, or they found out-of-state placements prohibitive because of the distance 
Involved (noted In the »»other" category). 

About* 67 percent of the circuit courts not placing children out of state In 1978 said that sufficient 
services were available in West Virginia. Nine courts reported t£iat they lacked funds and eight stated 
that out-of-state placements were against court policy. Additionally, at least one court reported paren- 
tal disapproval of such placements and that the court lacked Knowledge of appropriate out-of-state resi- 
dential care. 
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TABLE 49-5. WEST VIRGINfAi REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL 
PUBLIC AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-^F- 
STATE PUCEMENTS IN 1978 



Reasons for Not Placing 
Chlldrv«n Out lof Stot«o 



Numbor of Local AGENCIfS, 
by Report»d Reason (s) 
Education Juvenile Justice 



Lacked Statutory Authority 

Restricted 

Lacked Funds 




as Aval lablo 



Sufficient 
In State 

Otherl> « 



Numbor of Agendas Reporting No 
Out-of-state Placements 

Total Numb»r of Agencies 
..RepresentiJtt In Survey 



2 
0 
4 

56 
3 

55 



0 
0 
9 

/ 

18 
27 
31 



a. Some agencies reported mori than one reason for not arranging f)ut-of- 
state placements* 

b. Generally IncltJded such reasons as out-of*state placements were against 
overall agency policy, vere disapproved by parents. Involved too much red tape, 
and were prohibitive because of distance. 



Interagency cooperation that occurred among public agencies In their effort/ to place children out of 
West Virginia In! 1978 Is described In Table 49-6. The table shows the presence of this kind of 
collaboration among alt local school districts reporting placements and Involvlijg 81 percent of the 
children placed by these agencies. Only one of the placing circuit courts reported making two placements 
In cooperation with other public agencies. 



TABLE 49-6. WEST VIRGINIA: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY 
COOPERATION TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 




Number and Percentage, by Agehny Type 
Education Juvenile Justice 



Number Percent 



a» See Table 49-4. 
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Numb^^r Perceri • 



i 


AGENCIES Reporting Out-of -State 
Placements^' 


14 


. 25 


4 


13 


\ 


AGENCIES Reporting Out-of -State 
Placements with Interagency 
Cooperation " " 

\ • 


14 


• 

100 


I 


25 




Number of CHILDREN Placed, Out of State ^ 


21 


100 


9 






Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State with Interagency Cooperation 


17 


81 


2 


22 



\ 



Table 49-7, describing the characteristics cf children placed Into other states by local agencies. 
Indicates that most local school districts placed children In need of special education services as well 
as those who ware mgntally retarded or developmental ly disabled, mentally III or emotionally disturbed, 
and physical ty or multiply handicapped. Oie to three school districts reported placing unruly/dlsruptlve, 
autistic (In the "other»V category,) , and battered, abandoned, or neglected children. 

Children placed by circuit courts reported fewer conditions or statuses of children than those 
described by the school districts. These court responses Included the Juvenile delinquent, the unruly/ 
disruptive chl Id, and children with drug or alcohol problems. \ 



TABLE 49-7. WEST VIRGINIA: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES 



1 ypes oi v^nuiTions" 


Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Education Juvenile Justice 


Physically Handicapped 


7 


0 


Mentally Retarded or 
Dave 1 opmenta 1 1 y D 1 sab 1 ed 


9 


0 


Unruly/OI sruptlvo 


3 ^ 


1 


Truant 


0 


0 


JuvenI la Delinquent 


0 


3 


Mental ly 1 1 l/Emotlonal ly 
Disturbed 


8 


0 


Pregnant 


0 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


3 


Battered, Abandoned, or 
Neglected 


*• 

\ 


0 


Adopted 


0 


0 


Special Educatic Heeds 


11 


0 


Multiple Handicaps ^ 


6 


0 


OthQrb 


2 


0 


Number of Agencies Reporting 


14 


4 


a. Some agencies reported more than one type of condition* 




b . Genera My 1 nc 1 uded foster 
tus offenders* 


care placements, autistic ch 


lldren, and sta- 



There were no local agencies In West Virginia which placed more than four children out of state In 
1978 and, therefore, no £)gencles were requested to provide the Information collected from Phase II agen- 
cies In other states. 
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C> Use of lnterstqt» Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



Local ogenclos' compact utilization based oo various factors Is displayed In the following tables and 
figures. The first table. Table 49-8, describes this agency utilization, putting aside the frequency of 
pldcefl»ents. As can be seen InHhIs table, none of the school districts used an Interstate compact and 
only one of the circuit courts reported compact usage In 1978, 



TABLE 49-8. WEST VIRGINIA: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS BY LXAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Local Agencies Which Placed 
Children Out of State 



Number of AGENCIES 



Edjljcatlon 



Juvenile Justice 



NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING 
FOUR OR LESS CHILUKhf^ 

e Number Using Cojnpacts 

• Number Not Using Compacts 

e Number wl th Compact Use 
Unknown 

NU^BER OF PHASE II AGENCIES- 
PUCING CHILDREN ""1 

e Number Using Compacts 

I 

Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Chi idren 



14 
0 
14 

0 

0 



Yes 
No 

Don't Know \ 
Interstate Compact oo Juveniles 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

/ Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

e Number Not Using Compacts 

e Number with Compact Use Unknown 

TOTALS ) 

Number of AGENCIES Plailng 
Children Out of State | 

Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES Not Using Compacts 

Number of AGCNCIES with Compact Uso Unknown 



14 
0 
14 

0 



4 
I 

3 
0 



denotes Not AppHcabl 
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Further evidence of low compact utilization Is given In Table 49-9, where the number of out-of-state 
i??^" I considered. As expected, all education placements were nonv. impact processed. All but two 
chl dr«n placed by circuit courts were determined to have not been sent through an Interstate compact, 
AT least wie of those two Juvenile Justice placements was arranged through a compact* 

TABLE 49-9. WEST VIRGINIA: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE in-|LIZATION 

OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 ^ 



Number of CHILDREN 



Children Placed Out of State Education Juvenile Justice 



CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 

KkhWI ING FOUR OR LESS PLACEMENTS 2J 9 

• Number Placed with Compact Use Q ] 

• fXjmber Placed without Compact U e 21 ' 7 

• Number Placed with Compact 

Use Unknown^ 0 ^ 

CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGENCIES 0 0 

• ^*Jmber Placed with Compact Use 

Number through Interstate Compact 

on the Placement of Children — • 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health 

• .NJumber Placed without Compact Use 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 
Unknown 

TOTALS 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 21 9 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 

with Compact Use 0 ^ 1 

Number of CHILDREN Placed without 

Compact Use 21 7 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 

with Compact Use Unknown 0 1 



— denotes Not Applicable* 

a. Agencies which placed four or less children out of state were not asked 
to report the actual number of compact-arranged placements. Instead, these 
agencies simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange any out- 
of-state placement* Therefore, If a compact was used, only one placement Is 
Indicated as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category "number placed with compact use unknown." 



Figures 49-1 and 49-2 reflect these levels of compact utilization by the percentage of placements 
Involved. a r 
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FIGURE 49-U WEST VIRGINIA: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES IN 1978 
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FIGURE 49-2. WEST VIRGINIA: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL JUVENILE JUSTICE AGENCIES IN 1978 




West Virginia state agencies reported Information on Interstate cc/npact uso for the out-of-state 
placements of which they had knowledge, as shown In Table 49-10. Forty-eight children (92 percent) were 
reported by the state child welfare/Juvenile Justice agency to have been placed out of state In 1978 with 
the use of a compact* In contrast, none of the education placements wore processed through a compacr 
according to the state agency, parcMellng the local school districts' Information. Unfortunately, the 
Department of Corrections, wfilch administers the Interstate Compact on Juveniles, could not report the 
number of children It was Involved In sending out of West Virginia or the number of children placed with 
the use of a compact In t978# 

266 
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TABLE 49-10. WEST VIRGINIA: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY 
TYPE 



Child Welfare/ Juvenile 
Juvenile Justice Education Justice 



Total Number of State and 
Loca I Agenc y-Ar rang ed 
P I acements 

Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 
Reported by State Agenc Us 

Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 



523 23 *^ 

48 0 * 

92 0 * 



* denotes Not Available* 

a. These chl Idren were reported by the Department of Welfare's Division of 
Social Services which is responsible for child welfare, probation, and parole 
services throughout the state. Local Juvenile Justice agencies' placements are 
not included In this figure* 

b. The local Juvenile Justice agencies reported arranging nine out-of-state 
placements in 1978. The state Juvenile Justico agency, however, could not 
report its involvement in out-of-state placements or its use of Interstate 
compacts* 



D. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 



The ability of West Virginia state agencies to repor^.t their Involvement in out-of-state placements is 
summarized In Table 49-11* This table expands upon .the, state agency information provided in Table 4^-2 
by showing th« specific involvement of the state agen<?l«s and the cot responding number of placements* As 
mentioned earlier, placement information was unavei labie '^from the Department of Corrections. However, 
the state agency was able to report that state Juvenile Justice placements generally Involved no state 
funding and were arranged by the state agency for youth on probation or parole, as a function of its 
Interstate Compact on Juveniles administration* 

All other state agencies were able to report their placement involvement* The Department of Welfare's 
Division of Social Services (the state child welfare/Juvenile justice agency), arranged and funded 29 
placements, of which two were court ordered* The remaining placements were arranged on a more informal 
basis. The Department of Education reported 41 locally arranged and state-funded placements of children 
in comparison to the local agency report of 21 placements* The additional 20 placements reported by the 
state agency could have been placements made prior to 1978 that the st?ite was still funding* 

The only other state agency reporting about out-of-state placement activity was tne Department of 
Health, providing both mental health and mental retarij^jtlon services* This agency reported that during 
1978 no placements were made to other states. As reported In section Ml, this agency has no funding for 
such activity* 
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TABLE 49-1 U WEST VIRGINIA: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO 
REPORT THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING OUT- 
OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Reported 
Placed during 1978 by State Agencies 

Child Welfare/ Juvenile Mental Health and 

Types of Involvement Juvenile Justice Education Justice Mental Retardation 



State Arranged 

and Funded 27 0 0 0 

Local ly Arranged 

but State Funded — 41 0 

Court Ordered, but 
State Arranged 

and Funded 2 0 0 0 

Subtotal; Placements 
Involving State 

Funding 29 41- 0 0 

Locally Arranged and 
Fuhded, and 

Reported to State — 0*0 

State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Old Not Fund 

the Placement 5 * 0 0 

Other 20 0 * 0 

Total Number of 

Children Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance or 

Knowledge^ 52^ 43 * 0 



* denotes Not Available* 
— denotes Not Appllcablo* 

a» Includes all out*of-state placements known to officials In the particular 
state agency. In some cases/ this figure consists of placements which did not 
directly Involve affirmative action by the state agency but may simply Indicate 
knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through case conferences or through 
various forms of Informal reporting* 

b» This column does not total because some placements were reported In more 
than one category* 



It Is apparent from Table 49-12 that the only placements for which destinations were reported were 
for the 52 children Identified by the state child wol fare/Juvenile Justice agency* Sixty-five percent of 
these children were sent In 1978 to settings In the cf>ntlguous states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and Kentucky* The remaining 18 children »yere placed In states throughout the country, one 
placed as far away as Alaska* 
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TABLE 49-12, WEST VIRGINIA: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
our Of STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 



Destinations of 
Chi Idren Placed 



Child Welfare/ 
Juveni 1e Justice 



Education 



Juveni ie 
Justice 



Alaska 
Florida 
Ind I ana 
Kansas 
Kentucky 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
Ohio 



Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Virginia . 

Pleceflwits for Which 
Destinations Could Not 
be Reported .by State 
Agenci es 

Total Number of Placetiients 



0 
52 



All 

43 



AM 



* denotes Not Available, 



State agencies were asked to describe the children that were placed out of West Virginia In 1978 
according to the list of conditions and statuses given In Table 49-13. The state child welfare/Juvenile 
Justice agency was Involved In placing children out of state witn problems typically serviced by this 
agency type, Including children most likely served by the agency's probation and parole units: unruly/ 
disruptive cnl Idren, truants, and Juveni Ie , del Inquents, 

The Department of Education reported children placed out of state who were emotlonaHy disturbed, 
unruly/disruptive, developmental I y disabled, and physically, mentally, or multiply handicapped. The 
Department of Corrections, which receives court-committed adjudicated delinquents for care, reported to 
place only this type of youth. 



TABLE 49-13. WEST VIRGINIA: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Types of Conditions 


Agency Type^ 




Child Welfare/ 
Juvenile Justice 


Education 


Juveni Ie 
Justice 


Physically Handicapped 


0 


X 


0 


Mentally Handicapped 


0 


X 


0 


Developmental ly Disabled 


0 


X 


0 


Unruly/Olsruptlvo 


X 


X 


0 
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TABLE 49-13. (Continued) 





Agency Typeo 




Types of Condlttnns 


Child Welfare/ 
JuvenI le Justice 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Truants 


X 


0 


0 


JuvenI le 0^1 Inquents 


X 


0 


X 


Emotionally Disturbed 


X 


X 


0 


Pregnant 


0 


0 


0 


l>*ug/Alcohol Problems 


X 


0 


0 


Battered, Abandoned, or 
Neglected 


X 


0 


0 


Adopted Children 


X 


0 


0 


Foster Children 


X 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


X 


0 


a» X Indicates conditions 


reported. 







+« rl^-l„!'[ll?^° agencies were also asked to describe the type of setting most frequently selected 



. State Agencies' Knowledge of Out>of>>$tate Placements 



49^14 reviews the out-of-state placement Involvement of West Virginia public aaencles «nH m^nh 

rSSi?Id « SSlsSe^ ?n T^lrlg'If '.H^'rr"!' ^^""S^^'" '"8. ^tewoyer: the state eduilti^n'^^nc? 
suTeJ'Jf ?Ll%"n^.l"i;en'{Tf?ed"]'' '''' ''''''''' "'^^"^ ^ha^ ^hi 
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TABLE 49-14. WEST VIRGINIA: STATE AGENCIES* KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 





Child Welfare/ 
JuvenI le Justice 


Education 


JuvenI 1 e 
Justice 


Mental 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Total Number of 
Stato and Local 
Ag«ncy Placement^ 


520 . 


23 






0 


Total Number of 
Placements Known 
to State Agencies 


52 


43 






0 


Percentage of 
Placements Known 
to State Agencies 


100 


tooc 






100 



* denotes Not Available* 

a. These children were reported by the Department of Welfare's Division of 
Social Services which Is responsible for child welfare, probation, and parole 
services throughout the state. Local Juvenile Justice agencies placements are 
not Included In this figure. 

b. The local Juvenile Justice agencies reported arranging nine out-of-state 
placements In 1978, The state Juvenile Justice agency, Swwever, could not 
report Its Involvement In out-of-state placements. 

c. The state education agency attributed more out-of-state placements to 
\ local school districts than were Identified In the local survey. 



Finally, Figure 49-3 Illustrates the extent of out-of-state placement activity by state agencies as 
well as their reports of Interstate compact utilization. 
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FIGURE 49-3. WEST VIRGINIA: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND 
LOCAL 1 PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS, AS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 




Chi Id Welfare/ 
JuvenI le Justice 



Education 



JuvonI le Justice 



* denotes Not Available, 

State and Local Placements 

IBIi State and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 

State and Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 

a. These children wer6 reported by the Department of Welfare's Division of Social Services which Is 
responsible for child welfare, probation, and parole services throughout the state. Local luvenlle 
Justice agencies placements are not Included In this figure. 

! + • t^'V '"®P'"®s?"+s locally arranged placements. The state Juvenile Justice agency could not report 
on Its Involvement In out-of-state placements. » / ^ i ojiui • 

c. The state education agency attributed more out-of-state placements to 

local school districts than- were Identified In the local survey. 



V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Some primary conclusions appear below which have been drawn from the survey of West Virginia public 



agencies. 



* ^'^^ ^ highly common practice among local West Virginia agencies In 
rhliHr^n whJ^^fT '^^^ ?^ ."^^^ agencles In a service type placing no more than four* 
children. When such a placement does occur, It Is more likely to have been arranged by m 
agency In a border county,. ^ ' 

• circuit courts placed children out of West Virginia with little Interagency cooperation 
and low utilization of an Interstate compact. The state agency (child welfare/Juvenile 

responsible for probation and parole services did not report the same number of 
children without compact use, and the state juvenile Justice agency responsible for the 
interstate Compact on Juveniles reported no local placements occurring In 1978. 
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_ The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
. relate to specific practices In West VIr »nla In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
InvolveniVnt with the out-of-state placefnent of children. 

\ 

FOOTNOTE 

\ 

U General Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates ba^ed on the 1970 national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, O.C., I978, 

niTorTOnon about direct general state ond local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 

education and public welfare were also taken from„.data collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
they appear in Statistical Abstract of the United States; 1979 ( 1 00th Edition) , Washington, O.C., 
1979. \ — > «— ^— " 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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